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tup:  resurrection  of  the  body.» 

BY  REV.  JAMES  B.  MILES,  CHARLESTOWN,  MASS. 

Dr.  Hedge  remarks,  “  Tlie  doctrine  of  Protestant  sects  in 
relation  to  this  point — of  those  I  mean  which  hold  tlie  res¬ 
urrection  of  the  body,  and  do  not  admit  the  intermediate 
world — is  painfully  confused  and  wavering.”  And  he  adds, 
“This  diversity  and  confusion  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
is  due  in  part  to  the  conflict  of  the  views  represented  in  the 

New  Testament  itself. . It  is  impossible,  I  believe,  to 

deduce  from  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  a  doctrine 
of  the  life  to  come,  which  shall  fit  all  the  texts  and  satisfy 
all  the  demands  of  the  subject,  which  shall  harmonize  the 
apocalyptic  vision  of  the  “  new  earth  ”  and  the  New  Jerusa¬ 
lem  upon  it,  with  Paul’s  conception  of  being  raised  from  the 
dead  and  caught  up  into  the  clouds  to  dwell  with  the  Lord 
ill  the  air ;  which  shall  harmonize  any  doctrine  of  final  res¬ 
urrection  with  the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  thief  on  the  cross  : 
“  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  jiaradise.”  ^ 

Now,  that  the  doctrine  of  Protestant  sects  in  relation  to- 
the  resurrection  is  painfully  confused  and  wavering,  we  are . 

^  An  Exposition  of  2  Cor.  v.  1. 

®  Reason  in  Religion,  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge,  pp-  373,  374. 
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obliged  to  admit.  We  must  also  acknowledge  an  unreason¬ 
able  prejudice  against  endeavors  to  gain  definite  and  consistent 
views  on  this  subject  to  some  extent  prevails.  Tlierc  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  doctrine  of  our  faith  in  respect  to  which  confusion  is 
more  fruitful  of  evil  consequences,  and  in  relation  to  wliich 
clear  and  consistent  views  would  not  exert  a  more  salutary  in¬ 
fluence.  But  that  the  diversity  and  confusion  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  are  due  at  all  to  the  conflict  of  views  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  New  Testament  itself  we  deny.  We  maintain 
that  it  is  possible  to  deduce  from  the  scriptures  a  doctrine 
of  tlie  life  to  come  which  shall  fit  all  the  texts  and  satisfy  all 
the  demands  of  the  subject.  It  may  be  true  that  no  Protes¬ 
tant  sect  holds  a  doctrine  of  the'  rcsuiTcction  that  meets  what 
are  now  thought  to  be  all  the  demands  of  the  subject.  But 
are  we  sure  that  even  in  this  day  of  advanced  biblical  and 
scientific  learning,  all  the  demands  of  the  subject  are  fully 
known  ?  Indeed  are  we  sure  any  sect  has  drawn  from  the 
scriptures  all  the  knowledge  they  contain  on  this  point? 
When  the  New  Testament  is  charged  with  presenting  con¬ 
flicting  views  on  this  subject,  we  can  but  ask :  Is  it  not 
possible  that  more  light  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  is  to  be  derived  both  from  the  scriptures  and 
from  the  book  of  nature  than  has  yet  been  gained  by  any 
religious  sect  or  school  of  philosophers  ?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  views  presented  seem  to  some  persons  to  be  conflict¬ 
ing,  simply  because  they  do  not  employ  a  sounding  line  long 
enough  to  reach  down  to  the  depths  of  meaning  contained 
in  the  inspired  statements  ?  The  well  is  deep.  Our  present 
design  is  not  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  great  theme  of 
the  resurrection.  We  propose  to  present  the  sense  of  one 
specific  passage  of  scripture  bearing  upon  this  theme.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  design  we  shall  necessarily  refer  to 
several  of  the  texts  relating  to  this  subject,  inasmuch  as 
scripture  is  the  only  safe  expounder  of  scripture. 

How  much  now  does  the  passage  under  consideration 
authorize  us  to  affirm  respecting  the  resurrection  ? 

That  the  phrases  r)  iTri'y€to<;  rjfioyv  oIklu  tov  a-fctjvov^,  and 
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oUiav  dxeipoTToirjTov,  alcoviov,  refer  respectively  to  the  earthly, 
perisliable  body,  and  the  new  glorified  body  is  too  obvious  to 
require  proof.  A  single  remark  of  Olshausen  explains  these 
phrases:  “There  hovered  before  the  apostle’s  mind  a  parallel 
between  the  tabernacle  of  testimony,  the  earthly,  movable 
sanctuary,  made  by  man,  and  the  perfect  tabernacle,  not 
made  by  human  hands,  i.e.  the  spiritual  building  of  the  New 
Testament.  To  the  former  corresponds  the  earthly,  perish¬ 
able  body,  to  the  latter  the  new,  glorified  body.” 

It  will  be  observed  the  passage  expresses  not  merely  a 
presumption,  a  conjecture,  a  supposition.  The  first  and 
irresistible  impression  tlie  reading  of  it  makes  upon  the  mind 
is  that  it  is  a  real  and  decided  affirmation.  Olha^iev  yap,  for 
ive  Icnotv,  says  Paul.  His  words  denote  belief  in  the  highest 
degree,  even  perfect  assurance.  The  apostle  virtually  says : 
(1)  The  subject-matter  of  what  follows  is  the  truth  ;  (2)  I 
have  conclusive  proofs  of  its  truthfulness  ;  (8)  I  confidently 
believe  that  trutli.  His  state  of  mind  is  very  far  from  being 
painfully  confused  and  wavering.  He  expresses  a  confidence 
perfect  and  sublime,  disturbed  by  no  doubt,  fixed  and  tran¬ 
quil,  like  the  repose  of  the  divine  mind  itself.  Our  whole 
endeavor,  then,  must  he  to  ascertain  what  he  affirms. 

(1)  One  thing  of  which  Paul  declares  himself  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  sure  is,  that  he  himself  and  the  Christians  whom  he 
addresses  are  to  exist  after  death  forever  as  embodied  beings : 
“  Though  our  earthly  house  of  this  tent  be  dissolved,  we 
have  from  God  a  building.”  Notice,  here  is  an  admission 
in  regard  to  the  resolution  of  the  cartlily  body  to  its  constit¬ 
uent  elements,  which  extends  even  to  the  extreme  limits  of 
all  tliat  science  has  claimed,  indeed,  of  all  that  science  ever 
can  claim  on  this  point.  Does  modern  chemistry  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  the  poet’s  words  : 

“  Nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 

Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid  with  many  tears. 

Nor  In  the  embrace  of  ocean  shall  exist 

Tliy  image.  Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 

Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again, 
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And  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  forever  with  the  elements, 

To  be  a  brother  to  the  Insensible  rock 

And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 

Turns  with  his  share  and  treads  upon. 

The  oak  shall  send  his  roots  abroad  and  pierce  thy  mould.” 

Has  philosophy  demonstrated  that  the  human  body  is  in  a 
state  of  constant  flux ;  that  as  often  as  once  every  seven 
years  every  particle  of  matter  composing  it  is  changed ;  that 
soon  after  death  it  is  resolved  into  clay,  limestone,  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  jyhosphorus,  and  imponderable 
gases ;  that  the  dust  to  which  it  returns  springs  up  in  the 
varied  forms  of  vegetable  life ;  so  that  the  beasts  of  the  field 
crop  the  grasses  and  the  herbs  which  derive  their  succulence 
from  the  constituent  material  of  the  bodies  of  buried  men ; 
that  the  particles  which  now  compose  one  body  have  previ¬ 
ously  belonged  to  ten  thousand  other  bodies  ?  Paul  con¬ 
cedes  all  this  l)y  the  use  of  the  word  KaraXvOPi,  dissolved, 
disu7iited,  loosened  down,  or  apart.  Indeed,  could  chemistry 
achieve  what  chemistry  can  never  achieve,  take  cognizance 
of  each  infinitesimal  atom  of  the  material  body,  and  prove 
that  each  one  of  these  is  at  death  forever  severed  from  its 
connection  with  the  sjiirit,  still  the  teaching  of  chemistry 
would  not  come  into  conflict  with  this  statement  of  the  apos¬ 
tle.  There  is  no  possibility  that  science,  whatever  may  be 
the  degree  of  its  advancement,  will  find  that  the  earthly  body 
after  death  undergoes  a  change  more  complete  and  radical 
than  is  expressed  by  the  word  KaTcCkvOr].  And  yet  Paul 
affirms  that  the  departed  exist  with  bodies.  His  language 
necessarily  implies  more  than  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Says  Olshausen  :  “  The  apostle  in  no  respect  recognizes  the 
idea  of  a  pure  spiritual  extension  of  life  into  eternity ;  with¬ 
out  corporeality  there  can  be  no  everlasting  happiness  or 
eternity  for  the  creature.”  “  We  have  from  God  a  building, 
i.e.  an  organized  body.  There  were  some  among  those  to 
whom  Paul  wrote  who  admitted  the  future  existence  of  the 
soul,  but  who  did  not  believe  the  soul  was  united  to  a  body 
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in  the  future  state.  Paul  explicitly  teaches  that  the  future 
existence  of  the  spirit  shall  not  be  that  of  a  mere  formless 
and  bodiless  spirit.  The  saints  shall  possess  forms,  bodies.” 
“  We  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  [this  earthly  body]  do  groan, 
being  burdened ;  not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but 
clothed  upon,  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life.” 
Though  this  earthly  body  fall  off  and  return  to  its  ultimate 
elements,  yet  we  arc  not  to  be  houseless  and  unclothed.  We 
arc  not  to  be  left  shelterless,  homeless  spirits.  We  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  such  a  thing.  Our  instinctive  cravings 
for  a  body  are  not  to  be  mocked  and  denied.  We  are  to  be 
clothed  upon.  We  are  to  be  furnished  with  a  building  from 
God.  In  connection  with  this  passage  notice  some  of  the 
apostle’s  expressions  in  his  matchless  argument  in  proof  of 
the  resurrection  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  fir^t  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians :  “  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased 
him.  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body.” 
IIow  could  Paul  more  unequivocally  than  he  does  by  these 
words  declare  that  the  product  of  the  resurrection  will  be  a 
real  and  proper  body.  According  to  the  best  authorities  the 
word  awfia,  here  translated  body,  denotes  invariably,  both  in 
the  New  Testament  and  in  classical  Greek,  only  an  organic, 
living  body.  It  necessarily  implies  a  material,  living  organ¬ 
ization  or  struclurc.  Qualified  by  the  wwd  TrvevfiaTLKov,  it 
denotes,  indeed,  a  body  of  a  peculiar  kind,  a  spiritual  body, 
a  body  wonderfully  refined  and  ethercalized,  so  as  to  be 
adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  spirit  in  its  exalted  future 
state.  But  after  all  it  is  to  be  a  material  structure  or 
organization.  The  words  “  spiritual  body  ”  admit  of  no  other 
interpretation.  To  assert  tiiat  irpev/xarLKov  aojfxa,  spiritual 
body,  means  pure  spirit,  is  to  make  Paul  contradict  himself. 
Besides,  if  the  soul  is  not  to  be  clothed  wdth  a  body  in  the 
future  state,  this  entire  argument  of  the  apostle  falls  to  tlie 
ground.  All  his  reasoning  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
expressed  in  the  declaration  :  “  God  giveth  it  a  body.”  Not 
less  explicit  arc  his  words  to  the  Pliili})pians :  “  Who  shall 
change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his 
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[Christ’s]  glorious  body.”  What  possible  meaning  can  be 
attached  to  this  language  except  that  in  the  future  state  the 
saints  are  to  possess  spiritual,  glorified  bodies,  —  bodies  that 
■will  perfectly  subserve  the  wants  of  the  spirit  ?  Even  as  the 
earthly  body  is  adapted  to  our  life  on  the  earth,  so  the  spirit¬ 
ual  body  will  bo  fitted  to  tlie  economy  of  heaven. 

(2)  Again,  from  this  passage  we  learn  something  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  constitution  of  the  future  body.  'We  are  taught 
not  merely  that  the  saints  are  to  receive  from  God  a  building. 
Paul  intimates  what  kind  of  a  structure  it  is  to  be.  It  is  to 
be  oIklov^  u^eipoTTolrjTov,  alJjviov,  ev  TOL<i  ovpavoh^  a  house 
not  made  with  hands,  ever-enduring,  and  of  a  heavenly  na¬ 
ture.  Thus  he  describes  the  resurrection  body  by  contrast¬ 
ing  it  with  the  present  body.  The  present  body  is  tent-like, 
only  a  temporary  structure.  The  future  body  is  to  endure 
forever.  I'he  present  body  is  earthly  in  its  nature.  The 
future  body  is  to  be  heavenly.  In  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  ho  presents  this  contrast  in  singularly  striking 
terms.  Over  against  the  corruption,  the  dishonor,  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  natural  body  he  places  the  incorruption,  the  glory, 
and  the  power  of  the  spiritual  body.  While  ho  maintains 
that  the  product  of  the  resurrection  will  be  a  real  body,  yet 
he  illustrates  the  amazing  contrast  between  that  body  and 
the  earthly  body  by  calling  our  attention  to  the  essential 
differences  between  earthly  bodies.  lie  specifies  the  bodies 
of  men,  of  boasts,  of  fishes,  and  of  birds.  Behold,  he  says, 
how  varied  their  composition,  structure,  and  powers.  But 
even  more  striking  than  these  contrasts  are  those  between 
terrestrial  and  celestial  bodies.  The  glory  of  the  celestial  is 
one,  and  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  another. 

Precisely  hero  arises  the  nice  question :  Is  the  contrast 
between  the  present  and  the  future  body  so  great  as  to  destroy 
the  identity  of  the  two  ?  Does  the  apostle’s  language,  fairly 
interpreted,  forbid  us  to  believe  the  resurrection  body  will  be 
in  any  sense  identical  with  the  body  we  ])ossess  here  ?  We 
may  not  delay  to  determine  the  difficult  philosophical  poir.t, 
—  exactly  what  is  essential  to  constitute  identity.  It  is  not 
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impossible  to  specify  some  things  which  are  not  essential  for 
preserving  the  identity  of  the  present  with  the  future  body. 
Obviously  it  is  not  essential  for  this,  as  some  of  the  most 
popular  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  imply, 
that  the  same  particles  of  matter  that  are  deposited  in  the 
ground  or  com})Ose  the  body  at  death,  enter  into  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  resurrection  body.  We  think  and  speak  of  our 
present  bodies  as  the  same  bodies  we  possessed  five,  ten, 
twenty,  sixty  years  ago,  while  there  is  not  in  them,  not  even 
ill  their  bones,  one  particle  of  the  same  matter  of  which 
they  were  composed  a  few  years  since.  How  different  in 
mind  and  body,  in  form  and  size,  in  all  things,  the  infant  and 
the  man ;  and  yet  the  person,  through  all  its  changes,  has 
preserved  its  identity.  That  lordly  old  elm,  you  say,  is  the 
identical  tree  that  half  a  century  ago  defied  the  blasts  of 
winter,  and  among  w  hose  leaf-clad  branches  in  summer  the 
feathered  songsters  sweetly  warbled  their  notes.  But  there 
may  not  bo  a  particle  of  the  matter  which  composed  that 
goodly  tree  fifty  yeais  ago  in  it  to-day.  The  traveller  of 
to-day  stands  on  the  banks,  or  glides  over  the  green  waters, 
of  the  river  Nile.  This  is  the  same  old  river,  he  says  to 
himself,  that,  ages  since,  bore  upon  its  “  heaving  bosom  anon 
the  cradle  of  Moses,  the  gay  vessels  of  the  undulation  festi¬ 
vals,  the  stately  processions  of  the  mystic  priesthood,  the 
gorgeous  barge  of  Cleopatra,  the  glittering,  changing,  flash¬ 
ing  tumult  of  thousands  of  years  of  life.”  But  yet  that  river 
is  not  coin})Osed  of  the  same  globules  of  water  that  three 
thousand  years  ago  “  waded  tediously  through  the  Egyptian 
plains,  and  so  rolled  down  to  the  sea”  ;  not  even  the  same 
j)articlcs  of  matter  compose  its  banks  and  channel,  and  the 
herbage  lhat  fringes  its  banks.  The  identity  of  the  insect  is 
preserved  through  all  the  transformations  by  which  it  passes 
from  the  chrysalis  to  the  butterfly.  These  illustrations  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  raised  body  may  be  properly  said 
to  be  the  same  with  the  one  we  now'  possess,  even  if  it  can 
be  proved  that  not  one  particle  of  the  matter  composing  the 
earthly  body  w'ill  enter  into  the  heavenly  body. 
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Suppose  the  historical  connection  between  the  future  and 
the  present  body  shall  remain  unbroken,  and  they  shall  be 
united  by  the  power  of  a  continuous  life,  just  as  the  histori¬ 
cal  connection  and  the  life  are  continued  in  the  body  of  the 
same  person  from  infancy  to  old  age  ;  suppose,  also,  the 
future  body  shall  express  the  conceptions  and  emanations  of 
the  soul  and  obey  the  will,  even  as  docs  the  present  body ; 
why  may  not  then  the  identity  of  the  present  and  the  raised 
body  be  preserved  ?  The  two  bodies  may  be  spoken  of  as 
one  body,  as  “  the  same,  and  yet  never  the  same.”  Does, 
now,  the  language  of  Paul  represent  the  differences  between 
the  two  bodies  to  be  so  great  and  radical  as  not  to  admit  of 
the  possibility  of  identity  in  the  sense  explained  ?  He  teaches 
us  the  present  body  is  earthly,  and  that  it  is  to  be  dissolved. 
The  future  body  is  heavenly  and  undccaying.  More  clearly 
to  unfold  his  meaning  he  employs  the  illustration  of  the  seed 
sown.  “  That  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except 
it  die.  Thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be,  but  bare 
grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat  or  some  other  grain,  but  God 
giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to  every  seed 
his  own  body.”  Our  Saviour  employs  the  same  analogy  in 
illustration  of  this  point.  “  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  except 
a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die  it  remaineth 
alone  ;  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.”  What, 
then,  docs  the  process  of  germination  in  the  plant  teach  us? 
The  seed  dies,  and  is  decomposed.  How  amazingly  different 
in  size,  in  form,  in  ])ropcrties,  and  characteristics  the  plant 
or  the  majestic  tree  from  the  tiny  seed  from  which  it  springs. 
And  yet,  science  teaches  us  that  in  that  tiny  seed  exists  the 
embryo  of  the  great  tree,  that  something  from  the  seed  —  it 
may  l)e  in  some  cases  a  particle  too  minute  to  be  discerned  by 
the  help  of  the  most  powerful  glasses  —  docs  certainly  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  plant,  and  that  the  connection 
of  life  between  the  seed  and  the  plant  through  all  changes 
is  preserved  unbroken.  Mark  the  testimony  of  an  eminent 
scientist  of  our  own  time.  His  words  are :  “  I  know  there 
are  some  who  entertain  a  vague  fear  that  the  facts  of  cliem- 
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istry  conflict  with  this  most  cherished  doctrine  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  but  so  far  from  this  I  find  that  they  elucidate  and 
confirm  it.”  And  again  :  “  The  glorious  doctrine  of  the  res¬ 
urrection  modern  scientific  discoveries  most  fully  confirm. 
As  the  grain  sown  in  the  furrow  rises  into  the  glory  of  the 
fiill-earcd  corn,  so  when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on 
incorriiption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality, 
our  natural  body,  sown  in  dishonor  and  weakness,  will  be 
raised  a  spiritual  body,  clothed  in  glory  and  power.”  ^ 

Modern  science,  enlightened  as  it  is,  cannot  disprove  the 
statement  of  Dr.  South  made  centuries  since  :  “  There  is  a 
portion  of  matter  in  every  human  body  that  never  passes  by 
transmutation  into  any  other  animated  body,  but  sinks  into 
and  rests  in  the  common  mass  of  matter,  and  there  remains 
unchanged  till  the  last  day.  What  these  parts  are  and  what 
quantity  of  matter  they  amount  to  is  known  only  to  God.” 
Neither  science  nor  revelation  teach  us  just  how  much  of 
the  material  of  our  earthly  house  will  be  wrought  into  our 
heavenly  building.  But  both  science  and  the  Bible  are  har¬ 
monious  in  affirming  that  something  from  the  earthly  may 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  heavenly.  Both  warrant 
the  assertion  of  the  real  and  proper  identity  of  the  two  bodies. 

(3)  In  unfolding  the  sense  of  this  passage,  the  next  ques¬ 
tion  which  arises  is :  When  does  the  saint  come  into  the 
possession  of  his  heavenly  building,  when  is  he  invested  with 
the  spiritual  body  ?  Of  all  the  questions  suggested  by  the 
passage  under  consideration,  this  is  the  most  difficult  of  solu¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  presumption  in  us  to  expect  to  answer  it 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all.  Still  we  are  not  excused 
from  an  honest  endeavor  to  search  out  the  answer  to  this 
question  so  far  as  that  answer  may  be  known.  Moreover, 
we  must  be  allowed  here  to  assume  that  the  soul  exists  in  a 
state  of  consciousness  during  the  interval,  whatever  it  may 
be,  between  death  and  the  general  judgment. 

The  proof  that  the  soul  in  the  full  and  conscious  exercise 
of  all  its  faculties  lives  on  in  death,  through  death,  and  be- 

1  Rclifrion  and  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke,  Jr.  pp.  104,  105. 
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yoiid  death,  without  interruption  forever,  we  have  endeavored 
to  present  in  this  Quarterly  (Vol.  xix.,  Art.  1)-.  We  now 
avail  ourselves  of  the  conelusions  therein  reached,  namely, 
that  the  soul  of  the  Christian  at  death  enters  into  a  state  of 
enjoyment  essentially  such  as  it  is  to  experience  eternally. 
Our  present  question  is:  When  docs  the  soul  receive  its  spir¬ 
itual  body  ?  Docs  it  come  into  the  possession  of  that  body 
at  the  instant  of  its  passage  through  the  gates  of  eternity,  or 
not  until  after  the  lapse  of  an  indefinite  number  of  centuries, 
at  a  point  lying  on  far  away  in  the  limitless  future,  almost 
or  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  thought,  that  point  which  is 
designated  as  the  general  resurrection  and  judgment,  the 
time  of  the  final  consummation  of  the  universe.  All  attempts 
to  fix  definitely  that  time  have  proved  signal  failures.  The 
probabilities  are,  myriads  of  years  will  have  rolled  into  eter¬ 
nity  ere  that  time  will  arrive.  If  we  may  credit  eminent 
astronomers,  it  will  take  eighteen  millions  of  years  for  the 
heavens  to  complete  one  revolution  around  a  common  center. 
How  many  revolutions  the  heavens  are  ordained  to  make 
before  they  shall  be  dissolved  we  know  not.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  a  large  number.  If  so,  the  period  that  is  to  elapse 
before  the  final  judgment  passes  knowledge.  Does  the  saint 
receive  his  heavenly  building  at  the  moment  of  death,  or  will 
he  exist  a  disembodied  spirit  until  all  these  ages  shall  have 
passed  away  ?  There  are  some  considerations  disposing  us 
to  answer,  that  he  receives  from  God  his  spiritual  body  the 
moment  he  lays  down  his  earthly  body. 

(a)  One  of  these  considerations  is  the  fact  that  this  suppo¬ 
sition  is  more  agreeable  to  our  instinctive  cravings  than  any 
other.  As  we  naturally  shrink  with  horror  from  the  thought 
of  annihilation,  as  we  instinctively  crave  immortality,  so  we 
naturally  shrink  from  the  thought  of  existing  in  eternity  as 
disembodied,  unclothed  spirits,  so  we  instinctively  crave  a 
body.  We  'would  not  be  unclothed.  We  shudder  at  the 
very  thought  of  having  our  spirits  deprived  of  all  covering. 
We  would  be  clothed  upon,  and  clothed  upon  all  the  time, 
that  mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life.  Now  if  these 
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inborn  desires  of  our  souls,  these  instinctive  cravings,  arc 
referred  to  —  and  that  they  are  thus  properly  referred  to  all 
admit — as  affording  a  presumption  that  the  soul  is  immor¬ 
tal,  and  will  not  exist  eternally  without  a  body,  then  they 
must  be  admitted  to  afford  a  presumption  more  or  less  strong 
that  the  soul  will  not  exist  for  indefinite  ages,  for  a  period, 
which  is  to  our  thought  and  feeling  almost  or  quite  equiva¬ 
lent  to  eternity,  without  a  body.  In  other  words,  the  view 
that  the  saint  receives  his  house  of  peerless  beauty  and  glory 
the  moment  he  is  dispossessed  of  his  tent-like  abode,  will  be 
generally  conceded,  we  think,  to  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
feelings  than  any  other  view.  The  idea  of  being  unclothed 
and  houseless  for  indermitc  ages  is  not  jdeasant  to  us. 

(b)  Again,  this  view  may  find  additional  plausibility  if 
we  consider  what  is  essential  to  the  personality  of  a  finite, 
created  being.  Our  conception  of  a  complete  created  person 
comprises  both  soul  and  body.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  scriptural  references  to  angels  are  such  as  to  justify  the 
belief  that  they  possess  bodies,  bodies  transcendently  ethe- 
realized  and  refined,  like  light  in  rapidity  of  movement  and 
appearance,  and  endowed  with  powers  adequate  to  the  duties 
and  exigencies  of  high  immortal,  spiritual  life.”  But  is  cor¬ 
poreality  an  essential  element  of  a  finite,  created  being?  In 
other  words :  Is  an  unembodied,  finite  creature  a  contradic¬ 
tion  in  terms  ?  If  so,  our  question  is  answered.  Only  one 
conclusion  is  possible.  The  spirit  is  clothed  upon  with  its 
spiritual  house  the  moment  its  tabernacle  of  clay  is  dissolved. 
It  steps  from  its  earthly  abode,  not  out  of  doors,  but  into  its 
heavenly  house.  There  are  metaphysicians  who  hold  that  a 
creature  without  any  bodily  form  is  inconceivable.  Says 
Pr.  Kurtz  :  “  God  alone  is  an  infinite,  an  absolute  spirit. 
He  only  exists  above  and  beyond  time  and  space.  A  crea¬ 
ted  spirit  without  a  corporeal  form  to  confine  it  to  time  and 
space,  to  bound  its  being  and  give  it  a  species  of  form,  must 
either  be  like  God,  infinite,  omnipresent,  and  eternal,  —  be 
God  himself ;  or,  since  that  would  bo  irreconcilable  with  the 
idea  of  its  having  been  created,  be  dissipated  into  nothing 
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and  utterly  lost.  Hence  within  the  province  of  created  life 
the  possession  of  a  body  is  the  condition  of  all  existence  ;  the 
corporeal  structure  is  the  instrument  of  all  activity  of  the 
spirit ;  it  constitutes  a  tenement  for  it,  gives  it  a  lodgment, 
and  thus  enables  it  to  preserve  its  legitimate  boundaries  and 
identity  —  without  a  body,  without  a  fixed  abode,  the  home¬ 
less  spirit  would  be  carried  everywhither  and  dissolved  into 
nothing  —  be  utterly  lost.”  ^ 

Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life,  ex¬ 
presses  substantially  tlie  same  sentiments.  Ills  language  is: 
“  We  must  affirm  that  body  is  the  necessary  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  mind  into  relationsliip  with  space  and  extension,  and  so 
of  giving  it  place.  Very  plainly  a  disembodied  spirit,  or  we 
ought  rather  to  say,  an  unembodied  spirit,  or  sheer  mind,  is 

nowhere . There  is  some  reason  to  question  whether 

sheer  spirits  could  (exccjit  by  iuTincdiate  acts  of  divine  power) 
be  individually  dealt  with  and  governed,  or  could  be  known 
and  employed,  or  could  form  lasting  associations.” 

Now,  yielding  all  due  respect  to  the  reasoning  of  these 
and  other  eminent  philosophers  wlio  coincide  with  them  in 
opinion,  wo  yet  must  be  allowed  to  say,  wo  do  not  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  accej)t  their  conclusions.  Plausible  as  their  theory 
may  be,  still  wo  can  but  ask  :  Is  the  unassisted  human  intel¬ 
lect  competent  to  decide  this  question  ?  Does  it  not  assume 
too  much  when  it  affirms  dogmatically  that  a  finite,  created 
being  cannot  exist  without  a  body  ?  Let  philosophy  exhaust 
its  powers,  and  after  all  must  it  not  leave  the  question  : 
When  is  the  spirit  invested  with  its  heavenly  body,  an  open 
question  ?  We  believe  it  must.  We  believe  if  we  would 
find  a  conclusive  answer  to  this  question,  wo  must  appeal  to 
revelation.  If  the  scriptures,  fairly  interpreted,  pronounce 
against  this  view,  even  though  many  considerations  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  hinted  at  may  conspire  in  giving  to  it 
plausibility,  it  must  be  abandoned.  What  is  the  answer  of 
infallible  scripture  ?  The  particular  passage  we  are  discuss¬ 
ing  does  not  unequivocally  indicate  the  time  when  tlio  saint 
1  See  “  Bible  and  Astronomy,”  by  J.  H.  Kurtz,  D.  D. 
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is  to  come  into  tlie  possession  of  his  house  not  made  with 
hands.  Were  we  shut  up  to  this  text  and  the  context, 
however,  should  we  not  naturally  infer  the  s})irit  enters* 
the  lieavenly  body  the  moment  it  leaves  the  earthly  ?  The 
apostle  is  finding  consolations  for  the  sorrows  of  his  fellow- 
Christians  and  himself,  in  a  contem})lation  of  the  momentary 
nature  of  their  athictions,  and  tlieir  neariiess  to  eternal  glory. 
Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  we  read  :  “  For  we  know  that, 
though  our  earthly  house  of  this  tent  be  dissolved,  we  have 
a  building  from  God.”  Wc  notice  Paul  employs  the  present 
tense.  He  docs  not  say  wc  shall  liave,  but  we  have,  e^ofxev. 
We  read  on,  “  For  in  this  [house]  we  groan,  earnestly  desir¬ 
ing  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven, 
if  so  be  that  being  clotlied  wc  shall  not  be  found  naked.  For 
we  that  arc  in  this  taliernacle  do  groan,  being  burdened  ; 
not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that 
mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life.”  Wc  observe  how 
he  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  being  unclothed  ;  with  what 
intense  earnestness  he  strives  to  comfort  those  to  whom  he 
writes,  by  [irescnting  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  idea 
of  leaving  the  fleshly  body,  that  of  taking  possession  of  the 
heavenly  body.  This  passage,  taken  by  itself,  to  say  the 
least,  docs  not  o[)posc  the  view  that  the  saint  receives  his 
glorified  resurrection  body  at  death.  Candor  obliges  us  to 
admit  it  is  quite  consistent  with  that  view.  But  will  this 
view  satisfy  all  the  texts  of  scripture  ?  The  scope  of  this  Arti¬ 
cle  forbids  a  minute  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  this  point. 
But  we  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  many  of  the 
teachings  of  scripture  seem  to  favor  this  view.  Such  as  the 
analogy  of  the  seed  sown,  which  has  been  so  admirably  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Dean  Trench  :  “The  decaying  of  the  insignificant 
and  unsightly  seed  in  the  earth,  and  the  rising  up  out  of 
that  decay  and  death,  of  the  graceful  stalk  and  the  fruitful 
ear,  contains  evermore  the  prophecy  of  the  resurrection,  even 
as  this  is  itself  in  its  kind  a  resurrection  —  the  same  process 
at  a  lower  stage  —  the  same  power  putting  itself  forth  upon 
meaner  things”  (Par.  p.  19). 
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In  the  process  of  germination  in  the  plant  the  new  is 
evolved  out  of  the  old  —  the  relation  of  tlio  now  to  the  old 
never  being  interru}>ted.  If  the  resurrection  is  tlie  same 
process  at  a  higher  stage,  we  naturally  ask  :  Why  then  is  not 
the  new  body  evolved  without  any  break  in  vital  connection 
out  of  the  old  ?  Moreover,  Christ  and  the  ins})ired  writers 
commonly  speak  of  the  departed  as  persons  who  have  already 
entered  upon  their  awards,  or  are  suffering  their  i)unishment. 
Christ  thus  speaks  of  the  departed  Lazarus  and  tlie  rich  man. 
And  mark  his  memorable  reply  to  the  Sadducees,  which  say 
tliere  is  no  resurrection.  The  case  they  referred  to  was  that 
of  the  woman  who  had  had  seven  husbands.  They  put  to 
our  Saviour  the  question  :  “  In  the  resurrection  whose  wife 
shall  she  be  of  the  seven  ?  ”  Charging  them  with  ignorance 
of  the  scriptures,  he  replies:  “When  they  shall  rise  from  the 
dead  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are 
as  the  angels.”  Ilis  language,  it  would  seem,  refers  to  the 
body,  and  implies  that  the  future  bodies  of  the  saints,  while 
truly  material  bodies,  will  bo  wonderfully  refined  and  glori¬ 
fied,  in  the  likeness  of  those  of  the  angels.  Our  Saviour  goes 
on  and  says :  “And  as  touching  the  dead,  that  they  rise,  have 
ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses  how  in  the  bush  God  spake 
unto  him,  saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of 
I^aac  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead, 
but  the  God  of  the  living.”  We  can  but  ask,  is  it  not  the 
natural  and  plain  sense  of  this  language  that  the  patriarchs 
had  already  arisen  ?  What  is  the  pertinency  of  the  reference 
to  them  in  this  connection,  if  they  had  not  risen  from  the  dead  ? 

Observe  in  general  the  phraseology  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
inspired  writers.  They  speak  not  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  exclusively.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  phrase 
“  resurrection  of  the  body,”  which  is  frequently  repeated  in 
discussions  on  this  subject,  does  not  occur  in  the  scriptures. 
The  scriptures  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and,  in 
many  instances,  at  least,  in  such  a  manner  and  connection 
as  to  favor  the  idea  that  the  entire  person  by  the  resurrection 
passes  on  and  upward  to  a  higher  state  of  existence. 
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Not  to  cite  other  passages  which  may  be  regarded  as  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  view  expressed  above,  we  are  bound  to  consider 
another  class  of  inspired  statements,  which  have  been  thought 
to  teach  conclusively  that  the  soul  of  the  saint  will  not  be 
clothed  with  its  glorified  body  until  after  the  lapse  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  ages.  Such  arc  all  those  passages  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  the  resurrection  of  all  the  dead 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  at  the  day  of  judgment.  Prominent 
among  these  passages  is  John  v.  28,  29:  “  Marvel  not  at  this, 
for  the  hour  is  coming  in  the  which  all  that  arc  in  the  graves 
shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth  ;  they  that  have 
done  good  unto  the  rcsuiTection  of  life,  and  they  that  have 
done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation.”  It  is  main¬ 
tained  by  some  interpreters  that  this  and  similar  texts  teach 
decisively  that  the  body  at  the  resurrection  comes  up  from 
the  grave,  the  place  where  it  is  deposited  at  death.  They 
insist  upon  a  strictly  literal  interpretation.  But  if  we  are 
bound  to  interpret  this  language  literally,  why  not  also  the 
twenty-fiftli  verse  of  tliis  same  chapter:  “Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  the  hour  is  coming  and  now  is,  when  the  dead 
[oi  ve^poi,  the  term  ordinarily  used  to  designate  those  physi¬ 
cally  dead]  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God.”  More¬ 
over,  what  becomes  of  the  bodies  of  vast  multitudes,  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  dead,  that  arc  never  placed  in  graves, 
that,  through  the  agency  of  fire  or  water  or  ditTcrent  solvents 
are  soon  after  death  reduced  to  their  ultimate  elements  ? 
As  the  s[)irit  does  not  descend  into  the  grave,  we  arc  forced 
to  ask  these  litcralists :  Docs  the  body  literally  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Son  of  God  ?  Entirely  irrelevant  is  it  to  adduce  the 
rc-appearance  out  of  their  tombs  of  our  Saviour  and  Lazarus, 
the  restoring  to  life  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  the  youth 
of  Nain.  For  their  earthly  house  had  not  been  dissolved, 
dccom|)osed.  Resurrection  in  their  case  was  the  re-anima¬ 
tion,  the  revivification  of  the  earthly  body  before  decompo¬ 
sition  had  taken  place.  Our  Saviour  after  his  resurrection 
ate  and  drank  and  declared  himself  to  be  composed  of  flesh 
and  bones,  and  Lazarus  lived  many  years  after  his  resurrec- 
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tion.  As  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  bodies  they  received  at  their  resurrection  could  not  have 
been  their  spiritual  bodies.  Consequently  these  instances 
prove  nothing  in  regard  to  the  literal  coining  forth  from  the 
graves  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  at  the  day  of  judgment,  al¬ 
though  they  do,  indeed,  evince  a  power  adequate  to  replace 
the  earthly,  perishable  body  with  a  spiritual  body.  We  can¬ 
not  avoid  the  inquiry  :  What  do  the  inspired  writers  mean  by 
the  word  “  grave,”  as  they  employ  it  in  tliese  passages?  Before 
we  declare  dogmatically  that  “no  doctrine  of  final  resurrec¬ 
tion  will  fit  all  the  texts  of  scripture,”  wo  are  bound  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  inspired  writers  by  this  word  mean  the 
literal  grave  of  the  body.  Is  it  not  possible  they  employ 
the  word  in  these  passages  as  they  do  in  some  others,  in  the 
Hebraistic  sense,  giving  to  it  a  signification  like  that  of 
the  Hebrew  sheol^  denoting  an  invisible  state,  the  place  of 
the  departed,  as  in  contrast  with  this  world  ?  This  is  a  point 
upon  which  we  cannot  enlarge  without  extending  this  Article 
unduly.  Before,  however,  we  admit  the  charge  that  the 
diversity  and  confusion  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  existing  among  Protestant  sects  are  due 
at  all  to  the  conflict  of  views  represented  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  we  deem  it  incumbent  on  us  to  consider  candidly  and 
fully  several  points  now  necessarily  omitted,  more  especially 
this  question  :  May  not  tlie  doctrine  of  final  resurrection  in¬ 
culcated  in  the  scriptures  be,  for  substance,  the  assembling 
by  Clirist  for  judgment  at  the  end  of  the  world  of  all  the 
dead  ?  It  is  possible  this  doctrine  may  consist  with  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  soul,  at  the  time  of  death,  is  invested  with 
its  spiritual  body.  Possibly  the  meaning  of  Christ  in  the 
passage  we  have  quoted  is :  Marvel  not  at  this,  for  the  hour 
is  coming  in  which  all  that  have  departed  this  life,  all  whose 
mortal  bodies  have  found  a  resting-place  on  the  land  or  in 
the  sea,  shall  hear  my  voice,  and  shall  come  forth,  they  that 
have  done  good  eh  avdaraaiv  unto  the  resurrection  of 

life  or  the  rising  up  to  life,  they  that  have  done  evil  eh 
dvda-raaiv  Kplcremf  unto  the  resurrection  of  condemnation. 
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or  the  rising  up  for  condemnation.  To  say  the  least  this  is 
one  mode  in  which  a  doctrine  of  the  final  resurrection  may 
harmonize  with  Christ’s  words  to  the  thief  on  the  cross  : 
“  This  day  shalt  thou  bo  with  me  in  paradise  ”  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  judgment-day  is  not  robbed  of  its  solemn  signi¬ 
ficance.  It  remains  an  occasion  on  wliich  Christ,  in  presence 
of  the  assembled  universe,  manifests  the  glory  of  his  redemp¬ 
tion,  vindicates  his  honor,  and  with  solemn  pomp  assigns  to 
all  men  their  eternal  awards. 
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No.  VII. 

KAN’S  INTELLECTUAL  CONSTI'TUTION,  AND  THE  GROWTH  OF  SOCIETY. 

Liberty  is  the  central  and  peculiar  power  of  man.  By  it 
he  is  cut  off  from  all  other  things  and  forces,  and  put  over 
against  them.  New  and  great  powers  are  indeed  necessary 
to  give  play  and  completion  to  tliis  power  ;  but  it  is  liberty, 
a  free  will,  which  is  the  citadel  of  manhood,  affording  under 
tlie  assaults  of  physical  forces  a  sufficient  retreat  to  a  spirit¬ 
ual  personality.  The  possession  of  this  power  divorces  man 
from  the  rule  of  the  material  world.  Whatever  may  be  the 
current  of  events  flowing  on  here,  however  far  back  they 
may  have  originated,  or  irresistible  may  be  their  sweep  in 
the  present,  they  flow  not  over  him,  save  by  submission  and 
defeat.  Liberty  absolves  man  from  the  government  of  physi¬ 
cal  forces  ;  it  reserves  him  for  a  higher  field,  and  therein 
gives  promise  of  now  relations,  new  dopcndoncios.  Though 
standing  on  the  boundary  of  a  nobler  realm,  it  is  easy  for 
man,  by  the  false  and  abortive  exercise  of  his  new  faculties, 
to  sink  to  the  lower  plane,  and  become  practically  a  slave  of 
VoL.  XXVI.  No.  104.  77 
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the  physical  conditions  of  life,  though  these,  while  affording 
a  form  of  activity,  limits,  and  bounds  of  liberty,  have  no 
necessary  and  indefeasible  hold  upon  him. 

A  second  power  so  closely  united  to  freedom  as  to  make 
this  worthless  without  it,  and  the  possibility  of  its  very  exist¬ 
ence  problematical,  is  conscience.  Herein  is  given  a  new 
law  to  the  new  power  removed  from  the  reign  of  necessary 
forces.  Those  who  accept  the  one  faculty  easily  accept  the 
other ;  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  new  power  calls  for  its  own 
its  peculiar  law,  and  this  peculiar  law,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  find  no  opportunity  of  a})plication  without  freedom.  In 
the  very  constitution,  then,  of  man,  we  have  faculties  which 
give  promise  of  a  new  service,  and  fit  him  for  a  fresh  set  of 
relations.  These  relations,  it  is  evident,  must  have  a  perma¬ 
nence  and  scope  proportioned  to  the  powers  whose  presence 
they  recognize  and  whose  development  they  promote.  Direct, 
limited,  and  transient  physical  effects  may  be,  as  they  are, 
simply  and  satisfactorily  reached  by  jdiysical  forces  and  in¬ 
stinctive  action;  by  the  play  of  appetites  and  that  appearance 
of  reasoning  arising  by  an  act  of  iiicmory  in  the  association 
of  ideas.  If  man  were  developed  out  of  and  into  a  material 
universe,  he,  like  the  lower  forms  of  life,  might  easily  and 
justly  bo  woven  into  its  strict  government ;  ho  might  by  a 
few  directly  efficient  or  instinctively  applied  infliieiices  be 
wholly  brought  under  its  restricted  and  close-bound  physical 
connections.  For  such  ends  and  relations  a  moral  nature 
would  be  a  superfluity,  an  impertinence,  and  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  this  physical  genesis  and  dependence  of  man  usually 
and  consistently  omit  in  their  philosophy  his  moral  and  free 
powers. 

If  these  are  to  maintain  the  position  which  sound  philoso¬ 
phy  assigns  them,  we  see  that  they  make  way  for  and  claim 
the  immediate  and  personal  government  of  God.  A  moral 
nature  can  find  no  adequate,  no  exalting  action,  except  in 
connection  with  a  superior  moral  personality.  Dy  the  very 
possession  of  conscience  a  moral  government  is  established, 
above  and  beyond  all  merely  j)hysical  liabilities,  and  is  par- 
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tially  administered  in  tins  world.  Tlie  sense  of  guilt  and  of 
approval  unmistakably  present  in  the  individual,  echoed  and 
enforced  by  kindred  and  often  more  declared  praise  and  cen¬ 
sure  on  the  part  of  society,  furnish  the  basis  of  a  purely 
moral  discipline,  becoming  more  manifest  and  efficient  with 
every  step  of  progress.  But  this  government,  though  actual, 
and  in  its  lowest  forms  beyond  the  compass  of  simply  physi¬ 
cal  and  appetitive  forces,  is,  nevertheless,  merely  incipient  — 
the  naked  seed  or  spore  of  spiritual  life.  We  have  in  it  the 
clue  and  promise  of  the  next  stage  of  jtrogress,  the  growth 
that  lies  beyond  us.  The  possession  of  such  powers  in  our 
intellectual  furniture  as  conscience  and  free-will,  sets  us 
apart  as  subjects  of  a  new,  a  spiritual  kingdom ;  their  pres¬ 
ent  exercise  discloses  the  commencement  of  another  epoch 
of  training,  while  their  full,  adequate  development  claims 
contact  with  the  moral  purity  and  personality  of  God,  and  a 
sufficient  field  for  the  unrestricted  growth  of  forces  so  fresh 
and  germinant.  We  are  in  the  possession  and  use  of  that 
which  is  purely*  spiritual,  which  is  in  itself  perfectly  super- 
sensual,  grows  by  a  supersensual  law,  and  is  trained  by  a  spir¬ 
itual  government  actually  administered,  though  incipiently 
and  obscurely  in  the  world.  A  free-will,  acting  under  the 
law  of  conscience,  is  strictly  a  supernatural  phenomenon, 
which  can  in  no  wise  be  understood  as  a  mere  fragment 
of  a  system,  but  demands  the  whole  sphere  of  the  spiritual 
universe  wherein  to  revolve,  into’  wdiich  to  he  taken  up  and 
comprehended  as  the  part  of  a  fitting  whole.  These  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  in  man’s  very  constitution  are 
the  suggestion,  the  explanation,  and  the  evidence  of  an 
invisible  throne  and  authority.  ^Man  actually  cuts  into  that 
superior  circle ;  here  lies  a  section,  nay  the  centre,  of  his 
being,  and  lie  is  compelled  therefore  to  know  it,  to  believe 
in  it,  and  to  feel  its  transcendent  claims.  The  first  and  last 
effort  of  every  false  philosophy  is  to  hide,  modify,  set  aside 
these  superior  faculties,  this  present  and  visible  seal  and 
testimony  of  God’s  ownership  in  us  and  ours  in  him. 

Not  only  do  our  intellectual  faculties,  but  also  the  move- 
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ment  of  the  mind  in  the  growth  of  knowledge,  indicate  our 
relation  to  the  spiritual  world  and  its  hold  upon  us.  In  all 
inquiries  we  of  necessity  start  with  faith ;  faith  accompanies 
each  step  and  closes  the  investigation.  This  is  true  even  of 
the  most  physical,  positive,  and  rationalistic  forms  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Natural  science  can  do  nothing  except  tlirough  the 
testimony  of  faculties  whose  trustworthiness  it  has  no  method 
of  verifying.  All  its  conclusions  are  resolved  into  sensations 
and  judgments,  whose  validity  it  must  accept  on  their  own 
simple  testimony.  So  they  affirm,  more  than  this  it  knows 
not;  deeper  than  this  it  cannot  sink  its  shaft  of  exploration. 
The  very  existence  of  that  physical  world  in  which  it  is  so 
busy,  whose  laws  are  to  it  so  irrefragable,  whose  forces  arc 
so  sweeping,  it  knows  but  by  inference  as  the  source  and 
cause  of  its  own  impressions,  its  ow'ii  sensations.  Lot  faith 
in  the  correct,  reliable  action  of  the  mind  fall  away,  and  the 
external  w'orld  becomes  a  dream,  distinguished  from  other 
dreams  only  by  its  greater  persistency.  Let  faith  fall  below 
the  normal  mark  set  for  it  in  our  mcntaL  constitution  by 
God,  and  the  wdiole  visible  world  disappears,  the  entire  field 
of  positive  knowledge  sinks  beneath  endless  and  shifting 
waves  of  unsubstantial  phenomena ;  as  to  an  observer  on  the 
summit  of  some  mountain,  the  plain  is  lost  beneath  the  driv¬ 
ing  clouds.  Men  may  take  wdiat  pleasure  they  choose  in 
investigating  these  appearances,  these  beautiful  yet  perfectly 
unsubstantial,  these  apparently  related  but  wholly  indepen¬ 
dent,  illusions,  yet  their  own  judgments  concerning  them 
will  be  but  another  mist-wreath,  till  they  can  establish  their 
truth  in  faith ;  till  by  trust  in  the  inevitable  movement  of 
mind  they  can  bid  these  vapors  to  rise  and  disclose  the  sub¬ 
stantial  earth  whence  they  spring,  whose  momentary  veil 
they  are. 

And  this  faith,  though  it  presents  itself  as  faith  in  our 
own  faculties,  is  virtually  faith  in  God  the  maker  of  them. 
Here  is  an  instrument  furnished  us ;  we  may  believe  its 
images  to  be  a  concerted,  consistent  hallucination;  or  we 
may  believe  them  to  be  counterparts  of  the  facts,  resting 
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like  the  surface  of  the  ocean  upon  its  depths ;  but  it  is  a  case 
in  which  proof  assumes  that  form  of  belief  termed  faith  in 
him  who  made  the  instrument,  and  gave  it  to  us  for  purposes 
of  knowledge,  and  not  deception.  Most  manifestly  we  rest 
on  the  character  of  this  instrument,  the  mind.  We  can 
only  see  through  the  eye,  hoar  througli  the  ear,  understand 
by  the  judgment.  Do  we  thus  see,  hear,  and  understand  ? 
The  only  affirmative  answer  that  can  be  given  is  that  of  faith. 

How  inevitable  and  natural  it  is  that  a  positive  science 
that  cannot  verify  one  of  its  ultimate  conclusions,  that  inter¬ 
ests  itself  only  in  phenomena,  that  skilfully  frames  its  defini¬ 
tions  so  as  to  make  these  to  bo  all,  and  struggles  to  believe 
them  to  be  all,  has  nothing  to  say  of  another,  a  future  life ; 
since  it  only  knows  this  present  life  as  a  coming  and  going, 
a  fleeting  show  in  consciousness.  What  can  we  hope  from 
an  intellectual  experience  that,  like  a  mirror,  merely  presents 
to  the  eye  the  accidental  things  that  pass  before  it,  and  may 
be  dashed  down  any  instant,  to  the  entire  extinction  of  the 
space  and  the  objects  it  seems,  and  only  scorns,  to  contain. 

Nor  can  we  have  any  belief  in  the  permanence,  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  nature,  any  more  than  in  its  existence  aside  from 
faith.  That  things,  forces,  will  remain  as  tliey  arc,  implies 
that  they  are,  and  that  tlicy  have  in  them  abiding  elements. 
That  a  series  of  appearances  have  followed  each  other  in  a 
given  way  can  give  no  sufficient  ground  of  belief  that  they 
will  continue  to  follow  each  other  in  a  similar  way.  The 
anticipation  which  it  induces  can  only  be  an  ungrounded 
habit  of  mind,  a  confirmed  tendency,  like  that  of  a  lunatic. 
If  things  arc  and  indicate  a  jilan,  then  we  have  reason  to 
believe  through  our  faith  in  the  Author  of  all  things,  that 
this  plan  will  bo  pursued,  this  line  of  action  completed.  We 
have  no  other  reason  to  render  for  our  belief  in  the  perma¬ 
nency  of  nature,  than  the  clfcct  on  the  mind  of  its  past 
continuity,  unless  ])y  faith  we  ground  that  belief  in  the 
comprehensive  and  abiding  will  of  God.  Reject  faith,  and 
we  arc  compelled  to  receive  it  again  under  the  form  in  which 
the  p'hilosophcr  ol  unbelief,  Herbert  Spencer,  actually  takes 
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it  back ;  that  what  returns  ofteiiest  to  the  mind  is  thereby 
verified,  becomes  incontrovertible  from  the  simple  fact  tliat 
that  with  which  we  would  controvert  it  is  weaker  tliaii  itself. 
Thus  faith,  and  with  it  belief,  is  resolved  into  an  intellectual 
habit,  the  rutting  into  the  mind  of  its  ever-returning  convic¬ 
tions,  not  good,  or  at  least  not  known  to  be  good,  at  the  out¬ 
set,  but  made  so  by  repetition,  as  a  road  is  defined  by  driving 
over  it.  Thus  the  trust  at  onee  due  to  our  faculties  is  re¬ 
placed  by  a  pitiful  repose  in  the  pertinacity  of  a  conclusion 
in  itself  unsatisfactory,  sceptical  philosophy  is  herein  reduced, 
by  its  own  confession,  to  the  assertion  that  a  lie  persisted  in 
is  equivalent  to  the  truth,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  so-called  truth  is  anything  more  than  this.  Yet 
even  in  those  conditions,  faith  is  not  escaped,  it  merely  re¬ 
poses  on  repetition,  instead  of  on  original  trustworthiness. 
The  true  statement  would  seem  to  bo,  that  the  reiterated 
declaration  of  a  faculty,  in  itself  worthy  of  faith,  makes  us 
clear  as  to  what  its  testimony  is. 

That  ill  philosophy  we  start  with  faith  as  the  indispensable 
condition  of  knowledge,  is  manifest.  No  philosophy  can 
escape  the  fundamental  condition  of  a  concession  of  at  least 
a  portion  of  our  faculties,  since  these  furnish  both  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  science  of  mind,  and  every  step  of  the  process 
by  which  they  are  constructed  into  a  coherent  system.  Any 
philosophy,  therefore,  which  refuses  this  faith  is  at  once  in 
air,  and  can  neither  construct  its  logical  mechanism,  or  bring 
it  to  bear  upon  any  jioint  whatever.  Those  who  have  striven 
in  this  field  _  to  reduce  faith  to  a  minimum,  have  produced 
systems  so  slight,  shadowy,  remote,  fantastic,  that  they  have 
found  no  acceptance  beyond  the  circle  of  a  few  adroit,  pro¬ 
fessional  metaphysicians,  looking  upon  mental  science  as  a 
field  for  skilful  equilibration  rather  than  useful  knowledge — 
a  cold,  vague,  airy,  upper  region,  whore  adepts  run  on  snow- 
shoes  without  floundering. 

The  history  of  philosophy  is  a  narrative  of  failures  incident 
to  too  little  faith,  failures  to  grasp  and  accept  simple  fiicts 
in  their  simplest  forms.  Deny  the  notion  of  liberty,  cease 
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to  have  faith  in  our  first,  our  intuitive  convictions,  and  proof 
becomes  impossible.  The  mind,  occupied  with  the  necessary 
connections  of  the  external  world,  approaching  the  problem 
of  liberty  through  the  false  analogy  of  things  bound  in  fixed 
dependencies,  finds  itself  increasingly  incapacitated  to  pass 
over  the  great  gulf  which  divides  the  spiritual  from  the 
physical,  and  take  position  on  those  pure  heights  beyond.  As 
the  bird  that  never  flies  loses  the  power  to  fly,  so  the  mind 
that  works  always  and  only  through  the  links  of  causation 
is  at  length  unable  to  find  contentment  and  truth  in  any 
other  form  of  explanation.  It  has  narrowed  its  vision  to 
that  which  it  has  exclusively  contemplated.  It  mistakes  the 
repose  of  habit,  the  conviction  of  familiarity,  for  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  proof.  Strangeness  impresses  it  like  error ;  an  unu¬ 
sual  like  a  false  judgment. 

Equally  must  the  notion  of  right  be  accepted  and  obeyed 
in  order  that  we  may  feel  the  full  force  of  the  argument 
which  sustains  it  as  a  transcendental  idea.  He  whose  con¬ 
sciousness  comes  forward  to  testify  to  its  immediate  povrer, 
to  its  uncalculating  and  unselfish  character,  to  the  unmeas¬ 
ured  stress  with  which  it  urges  the  mind,  can  find  no  grave 
difficulties  in  those  proofs  ■which  establish  its  original  and 
independent  character.  Proofs  on  such  a  theme  as  this  must 
lie  felt  through  or  by  means  of  that  clear,  powerful,  personal 
experience  which  capacitates  us  to  discover  them.  It  may 
be  that  we  regard  the  right  as  the  useful  because  we  have 
made  the  obviously  useful  the  right.  We  see  moral  ques¬ 
tions  in  a  moral  atmosphere,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  soul 
is  dependent  on  its  pervasive  faith.  The  roseate  hues  of 
truth  can  only  be  caught  by  one  whose  sky  is  filled  with 
morning  light.  A  philosophical  system  is  often  as  false  a 
medium  through  which  to  view  certain  phenomena  of  the 
soul,  as  is  a  telescope  an  inadequate  and  perlexing  instru¬ 
ment  wdth  w  hich  to  w’atch  the  glories  of  a  sunset.  The  mild 
light  of  heaven  must  be  suffused  through  the  soul  that  it 
may  at  once  see  and  feel,  and  thus  truly  see  the  interior, 
luminous  nature  of  spiritual  affections.  Indeed,  emotions 
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are  often  to  perception  what  papillae  are  to  touch ;  and  the 
want  of  them  is  the  numbness  of  the  receptive  organ.  Noth¬ 
ing  transcendent  can  be  reached  without  faith ;  for  what 
are  tlic  intuitions  of  tho  soul  but  the  starting-points  and 
vouchers  of  knowledge?  Reject  these,  refuse  faitli,  and  you 
will  find  the  vacant  shell  of  knowledge,  eaten  out  of  unbelief, 
passed  hack  to  you  as  the  true  kernel  of  wisdom. 

Yet  more  is  this  genesis  of  reason  from  faith  manifest  in 
the  theoretical  and  practical  growth  of  religion.  Start  with 
absolute  scepticism,  and  we  can  reach  nothing  cither  in 
science,  jdiilosojdiy,  or  religion.  Grant  the  validity  of  the 
testimony  of  consciousness  in  our  logical  faculties,  and  we 
reach  an  idealistic  philosophy,  and  not  religion,  since  the 
attributes  and  existence  of  God  depend  for  their  proof  on 
intuitive  faculties.  Grant  the  validity  of  the  inference  by 
which  the  mind  refers  its  sensations  to  an  outside  world, 
and  we  have  the  material  of  science  and  valid  knowing  of 
real  being.  Now,  though  we  have  taken  a  long  step  toward 
a  religious  belief  and  life,  we  have  not  reached  them,  since 
God  is  no  more  the  object  of  perceptive  than  of  merely  logi¬ 
cal  powers.  Still  further,  faith,  credence,  acceptance  of 
intellectual  action  must  find  admittance  before  we  arc  pre¬ 
pared  to  interpret  and  understand  the  universe  through  an 
infinite  Creator.  The  movcinciit  is  identical  in  character 
with  that  by  which  we  arc  led  to  believe  in  the  external 
world,  and  thus  lay  the  foundations  of  positive  knowledge; 
it  involves  no  new  principles,  only  the  more  extended  appli¬ 
cation  of  old  ones,  a  wider  acceptance  of  the  ideas  furnished 
by  the  mind  itself  for  the  explanation  of  the  world  around 
it.  No  philoso})hy  whatever,  not  even  the  most  naked  ideal¬ 
ism,  can  lay  aside  all  faith  in  the  faculties  and  processes  of 
the  mind,  and  the  most  complete,  most  spiritual  ])liilosophy, 
recognizing  in  their  entire  complement  the  physical  and  per¬ 
sonal  agencies  of  the  universe,  requires  no  more  than  uni¬ 
form,  consistent,  and  therein  rational  confidence  in  tho 
implanted  constitution  and  laws  of  intelligence.  It  is  more 
philosophical  to  accept  these  in  their  entireiicss,  than  it  is  to 
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be  forced  reluctantly  to  admit  a  part  while  arbitrarily  re¬ 
jecting  the  remainder.  It  is  not  the  climax  of  philosophy 
to  stand  on  one  leg  because  it  is  a  possible  feat,  wlien  the 
body  provides  two  with  equal  claims  of  admission  to  service. 
Such  an  aj)plication  of  the  law  of  parsimony  is  absurd.  If 
we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  admit  the  soundness  of  the 
logical  processes,  the  [)resence  and  applicability  of  such 
notions  as  those  of  s]jace  and  time,  —  and  without  tliese  we 
must  fall  flat,  and  cannot  gcr  upon  our  feet  either  in  philoso¬ 
phy  or  science  —  there  is  no  reason,  to  be  drawn  from  above 
or  below,  from  without  or  from  within  the  mind,  wliy  this 
normal  movement  of  faith  should  not  be  allowed  to  complete 
itself  in  the  cheerful  aceeptance  of  our  entire,  mental  fur¬ 
niture,  of  every  mental  solvent,  of  every  explanatory  idea, 
wrought  with  the  same  finniiess  into  our  intellectual  consti¬ 
tution.  Religion  docs  not  differ  from  science  in  resting  on 
faith,  but  in  resting  at  the  centre  on  the  entire  circle  of 
legitimate  supports,  instead  of  poising  itself  uncertainly,  now 
on  one,  now  on  another.  It  may  be  worthy  of  German  in¬ 
genuity  to  sec  what  is  the  least  })ossiblc  surface,  the  minutest 
postulate,  which  will  give  one  a  footing  in  the  quagmire  of 
speculation,  lifting  the  body  above  the  slough,  and  to  try  by 
what  ra})id  and  dexterous  movements  here  and  yonder  it 
can  be  traversed  in  diverse  directions ;  but  it  is  the  part  of 
earnest,  working,  practical  sense  to  occupy  and  build  on  all 
the  solid  ground  given  in  the  mental  world,  knowing  that 
one  square  foot  must  rest  at  length  on  the  same  rock  as 
another,  that  of  faith. 

Nor  is  it  any  more  a  reproach  of  a  believing  than  of  a 
sceptical  philosophy,  that  its  convictions  owe  much  of  their 
depth  and  sense  of  certainty  to  tlic  long  familiarity  of  the 
mind  with  them,  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  accustomed  to 
rest  upon  them.  The  law  of  habit  is  as  subtile,  as  powerful 
in  its  action  on  unbelief  as  on  belief,  and  the  philosophy  of 
scepticism  may  deny  the  grounds  of  faith  with  increasing 
conviction  and  confidence,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  the 
mind,  from  the  long  contemplation  of  one  class  of  proofs  and 
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distrust  of  another,  has  attached  firm  belief  to  the  former 
and  settled  unbelief  to  the  latter.  It  is  plain,  moreover,  that 
a  large  and  most  essential  class  of  religious  proofs  cannot 
but  bo  wanting  to  a  mind  without  the  faith  necessary  to 
their  reception.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  one  to  come  to  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  integrity,  the  high  moral  endowments, 
of  a  person  from  whom  he  has  been  alienated,  of  whom  he 
has  conceived  a  settled  distrust.  Such  an  one  is  necessarily 
cut  off  from  the  most  convincing  and  immediate  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  a  sound  sympathetic  life.  Thus  the  scope  and  reach 
of  religious  truth,  what  it  is  in  itself,  in  its  ministration  to 
the  mental  and  spiritual  activities,  arc  of  necessity  hidden 
from  one  who  will  not  receive  it,  who  views  it  remotely,  dis¬ 
trustfully.  The  phenomena  of  physical  life,  of  sensation, 
sight,  hearing,  arc  explained  from  within  on  their  own  plane 
of  actual  experience  ;  and  not  the  less  arc  those  of  spiritual 
life.  The  most  satisfactory,  rational,  unanswerable,  of  all 
proofs,  is  that  which  springs  from  a  rightly  analysed  experi¬ 
ence.  Men  may  reason  as  they  will  concerning  a  given 
remedy,  they  may  come  to  the  most  positive  conclusions 
that  this  or  that  effect  cannot  follow  from  it,  yet  a  personal, 
carefully  scrutinized,  oft-repeated  experience  will  overpower 
all  antecedent  reasonings.  The  highest  religious  truth,  the 
purest  traits  of  character,  the  most  perfect  repose  of  the 
affections,  are  in  the  judgments  they  call  for  like  the  finest 
works  of  art ;  perception  and  feeling  are  so  interlaced  in  the 
right  conclusion  that  one  cannot  dissolve  away  the  tissue  of 
emotion  and  leave  the  colorless  skeleton  of  thought.  To 
feel  in  each  case  is  to  perceive,  and  to  perceive  is  to  feel. 
The  intrinsic  power  and  glory  of  religious  truth,  its  ability 
to  do  what  it  claims  to  do,  can  only  be  completely  recognized 
by  an  actual  inhalation  of  this  breath  of  spiritual  life  that 
God  breathes  into  his  own.  There  is  nothing  new  or  strange 
in  this.  From  the  intoxication  of  a  feast  to  that  of  an  an¬ 
them,  feeling  must  lend  itself  to  perception,  or  there  will 
only  be  the  semblance  of  knowdedge.  Not  to  feel  religious 
truth  is  to  have  the  more  mechanical  conditions  of  sight,  but 
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not  tliG  scnsorium  whereon  to  lodge  the  image.  Dei  ision, 
directed  toward  the  higher  truths  of  religion,  like  ridicule 
of  superlative  art,  only  betrays  the  poverty  of  the  soul. 

That  all  knowledge  commences  in  faitli  is  obvious  from 
another  point  of  view.  What  sliall  the  links  of  reasoning 
lock  into  if  not  into  the  first  staj de-truths  that  God  gives  us  ? 
Wluit  shall  we  see  exce})!  that  wnich  h  ultimate,  since  we 
have  no  further  organ  wherewith  to  interiu'ct  sight?  If  the 
eye  could  start  without  its  own  conditions,  could  scrutinize 
itself,  we  should  really  need  no  eye,  no  conditioned  and  re¬ 
stricted  sense.  Knowledge  is  like  an  organic  product.  We 
must  start  with  })rotoplasm,  with  an  inscrutable  cell.  This 
granted  it  may  feed  on  inorganic  material,  multiply  cells, 
and  throw  them  in  complex  living  relations.  We  may  de¬ 
light  ourselves  with  this  order,  but  the  unexplained  postu¬ 
late,  life,  remains  everywhere  with  us.  We  secure  the  seen 
by  allowing  it  to  rest  i)ack  on  the  unseen  below  it.  Insist 
on  positive  knowledge,  and  your  knowijig  becomes  the  most 
superficial  jiossilde.  We  may  study  the  reflection  from  the 
surface  of  a  stream,  and  overlook  the  stream  itself,  its  depths, 
sources,  issues,  yet  this  mere  film  of  truth  reposes  on  that 
continuous  flood.  Little  indeed  shall  we  know  if  we  only 
regard  that  knowledge  which  we  perfectly  know.  Tlie  phi¬ 
losopher  must  mount  on  to  the  shoulders  of  faith,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  or  the  waters  prove  too  deep  for  him,  and 
he  perishes  in  helpless  imbecility.  By  leaving  something 
behind  us  as  unknown,  we  gain  the  opportunity  of  going 
forward,  and  finding  at  least  a  known  sequence.  On  this 
in  itself  easy  condition  of  faith  do  we  gain  the  privilege  of 
knowing  anything.  So  far  as  we  can  search  the  knowing 
faculties  at  all,  we  do  it  later  by  a  light  which  they  them¬ 
selves  have  given  us. 

Not  only  do  our  intellectual  faculties  in  their  very  nature, 
ill  the  faith  their  use  involves,  indicate  a  moral  government 
—  since  there  is  no  faith  without  a  moral  basis  on  which  it 
may  repose,  —  but  also  the  order  in  which  truth  is  unfolded 
in  the  progress  of  man  looks  to  the  same  supremacy  of  re- 
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ligioiis  forces.  Man  at  first  makes  his  own  the  type  of  all 
action.  The  free,  personal,  wayward  element  of  liberty  is 
that  with  which  he  is  most  familiar,  and  is  brought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  constant  explanation  of  the  real  or  imaginary 
facts  about  him.  As  a  result  of  this  pre-eminent  sense  of 
personal  power,  of  spontaneous  and  reckless  action,  there 
will  naturally  arise  many  blighting  superstitions,  a  belief  in 
charms,  magic,  sorcery,  and  a  readiness  to  accept  on  every 
occasion  a  supernatural  source  for  any  event  in  the  least 
beyond  the  ordinary  elfects  of  known  natural  causes.  The 
personal  clement  first  asserts  itself,  and  while  resulting  in 
the  credulities,  the  tyrannies  of  intolerant  superstitions,  it  is 
nevertheless  that  which  is  first,  most  e'scntial,  most  native 
to  man.  We  may  be  ashamed  of  its  follies,  regret  its  usur¬ 
pations,  reprobate  its  cruelties,  but  we  cajuiot,  without  our¬ 
selves  doing  far  worse,  without  still  more  benumbing  and 
wasting  the  spiritual  j»owers,  cancel  this  sense  of  freedom, 
and  withdraw  the  light  it  brings  to  the  universe.  The  most 
stu[)id  excesses  of  the  supernatural  clement,  the  veriest  fet- 
ichism,  or  the  malignant  pursuit  of  witches,  arc  no  sufficient 
offset  to  its  value.  Hotter  these  than  that  man  should  suc¬ 
cumb  to  nature,  should  know  only  the  torment  of  hunger 
and  raven  like  a  beast,  If  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
and  independent  })owcr  could  not  be  otherwise  maintained, 
otherwise  developed,  then  let  us  not  regret  these  extrav¬ 
agances,  this  ])ath  so  darkened  by  the  night  of  superstition, 
so  haunted  by  demons  as  to  seem  veritably  and  historically 
to  lie  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Nor  is 
it  so  certain  that  those  intractable,  barbarous  ages  did  not 
herein  find  the  only  adequate  agencies  of  restraint  and  disci- 
jdinc.  Savage  instincts  are  not  to  be  bound  and  handled 
with  the  silken  cords  and  cobweb  fibres  of  humanitarian 
systems.  It  is  not  safe  to  be  too  sympathetic  over  the  bloody 
bit  that  curbs  the  mouth  of  the  restive  brute.  Crudity  and 
cruelty  arc  inseparable.  More  life  and  joy  must  follow  more 
light  and  love,  and,  groping  in  the  darkness,  we  must  accept 
the  painful  instruction  of  hard  blows  and  sharp  points.  It 
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is  time  for  us  to  mistrust  whether  there  is  any  bright  and 
cheerful  path  for  a  race  out  of  darkness  and  sin  ;  whether 
the  imagination  of  man  evokes  any  more  cruel  deities  tlian 
their  passions  require  for  their  restraint ;  whether  a  less 
bitter  evil  would  prove  as  rapidly  its  own  cure.  This  swee}> 
iiig  hy  naturalists  of  all  the  faiths  of  tlie  past  into  one  refuse- 
heap  of  superstitions,  of  things  useless  and  forsaken,  is  as 
imphilosophical  as  it  is  irreligious.  Those  were  real  forces, 
having  most  potent  and  beneficial  sway. 

In  the  progress  of  knowledge  a  second  clement  has  been 
brought  forward.  We  have  traversed  one  hemisphere  and 
reached  another.  The  necessity  and  uniformity  of  natural 
law  have  become  the  controlling  idea.  This  notion  arrogates 
to  itself  the  name  of  science,  and  laughs  a  contemptuous, 
incredulous  laugh  at  magic  and  miracles,  at  all  that  rises,  or 
strives  to  rise,  above  the  plane  of  the  natural  into  the  super¬ 
natural.  One  inclusive,  a  priori  judgment  sweeps  into  limbo 
all  as  equally  illusory,  that  hints  at  anything  more  than  a 
strictly  physical  origin,  from  the  tricks  of  a  juggler  to  the 
works  of  Christ.  Now  I  may  not  call  this  attitude  which 
science  is  assuming  with  daily  increasing  clearness,  between 
which  and  the  old  view,  })hilosophers  and  theologians  stand 
in  all  stages  of  transition,  a  superstition  ;  yet  it  is  as  ill- 
founded,  one-sided,  and  disastrous,  as  much  to  be  deprecated 
in  some  of  its  features,  as  the  worst  credulity  of  them  all. 
If  either  is  to  triumph  over  the  other  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  universe,  let  mind  lord  it  over  matter,  not  matter 
over  mind.  Let  us  have  the  downright  atrocity  of  burning 
witches  rather  than  the  impossibility  of  sin,  a  theoretical 
impossibility,  sure  to  end  in  a  most  incurable,  irredeemable 
fact  of  sin.  Liberty  essentially  a  supernatural  power,  a  per¬ 
sonal  Deity,  an  immediate  providence,  a  divine  revelation, 
are  all  submerged,  lost  forever  in  this  cold  stream  of  dead, 
irrational  forces,  sweeping  down  from  the  dreary  depths  of 
eternity,  spreading  on  either  side  farther  than  the  thought 
can  reach,  and  ready  to  stretch  with  its  sullen,  heedless 
waves  through  all  the  future,  through  universal  nature  now 
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immortal ;  ready  to  drink  up  momentarily  the  snow-flake  lives 
of  men  now  hopeless  of  immortality.  There  can  be  no  half¬ 
way  work  if  tliis  notion  of  physical  forces  is  to  have  the 
entire  field.  Causes,  mere  causes,  know  nothing,  and  can 
tell  nothing  of  God,  of  liberty,  of  a  future  life.  We  may 
float  while  we  have  life,  on  this  boundless  ocean  of  forces, 
but  we  ourselves  are  no  more  than  the  last  bubble  the  waves 
have  dashed  into  being,  and  will  quickly  dash  out  again  —  a 
thill  film  that  holds  air,  reflects  an  image,  and  gives  a  pleas¬ 
ing  play  of  colors,  but  hardly  makes  a  drop  in  the  eternity 
of  waters. 

If  this  is  what  is  set  over  against  superstition  —  and  when 
materialistic  scepticism  shall  find  its  logical  completion,  noth¬ 
ing  more  can  remain  —  then  let  us  bo  superstitious,  fright¬ 
ened  by  magic,  and  pinched  by  sorcery,  only  so  be  that  we 
may  believe  in  ourselves,  in  liberty,  in  immortality,  in  our 
spiritual  powers.  This  belief  in  nature  is  but  one  half  the 
globe  of  thought,  the  further  half,  the  half  that  gleams  and 
is  frozen  in  cold  starlight,  while  the  other,  the  nearer,  the 
spiritual  hemisphere  basks  in  heat  and  is  bathed  in  sunlight. 
Philosophy,  justly  so-called,  comes  forward  to  complete  the 
growth  of  knowledge,  not  to  divorce  the  present  from  the  past, 
not  to  cut  the  roots  which  have  grown  in  darkness,  spare, 
attenuated  in  hard-pan,  bent,  flattened  between  rocks,  but  to 
draw  forth,  to  draw  upward  into  trunk  and  branches  the 
essential,  life-giving  principle  contained  in  them ;  to  confront 
nature  with  man  and  man  with  natui^,  liberty  with  neces¬ 
sity  and  necessity  with  liberty ;  to  complement  the  uniform¬ 
ity  of  natural  with  the  versatility  of  a  personal  power,  and 
to  found  a  watchful  providence  on  the  grander,  broader, 
more  abiding  provisions  of  physical  law.  IIow  could  this 
great  work  be  accomplished,  how  could  philosophy  strug¬ 
gling  for  a  foothold  resist  this  current  of  unbelief,  but  for 
those  firm  foundations  of  faith,  that  inevitable  reversion  of 
man  to  himself,  to  his  own  conscious  liberty,  which,  in  pre¬ 
vious  centuries,  have  issued  in  so  many  and  so  gross  super¬ 
stitions?  Here  is  not  ground  more  for  scepticism  than  for 
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belief,  not  more  for  denial  than  for  affirmation.  Commence 
your  science  by  wiping  the  slate  clean,  by  the  obliteration 
of  man’s  nature  and  history,  and  you  have  lost  half  the 
phenomena,  half  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  may 
cipher  as  you  v.dll,  theorize  as  you  will,  you  cannot  restore 
yourself  to  wholeness,  to  soundness,  in  the  result.  In  place, 
then,  of  that  derisive  order  which,  assigning  the  first  stage 
of  development  to  theology  and  the  second  to  mctapliysics, 
closes  with  positive  knowledge,  we  would  substitute,  first,  the 
unfolding  of  the  jiersonal  element,  second,  of  the  impersonal 
element,  and  third,  the  balanced  adjustment  of  the  two,  faith, 
science,  and  philosophy,  the  secure  foundation  of  theology. 
Theology  thus  roots  itself  deeply  in  the  past,  yet  is  found  in 
the  last  stages  of  growth  the  terminal  bud. 

As  the  scriptures  become  associated  with  opinions,  and 
seem  to  imply  them  on  various  subjects  in  nature,  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  science  has,  in  more  than  one  instance,  necessitated 
the  entire  abandonment  or  marked  modification  of  the  views 
incidentally  derived  from  revelation,  or  thought  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  it.  Now  no  portion  of  belief  that  has  once  become 
connected  with  what  the  mind  regards  as  infallible  religious 
truths  can  bo  removed,  can  give  way,  without,  for  the  time 
being,  seriously  affecting  its  faith.  Belief  is  to  such  an  one, 
in  all  its  jiarts,  a  single  structure,  possessed  throughout  of 
equal  strength.  To  discover,  therefore,  that  one  portion  is 
beginning  to  fail  before  the  assaults  of  science,  is  a  serious 
shock  to  belief.  The  only  alternative  which  weaker,  more 
timid  minds  can  find  to  absolute  acceptance  is  absolute  re¬ 
jection.  They  arc  tempted  to  a  blind  defense  of  that  which 
is  indefensible,  or  to  a  precipitate  and  needless  abandonment 
of  the  entire  works  as  untenable.  Revelation  is  thus  in¬ 
volved,  with  a  few,  in  the  fate  of  every  cobweb  of  opinion 
which  has  been  spun  about  it  or  has  become  attached  to  it. 
If  the  world  was  not  formed,  as  they  supposed,  in  six  days, 
then  the  wall  is  breached,  and  the  citadel  of  faith  will  fall  at 
the  next  assault. 

Here  we  touch  an  intrinsic  difficulty,  not  so  much  in 
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revelation  as  in  the  human  mind.  No  scriptures  can  tell 
all  things.  Wherever  the  limit  is  set,  there  will  occasion  be 
given  for  false  implications.  Inferences  will  certainly  arise, 
and  will  in  men’s  minds  have  the  same  authority  as  the 
things  directly  taught  —  indeed,  will  cease  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  them.  The  form  of  truth  must  remain  incom¬ 
plete,  partial ;  the  substance,  the  kernel,  is  alone  valid,  vital. 
But  the  appropriate  discrimination  between  the  two,  men 
will  not  make,  cannot  at  once  learn  to  make.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  an  abandonment  of  a  previous  form  of  belief  becomes 
necessary,  they  are  disturbed  and  cut  from  their  moorings ; 
are  set  adrift  on  the  stream  of  doubt.  The  difficulty  is,  they 
have  made  no  provision  for  growth.  They  have  reduced 
religious  truth  to  a  rote-rule  of  life,  and  wish  to  hold  and 
use  it  in  this  form.  They  expect  the  seed  to  remain  to¬ 
morrow  exactly  what  it  is  to-day.  They  wish  to  garner  it, 
not  to  plant  it.  When,  then,  the  cuticle  bursts,  and  a 
a  germinant  paint  is  obtruded,  the  process  is  looked  on  as 
one  of  disturbance,  loss,  and  overthrow,  not  of  accumulation 
and  life.  There  is  no  growth  without  a  change  bf  form, 
■without  some  decay  ;  and  these  have  not  been  contemplated 
*  as  incident  to  religious  truth.  Dogmas  that  have  been 
regarded  as  ultimate  cannot  show  themselves  mere  data, 
premises  for  a  broader,  higher  conclusion,  germs  struggling 
with  a  force  too  great  for  them,  without  creating  something 
of  the  same  confusion  and  consternation  with  which  we 
should  behold  a  mummy  turning  and  tugging  in  its  cere¬ 
ments.  When  we  close  discussion,  and  fix  doctrine?  to  a 
letter  for  all  eternity,  when  we  roll  the  stone  to  the  mouth 
of  the  sepulchre,  and  seal  it,  a  strange  dismay  overtakes  us 
to  find  them  stirring  and  instinct  with  life  again. 

Now  growth,  spiritual  growth,  growth  of  religious  truth, 
is  the  most  absolute  claim  of  all,  and,  in  the  development  of 
knowledge,  the  same  forces  of  thought,  the  same  reflective 
movements  which  awaken  and  disturb  the  mind  are  present 
to  calm  and  reassure  it.  The  power  to  present  the  diffi¬ 
culties  implies  somewhere,  and  calls  forth  somewhere,  the 
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power  to  remove  them.  The  inflexible  notion  of  inspiration 
which  under  the  appearance  of  protecting  the  truth  is  in 
fact  strangling  it,  gives  w’ay ;  and  we  shortly  find  that  we 
are  all  the  better  off  without  it  —  that  a  free,  responsible 
play  of  thought,  of  interpretation,  is  more  conducive  to 
spiritual  life  and  manhood  than  a  stubborn  effort  to  extin¬ 
guish  mental  light  under  the  darkness  of  the  letter.  We 
discover  that  spiritual  liberty  is  better,  safer,  more  whole¬ 
some  than  spiritual  servitude. 

Thus  scientific  cavilling  and  historic  criticism  give  the 
believer  a  better  grasp  of  the  truth,  a  more  profound  pene¬ 
tration  into  its  nature  and  office,  and  open  for  him  the  path 
into  tlie  noblest  form  of  freedom.  Babes  may  still  be  fed  on 
the  milk  of  precise  dogma,  may  have  their  food  measured 
out  to  them,  lest  they  misfeed  or  overfeed ;  but  manly 
strengtli  claims,  and  can  safely  be  allowed,  a  wider  range, 
and,  in  the  very  necessity  of  self-selection  and  self-restraint, 
finds  the  true  field  of  its  faculties.  Thus  with  speculative 
liberty  comes  the  power  to  use  it ;  and  that  action  which 
seemed  in  the  outset  destructive  shows  itself  constructive, 
developing  a  product  containing  all  the  life  of  the  past,  with 
a  form  and  adaptations  those  of  the  time  which  has  brought 
it  forth.  It  is  this  very  power  to  renew  itself,  to  abandon 
the  old,  to  slough  off  dead  material,  that  saves  revelation 
from  actual  overthrow,  and  makes  it  what  it  is  —  the  Word 
of  God,  with  the  breath  of  liis  inspiration  in  it.  Were  it 
firm  and  inflexible  under  the  attacks  of  unbelief,  it  would 
certainly  in  the  end  crumble  under  repeated  blows  into  dust. 

As  it  is,  the  world  has  not  seen  the  time,  in  spite  of  all 
scientific,  historic,  and  philosophic  criticism,  in  which  the 
real  magnitude  of  the  truths  of  the  New  Testament,  their 
self-evidencing  power,  the  divine  proportions  of  its  chief 
figure,  have  been  so  distinctly  beheld,  and  so  profoundly  felt. 
The  Spirit  is  giving  life.  The  unessential  incidents  being 
stripped  away,  or  put  in  their  true  relations,  the  eyes  of  all 
are  directed  to  the  essential,  eternal,  undeniable  excellence 
of  a  Divine  Personage  and  mission  in  the  earth. 
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So  also  truths  more  interior  to  the  revelation  itself  have 
had  an  order  of  development  which  reveals  the  divine  gov¬ 
ernment  as  woven  logically,  concurrently,  into  the  very 
growth  of  the  mind.  The  sense  of  justice  must  always  pre- 
'cede  that  of  grace,  as  much  in  the  progress  of  the  individual 
and  of  society  as  in  revelation.  The  exuberance  of  youth, 
wayward  appetites  and  desires,  institute  at  once  the  demand 
for  law.  Not  till  self-government  has  laid  down  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  great  outlines  of  order  is  any  concession  of  grace 
fitting,  or,  indeed,  possible.  "Where  there  is  no  law,  tliere 
is  no  forgiveness.  It  is  the  strength,  the  firmness,  of  the 
forces  that  have  established  and  are  maintaining  order  that 
render  grace  admissible,  safe,  desirable.  So  long  as  society 
is  exposed  to  hourly  violence,  so  long  as  general  security 
has  no  guarantee,  little  can  be  said  or  thought  of  grace. 
Justice,  law,  arc  the  ideas  towards  whose  enforcement  every 
effort  must  be  directed.  When  the  barriers  of  crime  have 
come  to  be  of  granite,  when  they  are  deeply  settled  in  the 
public  mind,  in  civil  and  social  institutions,  then  there 
spring  up  an  opportunity  and  a  desire  for  generous,  gracious 
administration.  Grace  cannot  even  have  the  lustre  of  grace 
till  it  finds  relief  and  outline  on  the  dark  back-ground  of 
wrath,  of  divinely  appointed  justice  eternally  upheld  in  its 
claims.  Sinai  stands  long  before  Calvary,  in  human  history 
as  in  divine  revelation. 

The  idea,  also,  of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  of  which  modern 
thought  boasts  itself,  and  is  sometimes  almost  willing  to  cast 
into  the  teeth  of  revelation  as  alien  to  it,  is  logically  and 
safely  reached  in  the  development  of  human  thought,  only 
when  his  integrity,  and  the  sternness  and  strength  conse¬ 
quent  thereon,  have  been  previously  learned.  The  child’s 
first  experience  of  the  father,  or  rather  the  one  which  is  to 
him  the  earliest,  most  stubborn,  and  noticeable  fact,  pertains 
to  his  authority.  Kindness  without  this  is  as  much  a  thing 
of  course,  and  as  little  thought  of,  as  sunshine.  When  firm 
government  has  been  long  felt,  when  its  guidance  and  its 
restraint  begin  to  find  appreciation,  then  is  the  heart  ready 
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to  be  deeply  touched  by  the  love  and  patience  of  this  pro¬ 
tracted  oversight,  ready  to  recognize  and  feel  the  warmth 
of  paternal  love.  Kindness  no  longer  seems  a  form  of 
indolence,  love  a  constitutional  instinct,  or  indulgence  pa¬ 
rental  weakness.  Character  finds,  like  the  mountain,  its 
rock-base,  and  wo  feel  but  the  more  keenly  its  gentle  moods 
and  the  security  of  the  calm  retreat  it  offers.  Thus,  in  tlie 
experience  of  the  child,  we  have  a  fatherhood  which  is  first 
manhood,  a  mountain  whose  sunny  slopes  are  all  backed  and 
held  heavenward  by  the  sheer  precipices  and  rugged  sides 
bracing  from  the  north.  The  love  of  God  is  the  light  and 
warmth  of  his  integrity,  his  fathcrliood  the  stretch  of  his 
authority  and  the  steadiness  of  his  control.  Not  till  we 
have  tested  and  struggled,  as  it  were,  with  the  moral  strength 
of  God,  can  we  at  all  understand  his  parental  affection. 

A  minor  coincidence  of  development  we  mark  in  this 
connection,  that,  as  fast  as  the  telescope  has  enlarged  to 
our  eyes  the  universe,  and  rendered  our  earth,  ourselves, 
our  history,  of  proportionately  little  consequence,  has  the 
microscope,  its  almost  necessary  accompaniment,  opened  up 
beneath  us  the  marvellous  extent  of  God’s  providence,  the 
surprising  completeness  of  his  care.  If  we  are  depressed  by 
the  one  revelation,  we  find  exaltation  in  the  other.  If  the 
hand  of  God  seems  to  overarch  us  afar  off,  we  may  yet  see 
that  it  stretches  tenderly  beneath  us,  and  that  the  declaration 
of  the  scriptures :  “  The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all 
numbered,”  is  not  more  explicit  and  cheering  than  the 
minute  workmanship  of  the  world. 

Thus  every  movement  of  thought  that  seems  adverse  to 
faith  brings  with  it  its  compensations,  and  leaves  the  truths 
of  religion  more  glorious,  more  impregnalilc  than  ever.  It 
is  not  that  their  old  strength  is  left  them,  but  that  a  new 
light  is  shed  upon  them  and  shines  through  them.  The 
foundations  are  uncovered,  and  the  constitution  of  nature 
and  of  man  are  found  to  be  corner-stones  of  this  spiritual 
structure ;  their  otherwise  opaque  mass  made  translucent 
and  glorious  with  the  light  that  penetrates  them  from  above. 
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and  unites  them  to  this  one  temple,  this  one  cosmos  of 
beauty  and  strength.  An  intellectual  constitution  thus 
reposing  on  faith,  involving  it  as  the  foundation  of  science 
and  philosophy,  prospering  inquiry  in  proportion  as  this  its 
condition  is  freely  recognized,  bringing  retribution  to  unbe¬ 
lief,  and  evolving  anew  the  grounds  of  credence  when  these 
have  been  momentarily  disturbed,  reveals  the  stubborn, 
inborn  strength  of  the  religious  element. 


That  society  is  under  the  government  of  moral  forces, 
that  throughout  it  furnislies  a  discipline  to  the  moral  nature, 
rewarding  progress  with  new  and  easier  conditions  of  life, 
and  checking  retreat  at  each  successive  point  with  a  sterner 
and  harsher  regimen,  arc  facts  so  obvious  as  thereby  to  lose 
much  of  their  effect  on  the  mind.  It  is  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  the  law  is  so  incorporated  into  nature,  or,  as  we 
express  it,  so  springs  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  to 
weaken  or  remove  our  sense  of  design.  Society  is  the 
natural  element  of  man,  as  the  air  is  that  of  the  bird,  or 
water  that  of  the  fish.  Here  his  nature  finds  play,  and 
thence  spring  the  influences  ■which  civilize  and  exalt  him. 
Indeed,  the  supernatural  element  takes  chiefly  this  nat¬ 
ural  form ;  and  prophet,  apostle.  Saviour  are  the  divine 
inspiration,  the  divine  Word  becoming  flesh  and  dwelling 
with  us. 

Society  cannot  exist  without  law,  government ;  and  that 
government  must  be  raised  to  the  surface,  must  be  con¬ 
spicuous  and  tangible  among  men,  little  disposed  to  respect 
the  rights  of  others.  Tyranny  —  that  is,  the  tyrannical  ten¬ 
dency  —  is  a  multiplication  of  the  interferences,  an  increase 
of  the  severity,  of  law,  making  it  less  dependent  on  the  choice 
of  those  subject  to  it.  Liberty  is  the  reduction  of  these 
restraints,  rendering  them  more  and  more  submissive  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  those  whom  they  affect.  The  worst 
tyranny  is  better  than  anarchy,  since  it  sets  some  limits  to 
violence,  while  anarchy  gives  none.  Anarchy,  moreover. 
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tends  to  tyranny,  gives  opportunity  for  it,  and  a  sense  of 
advantage  in  it.  In  a  period  of  violence,  the  strongest  soon 
shows  himself,  and  a  preponderance  of  power  is  secured, 
enlarged,  established.  The  principles  and  modes  of  action 
which  belong  to  a  lawless  period  are  favorable  to  absolute 
authority,  easily  chime  in  with  it,  and  do  not  suffer  that 
growing,  organized  opposition  which  belongs  to  more  reflec¬ 
tive  periods.  The  condition  of  society  also  prompts  it  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  speedy,  irresponsible  action  of  one  man. 
When  robbery  and  violence  are  imminent,  when  a  state  of 
war  is  a  state  of  nature,  the  order  and  safety  which  arc  most 
adequate  and  easily  maintained  are  those  which  rest  in  a 
single  will,  backed  by  immediate  power. 

As,  however,  the  commercial  and  social  aims  and  labors 
of  men  expand ;  as  they  come  to  cherish  more  and  more 
complex  plans ;  as  the  sense  of  ownership,  of  individuality, 
and  of  rights  increases,  the  extent,  severity,  and  irresponsi¬ 
bility  of  law  and  the  lawgiving  authority  become  more 
vexatious.  The  opportunity  to  choose  ends  and  means,  and 
the  liberty  to  do  all  that  one  chooses,  become  highly  prized. 
General  security,  moreover,  becomes  so  well-established,  so 
much  a  matter  of  course ;  the  barriers  of  society  are  so  well 
known  and  so  strong,  that  the  sense  of  danger  hardly  exists, 
and  the  restrictions  and  vexations  of  authority  no  longer 
present  themselves  as  the  price  of  safety.  In  this  enlarged 
life  of  the  individual  come  at  once  the  occasion,  demand, 
and  possibility  of  liberty.  The  desire  for  free  institutions, 
in  that  strength  which  makes  it  a  formidable  social  force, 
will  not  be  developed  much  in  advance  of  those  conditions 
of  enterprise  and  self-control  which  render  freedom  feasible, 
desirable.  The  restless  passions  of  men  may  occasionally 
precipitate  progress,  and  bring  forth  an  era  of  lawlessness  in 
the  name  of  liberty ;  yet  even  then,  while  a  portion  of  the 
coveted  end  may  be  missed,  there  will  be  gains  which  shall 
go  far  to  compensate  the  momentary  losses  of  convulsion. 
Political  institutions  shape  themselves  in  the  main  to  the 
character  of  the  social  forces  at  work,  and  grow  out  of  the 
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conditions  over  which  they  preside.  Irresponsible  punish¬ 
ment  accompanies  outrageous  crime,  susceptible  of  no  otlier 
restraint  than  that  of  fear ;  severe  law  hems  in  blind  and 
stubborn  passion ;  and  liberty  is  the  pliancy  of  law  to 
private  enterprise,  its  concession  to  general  integrity  and 
safe-conduct.  The  liberality  of  law  is  the  demand  and  the 
reward  of  social  and  moral  development,  and  leaves  men 
more  open  to  that  higlier,  more  immediate  government  that 
God  exercises  over  them.  Freedom  would  not  be  useful 
before  it  comes.  It  comes  when  it  is  useful  —  when  the 
internal  life  can,  with  some  pressure  and  power,  claim  it, 
and  thus  show  its  ability  to  use  it. 

Another  allied  development,  revealing  the  discipline  of 
man’s  moral  nature  incident  to  the  growth  of  society,  is  civil 
and  criminal  law.  There  are  here  four  points  of  interest  — 
the  difference  at  different  periods  in  the  crimes  recognized 
and  punished,  the  change  in  the  character  of  penalties,  in 
the  spirit  with  which  punishment  is  inflicted,  and  the  manner 
in  which  this  growth  has  been  achieved.  The  modern  codes 
include  a  large  variety  of  cases,  especially  those  of  a  social 
and  commercial  cliaractcr,  which  cither  had  no  existence  in 
an  earlier,  ruder  state  of  society,  or  found  no  recognition  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  protection  thrown  about 
contracts,  conveyances,  inorcantilc  paper  ;  around  education, 
character,  and  reputation  ;  the  safety  afforded  not  merely  to 
person  and  property,  but  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  pure  air, 
free  light,  unobstructed  ways,  safe  and  seemly  surroundings ; 
the  vested  rights  of  imbeciles,  minors,  and  widows ;  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  eleemosynary  gifts ;  the  laws  of  inheritance,  and 
international  law,  serve,  with  innumerable  other  examples, 
to  indicate  tlie  great  growth  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  the 
interlocking  of  the  two,  and  the  manifold  directions  in  wliich 
the  moral  sense  has  been  quickened,  and  society  has  accepted 
new  duties. 

The  change  in  the  character  of  the  penalties  inflicted  is 
almost  equally  striking.  The  chief  crime  known  to  society, 
that  of  murder,  among  the  German  tribes,  and  very  gen- 
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erally  among  other  nations,  was  punished  with  a  fine,  as  if 
the  claim  instituted  was  not  so  much  that  of  society  against 
the  murderer  for  its  own  protection,  as  that  of  the  father, 
tlie  family,  the  friends,  for  the  weakness  and  loss  occasioned 
by  the  removal  of  one  of  their  number.  The  feelings  of  the 
parties  aggrieved,  rather  than  the  public  weal,  called  forth 
justice.  In  exactly  this  spirit  the  master  has  always  claimed 
a  compensation  for  the  slave  killed,  while  the  real  crime, 
that  of  murder,  has  been  overlooked.  The  sense,  then,  of 
criminality  at  this  point  has  deepened,  the  punishment  in¬ 
flicted  has  become  more  proportionate  and  fitting,  and  been 
rendered  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  society.  If  we  add  to 
this  such  facts  as  the  more  severe  and  general  penalties 
inflicted  on  offences  against  chastity,  and  the  softening  down 
of  the  penalties  for  trespasses  against  property,  as  theft  and 
indebtedness,  we  see  that  the  notion  of  guilt  has  undergone 
entire  revision,  and  been  brought  to  a  much  higher  standard. 
The  moral  element  predominates,  and  the  vindictive,  retalia¬ 
tory  spirit  of  law  is  subdued. 

Tlie  third  point  referred  to  is  the  change  of  feeling  with 
which  punishment  is  inflicted.  The  savageness,  remorseless¬ 
ness,  and  brutality  of  earlier  times  are  either  wholly  removed 
or  greatly  mitigated.  It  is  astonishing  to  us,  with  our 
present  sense  of  justice,  that  the  criminal,  especially  when 
the  offence  was  but  slight,  should  have  become  at  once  an 
outcast,  witliout  sympathy  or  protection  ;  that  the  accused 
party  should  have  been  liable  to  torture ;  that  the  whole 
administration  of  law  should  have  been  marked  by  tlie  most 
lawless  cruelty,  giving  to  the  bailiff,  jailor,  and  executioner 
a  character  and  office  most  brutal  and  repulsive.  The 
growth  of  humanity  in  this  department,  the  displacement  of 
the  blindness  and  insensibility  of  the  past  with  intelligent, 
firm,  impartial,  yet  kind  and  considerate  justice  are  obvious 
and  undeniable  victories  of  the  moral  sentiments.  Whole¬ 
some  food,  healthy  employment,  adequate  protection,  and 
more  or  loss  of  instruction  have  taken  tlie  place  of  scanty 
and  offensive  food,  indolence,  crowded  and  filthy  apartments, 
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severe  exposure,  and  entire  inattention  to  intellectual  and 
spiritual  wants.  In  connection  with  this  change  of  temper, 
the  stocks,  whippings,  mutilations,  and  the  various  forms  of 
torture  have  disappeared ;  fine  and  imprisonment  have  be¬ 
come  the  almost  exclusive  forms  of  punishment ;  and  the 
death-penalty,  in  those  few  cases  in  which  it  is  reserved,  is 
inflicted  in  private.  Punishment  is  no  longer  made  a  spec¬ 
tacle,  nor  docs  it  often  assume  such  a  form  as  necessarily 
either  to  brutalize  those  who  inflict  it  or  those  who  suffer  it. 
Criminal  procedure  contemplates  tlie  interests  of  the  criminal 
as  well  as  tliose  of  the  community,  and  is  especially  gentle, 
even  parental,  toward  the  young,  in  whom  are  still  germs 
of  hope.  The  growth  of  a  motherly  instinct  in  society 
towards  its  offspring,  displacing  the  hasty,  hard  chastise¬ 
ment,  the  indolent,  revengeful  ways  of  an  overseer,  with 
tenderness  and  consideration,  is  now  indicative  of  a  true 
social  and  moral  life. 

The  last  point  to  he  noticed  in  this  change  is  the  method 
in  which  it  has  taken  place.  It  has  been  the  result  of  a 
slow  and  steady  growth  of  the  moral  sentiments  called  forth 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  common  weal.  While  Christianity  has  come 
in  to  accelerate  and  sustain  the  movement,  it  has  been 
grounded  all  along  in  the  conscience,  has  taken  its  origin 
hack  of  any  form  of  religious  faith,  and  has  felt  indirectly 
the  higher  motive  working  its  way  down  through  the  moral 
nature.  The  exigencies  of  life  have  drawn  forth  legislative 
act  and  judicial  decision,  and  thus  developed  voluminous 
law,  permeated  everywhere  with  moral  principle,  and  giving 
an  increasingly  just  system  of  ethical  precepts.  A  con¬ 
tinuous  development,  like  that  of  Roman  law,  rooted  in  the 
remote  past  —  unfolding  by  its  own  vigor  and  interior  life  a 
wonderfully  varied,  just,  and  complete  code,  extending  this 
by  its  own  applicability  and  excellence  over  those  Western 
anarchical  tribes  whose  violence  had  been  the  overthrow  of 
the  empire,  and  giving  to  modern  Europe  the  germs  of  still 
further  and  fuller  systems  —  affords  a  most  marked  illustra- 
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tion  of  the  moral  discipline  at  work  among  men.  The  way 
ill  which  the  successive  systems  of  civil,  canon,  and  common 
law  have  affected  one  the  other  —  the  older  causing  its 
influence  to  descend  upon,  or  pass  over  into,  the  younger 
by  virtue  of  superior  excellence ;  the  manner  in  which  a 
freer  form  of  practice,  as  that  of  equity,  has  been  made  to 
soften  and  complement  ordinary  procedure ;  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  legal  fictions,  by  means  of  which,  without  the  modifi¬ 
cation  of  existing  law,  more  complete  justice  has  been 
reached ;  and,  in  the  growth  of  common  law,  the  silent 
arrest  of  unsound  or  unjust  precedents  by  a  new  decision, 
furnish  remarkable  instances  of  the  steady  unfolding  and 
growing  precision  of  the  moral  judgments  of  men. 

Another  direction  in  which  the  moral  growth'  of  society  is 
indicated  is  its  increased  coalescence,  the  interest  it  collec¬ 
tively  feels  in  the  masses,  and  tlie  greater  responsibility 
which  it  accepts  in  connection  with  them.  Men  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  one  class  cannot  bo  neglected  save  at  the 
expense  of  every  other.  The  squalor  and  filth  of  a  caravan 
of  devotees  making  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  become, 
through  the  cholera,  a  matter  of  universal  concernment. 
The  crowded,  unclean  tenements  of  a  large  city  are,  for  a 
like  reason,  objects  of  general  attention.  The  mechanic 
presses  the  inquiry  why  he  cannot  obtain  a  better  com¬ 
pensation  for  his  services,  and  finds  an  answer  in  the  num¬ 
bers  and  low  condition  of  those  who  compete  with  him  for 
employment.  Without  lifting  the  lowest,  those  next  above 
them  cannot  be  much  elevated  in  social  well-being ;  and 
thus  on  to  the  highest  rank.  Men  are  interlocked,  as  the 
links  of  a  chain,  and  rise  and  fall  together.  The  middle 
and  upper  classes  also  find  that  they  must  either  suffer 
under  the  severe,  absolute  rule  of  a  few ;  or,  dividing  gov¬ 
ernment  among  themselves,  be  exposed  to  the  restlessness 
and  revolt  of  the  many ;  or,  extending  suffrage  to  these,  so 
educate  them,  so  open  to  them  laudable  ambitions,  as  that 
the  public  interest  may  be,  and  may  be  seen  to  be,  the 
common  interest.  The  republican  government  of  a  corrupt 
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city  quickly  convinces  every  citizen  that  his  property,  his 
comfort,  even  his  life  depend  largely  on  the  well-being  of 
the  many. 

The  periods  in  which  individuals  so  loom  up  above  the 
masses  as  to  concentrate  all  eyes,  and  contain  in  themselves 
the  fortunes  of  a  nation,  are  rapidly  passing.  The  good 
conduct  of  the  tradesman  we  patronize,  of  the  mechanic  we 
employ,  the  servant  W’e  hire,  is  often  a  matter  of  as  much 
private  and  immediate  interest  to  us  as  the  trustworthiness 
of  rulers,  hemmed  in,  as  they  are,  and  held  to  duty  by  consti¬ 
tutions  and  conditions  more  powerful  than  any  one  man  or 
clique.  As  much  as  the  great  have  been  reduced  in  influ¬ 
ence,  so  much  have  the  weak  been  lifted  up ;  and  wliile,  as 
against  the  many,  no  one  is  strong,  through  and  by  means 
of  the  many  there  remains  the  opportunity  of  the  highest 
strength.  Persuasion,  influenee,  which  develop  the  individ¬ 
uality  of  all,  take  the  place  of  force,  which  swallows  up  the 
many  in  one.  Society  is  now  the  seat  of  thought,  of  power ; 
and  in  it  the  greatest  and  the  least  are  at  work.  To  those 
who  love  the  towering,  often  the  desolate,  peaks  shot  up  of 
old  in  single  lives  by  the  volcanic,  blind  eruption  of  tribes 
and  nations  under  one  impulse,  there  may  seem  to  be  loss 
in  this  ;  but  to  those  who  rejoice  in  the  ditfusion  of  heat, 
light,  life,  the  fruitfulness  of  the  broad  campaign,  there  will 
be  seen  in  it  great  gain. 

This  growing  unity  in  society  reveals  itself  even  in  the 
follies  of  men  ;  and  fashion  —  a  tidal  wave  of  social  mimicry, 
a  fellowship  of  frivolous  impulses  —  sweeps  statedly  through 
a  large  share  of  the  civilized  world.  In  a  more  significant 
way  dramatic,  fictitious,  and  oratorical  literature  evince  the 
increasing  sense  everywhere  of  the  retributive  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  character  of  social  law.  The  Nemesis  of  remote,  obscure 
crime,  of  inherent  perversity,  or  of  fitful  impulse  is  habitually 
represented  as  pursuing  the  individual,  in  a  consequential, 
inevitable  way  shaping  after  events ;  or,  if  for  a  time  lost 
sight  of,  suddenly  reappearing  in  ripe  retribution.  The 
novelist  gratifies  the  critical  moral  sense  of  men  by  the 
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subtil ty  with  which  he  traces  the  threads  of  spiritual  influ¬ 
ence  woven  centrally  into  the  fabric  of  life,  and  re%’eals  them 
suddenly  returning  to  the  surface,  giving  it  its  pattern 
and  figure.  The  poet  delights  us  as  he  gives  expression  to 
a  passionate  sense  of  high  endeavor,  of  reward,  of  retribu¬ 
tion  ;  while  the  orator  holds  us  back  by  threatened  justice, 
or  urges  us  on  by  the  assurance  tliat  the  invincible  forces  of 
truth  are  with  us.  Thus  is  society  more  and  more  knit 
together  by  a  clear  recognition  of  the  forces,  the  living 
forces,  at  work  everywhere  in  it. 

The  moral  nature  thus  called  out  in  all  states  and  actions 
of  men  should  show,  and  does  show,  growth — that  its  law 
is  felt  more  profoundly,  felt  in  new  and  higher  forms  of  life. 
Personal  ambition,  pride  of  family,  pride  of  rank  have  been 
the  motives  which  have  impelled  improvement  and  held  the 
race  fast  in  the  gains  it  has  made.  The  arrogant  individual, 
the  aristocratic  class,  the  hated  caste,  have  presented  power¬ 
ful  obstacles  to  retrogression,  and  furnished  the  few  the 
strongest  of  selfish  imjiiilses.  In  place  of  these,  there  are 
now  substituted  more  and  more,  in  the  growth  of  demo¬ 
cratic  society,  the  love  of  knowledge,  the  love  of  personal 
excellence,  public  spirit,  and  benevolence. 

The  higher  development  of  the  moral  impulse  is  also 
shown  in  a  much  more  careful,  unwavering,  and  honest 
pursuit  of  truth  than  ever  before.  Blind  acceptance,  fanat¬ 
ical  advocacy,  bigoted  adhesion,  dead,  formulated  dogma 
even  defying  the  moral  sentiments,  are  less  prevalent  than 
ever  before.  More  minds  desire  to  know  truth,  and  ear¬ 
nestly  and  patiently  bring  their  intellectual  powers  to  its 
discovery.  The  love  of  truth  in  earlier  centuries  fre¬ 
quently  expressed  itself  in  the  unreasoning,  obstinate  way 
in  which  alleged  principles  were  held;  in  the  cold,  sceptical, 
destructive  way  in  which  they  were  attacked.  Though 
something  of  both  of  these  phases  of  action  still  remains, 
there  has  been  a  most  manifest  growth  in  a  simple  desire 
for  truth,  in  a  candid  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  grounds 
of  belief,  and  find  in  them  a  personal  basis  for  rational  faith. 
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This  sincerity  and  activity  and  fairness  of  research  are  a  high 
development  of  the  moral  nature,  and  tend  to  emancipate 
it  alike  from  overbearing  dogma  and  dishonest  scepticism. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  conscience 
to  use  the  intellectual  appliances  at  its  disposal,  and  to 
unfold  its  own  life  according  to  its  own  law ;  the  assertion 
of  the  veracity  and  trustworthiness  and  immeasurable  value 
of  its  own  action  in  the  face  alike  of  doubt  and  dogmatism. 

The  same  progress  is  also  evinced  in  the  increasing  weiglit 
of  a  higher  class  of  motives.  The  direct  feeling  peculiar 
to  conscience,  and  by  whicli  it  enforces  its  commands,  is 
an  inseparable  sense  of  obligation.  This  power  may  be 
strengthened  from  below  by  a  fear  of  the  consequences  of 
disobedience,  or  aided  from  above  by  a  desire  for  moral 
perfection,  the  fruit  of  obedience.  Giving  way  to  the  one 
class  of  motives,  the  moral  imperative  runs  parallel  with  the 
dictates  of  self-love,  and  leaves  the  heart  chiefly  under  its 
influence ;  uniting  itself  to  the  other,  it  gives  the  soul  the 
freedom  of  a  religious  impulse,  lifting  it  into  a  holy  and 
spontaneous  life.  None  can  doubt  that  the  latter  tendency 
is  gaining  ground  on  the  former,  that  persuasion  is  dis¬ 
placing  coercion,  that  love  is  outstripping  fear  in  the  race 
of  motives,  and  that  excellence  is  oftencr  urged  than  interest. 
When  the  one  form  of  motive  is  felt,  it  is  hidden ;  while  the 
other  is  constantly  invoked,  and  made  the  ostensible  ground 
of  all  our  best  actions.  The  persecutions  and  intolerance, 
the  prominence  given  to  present  and  future  punishments, 
stand  in  obvious  contrast  with  the  broader  charity  now  pre¬ 
vailing,  with  the  bold  relief  given  to  the  grace  of  Christ  and 
the  parental  lov’e  of  God.  Herein  lies  a  moral  as  much  as 
a  religious  change.  It  is  the  sense  of  holiness,  of  virtue, 
which  elicits  love,  and  gives  to  pure  character  its  hold  on 
the  affections.  W’lien  the  moral  impulses  push  upward  into 
the  liberty  of  love,  it  is  as  unmistakable  an  indication  of 
their  health  and  strength  as  it  is  of  their  weakness  when 
they  sink  into  the  paralysis  of  fear. 

This  growth  of  the  race  is  denied  by  few ;  though  there 
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remains  mucli  diversity  of  sentiment  as  to  that  in  wliicli  it 
chiefly  consists,  and  as  to  the  causes  wliich  have  produced 
it.  Buckle  attributes  it  exclusively,  in  its  subjective  ele¬ 
ment,  to  our  intellectual  nature,  and  gives  little  or  no 
weight  to  the  moral  forces.  Others  seem  to  think  that 
religious  belief  and  the  moral  movements  consequent  thereon 
have  greatly  retarded  progress,  and  that  the  rationalistic 
element  has  forced  a  development  in  spite  of  tliose  religious 
impulses  whose  foundations  are  in  the  conscience.  It  is 
impossible  so  to  separate  moral  from  mental  forces  as  to  put 
the  two  in  contrast,  much  more  in  antagonism.  The  moral 
sense  is  dependent  on  thorough  thought,  on  just  and  com¬ 
plete  reasoning,  for  its  development.  It  does  not  assign 
adequately  and  finally  a  line  of  action  by  its  own  direct 
insight.  It  calls  the  mind  to' the  task  of  tracing  tlie  conse¬ 
quences  of  conduct,  of  carefully  investigating,  of  completely 
unfolding  the  relations  of  actions,  its  motives,  its  near  and 
remote,  its  direct  and  indirect  results.  From  this  wide 
survey  of  the  lines  of  influence  it  pronounces  safe  judgments. 
All  the  negligence,  haste,  partiality,  and  short-sightedness 
of  our  intellectual  processes  reappear  in  the  verdict  of  con¬ 
science  ;  since  this  faculty  does  not  penetrate  and  expound 
actions  with  superhuman  insight,  but  judges  them  as  pre¬ 
sented  to  it  by  the  mind.  It  is  not  mere  action,  but  action 
in  its  antecedents,  consequents,  concomitants,  that  conscience 
declares  to  be  right  or  wrong ;  and  for  a  knowledge  of  those 
conditions  which  make  it  to  be  what  it  is  conscience  relies 
on  the  judgment.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  separate  moral 
from  intellectual  growth,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  increasing  clearness  and  justness  in  judicial 
decisions  without  progress  in  handling  testimony,  in  legal 
facilities,  acumen,  and  logic.  The  better  exposition  goes 
before  the  better  verdict.  That  the  discoveries  of  science 
and  the  growth  of  philosophy  should  accompany  any  great 
quickening  of  the  moral  nature  is,  if  not  inevitable,  natural ; 
since  they  furnish  the  conditions  of  broader,  deeper,  safer 
moral  principles  and  precepts. 
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It  is  not  in  intellectual  points,  so  far  as  these  stand  separate 
from  the  moral  nature  of  man,  that  modern  pre-eminence  is 
seen  ;  but  in  those  features  of  society  which  especially  reveal 
the  moral  temper.  A  broader,  more  general  conscientious¬ 
ness  is  a  leading  feature  of  modern,  as  opposed  to  earlier, 
times.  Contrast  the  law  of  nations  with  the  utter  irre¬ 
sponsibility  of  former  periods,  the  stronger  amenable  to  no 
public  sentiment  in  their  handling  of  the  weak.  Accom¬ 
plished  Athens  could,  without  compunction,  slaughter  and 
sell  into  slavery  the  entire  population  of  a  captured  city; 
while  Rome  showed  clemency  or  rigor,  as  suited  her  pur¬ 
poses.  The  general  existence  and  great  severity  of  slavery, 
without  even  the  disguise  of  a  prejudice  of  race  or  color, 
evinces  a  social  sentiment  totally  distinct  from  tliat  of 
modern  Europe.  The  Lacedaemonians  could  adopt  as  a 
policy  the  assassination  of  Helots  whenever  they  showed 
more  character  or  bravery,  or  patriotism  even,  than  was 
thought  consonant  with  their  position  or  the  safety  of  the 
ruling  class.  Thus  thousands  who  had  made  themselves 
conspicuous  against  a  common  enemy  found  their  reward  in 
the  secret  blow  of  the  dagger.  Think  of  a  modern  society 
resting  on  such  a  basis  as  this. 

Or  compare  the  pollution  and  sodomy  of  ancient  Greece 
with  the  relative  purity  of  most  modern  nations  ;  the  heart¬ 
less  punishments  and  the  disregard  of  the  weak  which 
belonged  to  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the  philanthropy  of  the 
present,  cherished  by  multiplied  and  carefully  collected  facts, 
by  the  dry  details  of  statistics,  and  the  softening,  sympathetic 
appeals  of  fiction.  Every  branch  of  literature  bows  to  this 
labor  of  love  —  philosophy  and  song,  the  essay,  the  play, 
and  the  novel.  Compare  modern  England  with  England  of 
feudal  times  ;  and,  though  we  see  the  extremes  of  society 
still  far  apart,  they  are  comparatively  fused  togetlier  by  tlie 
large,  prevalent,  absorbing  middle  class.  There  is  a  philan¬ 
thropy  and  providence  which  reach  to  the  bottom ;  the 
ferocity  and  arrogance  of  the  higher,  and  the  servility  of  the 
lower,  classes  are  gone ;  and  the  mass  of  well-to-do  citizens, 
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united  by  mutual  respect  and  sympathy,  form  the  strength 
of  the  nation.  If  we  were  to  separate  the  more  strictly 
intellectual  results  of  action,  as  discoveries  and  inventions, 
from  the  moral  spirit  from  which  in  many  instances  they 
have  sprung,  and  the  moral  fruits  they  have  yet  oftencr 
borne,  we  should  have  the  merest  husk  and  shell  of  modern 
life,  not  those  features  of  pre-eminence  which  give  promise 
of  yet  further  progress  in  light,  liberty,  Christian  love. 
Man’s  moral  judgments  have  been  corrected,  and  his  moral 
sentiments  deepened,  by  all  this  boasted  growth ;  and  this 
fact  it  is  which  makes  it  a  ground  of  congratulation  and 
hope.  Whatever  have  been  the  causes  of  progress  at  work, 
they  have  all  at  length  yielded  the  same  fruit  —  an  increase 
of  personal  rights,  of  humane  sentiments,  and  of  the  sense 
of  obligation  to  one’s  self,  to  the  family,  and  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  These  results  show  the  forces  to  have  been,  under 
all  their  forms,  profoundly  moral.  To  break  the  bonds  of 
superstition  and  dogma,  to  multiply  physical  comforts,  and 
to  give  leisure,  serve  only  to  throw  each  individual  the  more 
strongly  back  on  his  own  moral  sense,  to  evoke  from  within 
the  guidance  that  has  been  lost  from  without,  and  to  turn  a 
mere  struggle  for  existence  into  one  for  position  and  char¬ 
acter.  All  tills  is  the  resurrection  of  the  moral  life. 

Another  theory,  finding  most  complete  expression  in  the 
works  of  Herbert  Spenser,  accepts  the  fact  of  progress,  and 
explains  it  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  organic  forces  at 
work.  The  moral  universe  unfolds  itself  as  eertainly  and 
inevitably  as,  on  the  nebulous  hypothesis,  diffused  gaseous 
matter  is  consolidated  into  a  solar  system.  The  simple 
necessarily  becomes  the  complex.  Idea  after  idea,  class 
after  class,  institution  after  institution,  find  occasion  for 
existence  in  the  increasing  heterogeneity  of  condition,  and 
separate  themselves  in  the  interacting,  ripening  elements  of 
the  intellectual  world.  Fetichism  must  come ;  but  it  also 
must  give  way  to  more  adequate  ideas.  Barbarism  lies  in 
the  line  of  growth,  and,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  very  forces 
in  it,  takes  the  incipient  steps  of  growth,  divides  industry, 
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establishes  and  improves  its  distinct  branches,  and  thus 
passes  into  civilization. 

Doubtless,  if  there  is  to  be  growth,  these  are  the  forms  it 
must  assume.  The  lower  conception  must  give  way  to  the 
higher ;  the  undivided  and  unorganized  must  assume  dis¬ 
tinct,  organic  structure.  But  the  question  still  returns, 
whetlicr  there  are  any  such  actually  operating  and  efficient 
forces  in  mind  and  matter  conjointly  —  forces  whose  type  is 
the  })hysical  one,  —  steadily  pressing  development,  pushing 
the  race  from  stage  to  stage  of  progress  ?  We  cannot  speak 
of  the  nature  of  the  case ;  this  is  nothing  but  the  forces  at 
work,  and  for  these  we  inquire.  Where  is  found  tlie  law  of 
development,  the  inevitable,  gravitating  power  of  the  moral 
world,  binding  actions  into  fitting  bundles,  and  giving  all 
an  orderly  arrangement,  organic  offices  and  relations  ?  The 
intellect  alone  can  furnish  no  such  force.  This  may  guide 
movement,  but  does  not  implant  it.  Either  out  moral  or 
our  selfish  impulses  must  be  relied  on ;  and  if  the  latter, 
their  self-sufficient  growth  must  be  shown,  not  as  a  coherent* 
natural  order  merely,  but  as  a  constant,  everywhere-present 
fact.  If  these  forces  sometimes  miscarry,  they  may  always 
miscarry ;  since  they  therein  show  that  they  lack  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  a  general  law.  Nebulous  matter  must  always,  or 
may  never,  condense  into  suns  and  planets. 

How,  therefore,  does  this  theory  of  the  necessary  develop¬ 
ment  of  society  comport  with  the  facts  ?  A  primitive,  uni¬ 
versal,  and  extreme  barbarism  is  assumed,  and  the  present 
state  of  enlightened  society  is  referred  to  it  as  its  latest 
product.  This  statement  of  the  facts  not  only  starts  with 
an  hypothesis,  not  only  overlooks  the  supernatural  influences 
of  Christianity,  and  refers  modern  thought  to  native  and 
inevitable  forces,  it  also  forgets  many  significant  events  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  A  force  common  to  the  race  must, 
as  already  urged,  show  a  like  tendency  everywhere,  or,  by 
the  want  of  such  a  tendency,  forfeit  its  claims  to  universality 
and  necessity.  Failing  of  absolutely  general  causes,  we  are 
of  course  thrown  back  again  on  the  search  for  special  causes. 
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productive  of  the  special  results  of  European,  Christian 
society. 

Now,  if  wo  look  at  large  portions  of  the  world,  as  India, 
China,  and  Asia  generally,  wo  find  society  altogether  station¬ 
ary  or  on  the  retreat.  Our  nebulous  universe  is  ceasing  to 
contract ;  nay,  worse,  is  actually  expanding.  The  movement 
is  reversed,  and  we  can  neither  check  nor  explain  it.  We 
are  drifting  back  into  chaos  and  night ;  our  inceptive  suns 
are  going  out,  our  inchoate  planets  dissolving  into  gas  ;  and 
our  theory  —  worst  of  calamities  —  which  was  the  mere  out^ 
ward  statement  of  one  line  of  facts,  is,  in  the  presence  of 
another,  a  forgotten  programme. 

There  is  also  gross  barbarism  in  many  corners  of  the 
world.  Does  it  show  itself  as  the  germ  of  life,  or  is  it  quite 
as  likely  the  cast-off  husk?  Are  the  nations  of  Australia, 
of  the  Pacifie  islands,  of  the  extremes  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinents,  and  of  Southern  Africa  })ortions  of  the  race  sloughed 
off  from  more  civilized  centres  in  the  early  nomadic  history 
of  the  race,  evincing  a  tendency  to  dcggneracy?  Or  are 
they,  as  by  the  theory  they  ought  to  be,  fresh,  independent 
centres,  not  yet  thrown  into  rapid  circles  of  evolution,  wait¬ 
ing  on  the  centuries  for  a  self-developing  social  life  ?  Geo¬ 
graphic  and  linguistic  relations  seem  to  show  them  to  be 
cases  of  dispersion  and  degradation.  Civilization  has  con¬ 
stantly  shown  a  tendency  toward  certain  centres,  leaving 
large  territories  unatfected,  and  pushing  forward  only  here 
and  there  in  rapid  development.  It  has  also  repeatedly 
exhausted  itself  on  the  old  ground,  transferred  itself  to  new 
fields,  and  become  subject  to  a  new  class  of  specializing 
influences.  These  facts  are  consistent  with  the  unequal, 
variable  action  of  moral  and  religious  forces,  but  not  at  all 
in  harmony  with  necessary,  universal,  organic  tendencies. 
Gothic  character,  Roman  civilization,  and  Christianity  are 
sufficient  to  explain  European  society ;  but  no  inherent, 
inevitable  law  of  progress,  equally  operative  in  the  Western 
as  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  in  Africa  as  in  Europe,  is  ade¬ 
quate  for  this  purpose. 
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This  theory  passes  into  a  third  allied  one,  that  of  utilitari¬ 
anism.  Neither  of  them  rely  on  the  conscience  as  a  force  in 
the  growth  of  society ;  but,  confounding  the  useful  with  the 
good,  strive  to  evolve  from  self-love  the  impulse,  the  elements 
of  progress.  The  intellect  corrects  the  mistakes  of  selfish¬ 
ness,  enlarges  its  view,  and  finally  elevates  it  into  at  least 
the  appearance  of  philanthropy  and  love.  Against  this 
theory,  assuming  a  little  more  freedom  of  the  emotional 
nature  than  that  of  development,  there  yet  lie  weiglity  ob¬ 
jections.  Its  analysis  of  the  moral  constitution  is  unsound, 
confounding  it  with  tliat  to  whicli  it  is  most  diametrically 
opposed,  to  wit,  selfishness.  Moreover,  selfishness  is  to  be 
softened  down  to  rational,  measured  self-love ;  yet  the  work 
is  to  bo  done  by  selfishness  itself.  The  means  of  transform¬ 
ation  is  an  increase  of  knowledge.  But  every  selfish  impulse 
is  intensified  by  activity,  and  the  mind  is  correspondingly 
blinded  to  the  higher  good  which  lies  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  The  angry  man  docs,  indeed,  experience  the  sufferings 
of  anger ;  but  that  mere  fact,  aside  from  the  rebuke  and 
light  of  a  moral  impulse,  does  not  compensate  the  blinding 
effects  of  passion,  and  its  increased  power  through  habit. 
We  do  not  get  a  sufficient  purchase  against  sin  by  simply 
becoming  familiar  with  it.  If  so,  sin,  lust,  appetite,  are  self- 
correcting —  a  statement  contradictory  of  individual  and 
national  history.  Evil  would  thus  undermine  itself,  be 
divided  against  itself,  and,  at  least  in  one  half  of  it,  or  one 
aspect  of  it,  cease  to  be  evil,  and  become  good  —  a  tran¬ 
sient  phase  of  a  life-impulse.  That  mere  familiarity  with 
vice,  indulgence,  without  extraneous  influence  or  moral 
appeal,  overthrows  or  weakens  sin,  either  in  the  individual 
or  the  community,  is  a  doctrine  as  new  to  experience  as  it 
is  to  ethics.  That  the  consequences  of  wrong  action,  our 
moral  nature  being  as  it  is,  are  fitted  to  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  conscience  is  very  true ;  but  it  is  most  obviously  not 
true  that  the  intense  selfishness  with  which  man,  according 
to  this  view,  is  supposed  to  start,  will,  as  selfishness,  arrest 
and  improve  itself.  This  is  to  ask  vice  to  sec,  expose, 
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rebuke  itself.  Tlie  malignant  man  may  become  more  cun¬ 
ning  in  the  school  of  experience,  not  more  loving.  Tlie 
feeble  admonitions  of  mere  experience  will  be  swept  away 
before  the  next  strong  wind  of  paskon,  like  the  leaves  of  an 
autumn  forest.  Each  gust,  moreover,  is  more  uncontrollable 
than  that  which  goes  before  it ;  and  no  lifeless  truth  can,  in 
the  meantime,  so  fasten  itself,  save  through  the  conscience, 
as  to  withstand  the  coming  blast. 

Nor,  as  before  urged,  can  it  be  shown  that  all  right  action 
docs  commend  itself  to  self-love,  aside  from  the  support'of 
the  moral  nature.  It  is  the  holy  ambition,  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  the  moral  nature,  that  gives  quality  to  our 
best  actions,  flavor  to  our  best  impulses,  and  puts  them  in 
successful  comparison  with  more  restricted,  prudent,  self- 
seeking  conduct.  It  is  exactly  the  ethical  sense,  neither 
more  nor  less,  whieh  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  transcendent 
good,  and  enables  us  to  find  it  in  the  generous,  upward, 
faithful  impulses  of  the  soul. 

The  true  theory  of  society  we  believe  to  be,  that  it  is  the 
field  of  very  diverse  influences ;  all  of  them  exercising  con¬ 
trol,  and  tending  in  their  combined  result  to  progress. 
These  are  self-love,  the  sense  of  duty,  and  love.  The 
dominant  force  among  men  hitherto  has  been  self-love, 
usually  showing  itself  as  selfishness,  and  exceptionally  aj>- 
pearing  as  a  justifiable  regard  of  one’s  own  interest.  Even 
this  impulse,  as  aided  by  the  ever-present,  though  usually 
suppressed  voice  of  conscience,  has  shown  a  power  under 
favoring  circumstances  to  push  nations,  here  and  there, 
fitfully  forward  into  civilization.  It  has  not  evinced  the 
strength  and  growth  of  motive  requisite  to  hold  and*enlarge 
the  ground  gained.  Some  new  weakness,  like  that  of  luxury 
or  arrogance,  has  uniformly  been  revealed  as  the  fruit  of  this 
form  of  progress,  and  in  sure  sequence  has  turned  the  steps 
of  nations  backward,  and  left  them  to  go  down  again  by  the 
way  they  came  up.  This  is  most  natural,  most  inevitable, 
under  the  purely  selfish  impulse ;  since  temptations  increase 
with  affluence,  and  the  stringency  of  restraints  diminish. 
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The  period  of  thrifty,  temperate,  frugal  virtues  is  passed, 
and  no  higher  life  comes  in  to  replace  with  exalted  motives 
these  lower  persuasives. 

Love,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fitted  to  take  possession  of  the 
soul  most  fully  in  its  highest  conditions  of  good,  to  find  in 
the  abundance  of  intellectual  and  physical  possessions  the 
means  of  its  best  satisfaction,  and  thus  to  establish  the  spirit¬ 
ual  life  on  a  higher,  firmer  basis  vritli  each  step  of  progress. 
Under  it  the  moral  sense  is  no  longer  an  irksome  restraint, 
a  bit  and  bridle,  but  through  its  approval  the  source  of  new, 
profound,  and  increasing  jdeasure.  Thus  tlie  eye  of  desire 
is  no  longer  turned  backward  but  forward.  The  sense  of 
satisfaction  is  ever  on  the  advance,  and  the  lower  impulses 
both  of  duty  and  of  self-love,  are  caught  up  and  transfigured 
with  their  nobler,  their  divine  companion,  love. 

Let  us  redirect  attention  to  some  of  the  conclusions  now 
reached,  llcstraint,  discipline,  government,  everywhere  pur¬ 
sue  men.  Three  parallel  strata  of  law  —  self-love,  duty,  love 
—  are  ready  to  take  under  their  respective  control  every 
rational  agent  as  he  rises  upward  or  sinks  downward.  The 
sense  of  law  is  more  clear  and  prevalent  on  the  midway 
plane  of  action  than  either  above  or  below  it.  The  most 
obdurate  sinner  is,  by  his  very  sin,  his  very  selfishness, 
caught  in  the  strong  net  of  law  through  utility,  the  quasi 
ethics  of  commerce,  and  made  to  feel  the  tight,  and,  if  he 
struggles  against  them,  the  cruel,  cutting  cords  of  confine¬ 
ment.  If  man  presses  upward  into  love,  if  lie  reaches  liberty, 
it  is  yet  a  liberty  pervaded  by  law,  everywhere  ordered  and 
organized  by  it.  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit,  or 
whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ?  If  I  ascend  up  into 
heaven,  thou  art  there  ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold 
thou  art  there. 

There  is  a  government  everywhere  exercised  over  men, 
and  that  too  of  moral  forces.  There  is  in  human  society  an 
omnipresent  probation  of  ever-changing  conditions.  Lower 
influences  play  into  higher  ones  and  strive  to  restore  man  to 
their  government,  yet  are  not  able  to  take  their  place.  The 
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lower,  harsher  discipline  is  practically  a  failure,  save  as  it  is 
complemented  and  completed  by  the  higher.  It  is  able  to 
reserve  man  for  the  higher,  to  hold  him  back  from  indefinite 
descent,  but  cannot  by  its  own  strength  complete  any  move¬ 
ment  it  may  inaugurate.  Selfishness  keeps  alive  the  sense 
of  right.  The  selfish  man  is  only  the  more  quick  to  discern 
the  obligations  of  others  to  himself,  to  call  conscience  to  the 
task  of  censuring  the  delinquencies  of  a  neighbor.  What  a 
cry  does  this  impotent  recrimination  of  man  by  man,  this 
discernment  of  a  good  that  none  reaches,  send  up  for  divine 
interposition,  for  the  granting  of  a  life  whose  conditions  are 
present,  yet  made  of  no  avail  by  the  helplessness  of  the  will 
and  the  affections,  —  a  limp,  living  body.  Availing  a  new  in¬ 
spiration  of  strength. 

The  lower  government  of  self-love,  though  with  a  heaven¬ 
wide  diversity  of  motive,  does  ultimately  and  remotely  striv’e 
after  the  same  results  as  those  sought  by  love.  The  criterion 
of  utility  or  of  duty  or  of  affection  Avill,  if  thoroughly  and 
wisely  applied,  reach  the  same  formal,  practical  end.  There 
lies  between  them  this  difference.  The  lowest  cannot  estab¬ 
lish,  cannot  practically  reach,  cannot  theoretically  justify  its 
own  conclusions,  its  OAvn  lines  of  conduct,  without  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  higher,  the  moral  pleasure  which  follows  their 
acceptance.  Utility  is  lost,  included,  swalloAved  up  in  duty, 
and  duty  in  the  play  of  the  moral  affections.  The  issues 
that  are  constantly  raised  in  the  collision  of  man  with  man 
may  call  forth  this  or  that  theoretical  exposition,  may  sharpen 
perception  with  the  keen  insight  of  interest,  yet  counter- 
interests  so  spring  up  in  the  path  of  progress,  so  darken  coun¬ 
sels,  so  weaken  the  hands  that  execute  them,  so  misdirect  and 
misrepresent  efibrt,  that  not  till  conscience  and  loA^e  arc  able 
with  equal  pertinacity  to  take  up  the  struggle,  can  it  find  a 
hopeful  conclusion. 

Now  the  existence  of  this  lower,  incomplete  government, 
working  ineffectually  toward  higher  ends,  those  proposed  by 
the  supernatural,  the  rcA'caled  goA'ernment  of  God,  and  the 
power  which  the  motn’cs  of  the  latter  evince  to  gather  up. 
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compact,  and  complete  the  tendencies  of  the  foi  iner,  show 
that  the  two  are  parts  of  one  system,  and  are  maintained  in 
one  interest.  The  supernatural  complements  the  natural, 
with  tlie  same  significance  that  life  combines,  uses,  lifts  up 
pliysical  and  chemical  forces  into  its  own  sphere.  All  growth, 
civilization,  science,  philosophy,  do  as  much  for  revelation  as 
they  do  for  the  moral  nature.  The  strength  of  Christianity 
renews  itself  in  each  successive  struggle.  Love,  which  is 
its  essence,  stands  more  strongly  forth  than  ever  before  as 
its  working  power.  The  incrustations  of  dogma  broken  off 
have  only  laid  bare  the  diamond  of  central  truth.  Revealed 
religion  shows  itself  in  most  complete  harmony  with  natural 
religion,  with  the  moral  sentiments,  by  itself  calling  for 
exactly  the  same  develof>ment,  by  coming  forth  from  each 
conflict  with  unbelief,  with  a  clearer  discovery  of  its  own 
power,  by  sweeping  away  conclusions  which  obscure,  weaken, 
or  misrepresent  it,  by  throwing  off  non-essential,  accidental 
concomitants,  and  by  a  better,  bolder  presentation  of  its  im¬ 
mutable  principles.  A  natural  government  which  struggles 
with  the  evils  that  oppress  it,  that  works  partial  good  with 
inadequate  means,  that  checks  when  it  cannot  quicken,  and 
punishes  when  it  cannot  redeem,  tliat  holds  the  race  aloof 
from  complete  anarchy  and  niglit,  and  waits  expectant  on 
higher  powers,  is  a  tangible,  moral  fact,  a  veritable  founda¬ 
tion-stone  in  a  moral  universe,  a  recognized  beginning  of 
that  whose  existence  we  believe  in,  whose  completion  wo 
hope  for —  the  kingdom  of  God.  A  revealed  religion  which 
furnishes  incentives  to  action,  working  in  the  line  of  all 
below  them,  using  them,  lifting  them  into  higher  relations, 
and  giving  them  the  completeness  of  a  new,  a  spiritual  life, 
which  exposes  the  fictitious,  superficial  growth  of  man  and  of 
society  under  purely  natural  forces,  and  does,  with  a  deeper 
impulse,  what  these  are  only  in  vain  striving  to  do,  shows 
itself  divine. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  KONIGSBERG  RELIGIOUS  SUIT. 

BY  REV.  J.  ISIBOB  MOMBERT,  D.D.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

Among  the  causes  celehres  of  the  present  century  the 
“  Konigsberger  Religions-Prozess,”  or  religious  suit,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable.  Although  proverbially  notorious  in 
Germany,  the  knowledge  of  it  here  and  in  England,  until 
about  a  year  ago,  was  very  limited,  and  the  occasional  refer¬ 
ences  to  it  in  theological  cyclopeadias  mostly  superficial  and 
one-sided.  A  candid  and  impartial  statement,  free,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  enmity  to  religion,  and  on  the  other  from 
direct  or  indirect  connection  with  the  cause  itself,  —  a  full 
account,  in  short,  of  all  that  actually  took  place  without  any 
party-leaning,  ill-will,  or  prejudice,  is  still  a  desideratum. 
Such  an  account  cannot  be  had  until  the  whole  of  the  volu¬ 
minous  record,  now  in  the  custody  of  a  Prussian  court  of 
justice,  has  become  accessible  to  historiographers.  As  the 
case  now  stands  we  have  on  the  one  hand  a  host  of  unsub¬ 
stantiated  assertions,  charging  two  ministers,  now  deceased, 
with  founding,  and  quite  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
confessedly  distinguished  for  intellectual  culture,  refined 
manners,  social  position,  and  decided  religious  character, 
with  having  belonged  to,  a  sect  whose  tenets  were  antagonis¬ 
tic  to  Christianity  and  destructive  of  morals.  On  the  other 
hand  we  liave  the  indubitable  proof  in  two  judicial  sentences 
that  the  charges  of  immorality  and  of  the  existence  of  a  sect 
were  unfounded,  and  a  formidable  array  of  published  works, 
claiming  that,  at  a  time  when  vital  Christianity  w'as  rara  avis 
in  terris  Germanicis^  two  ministers  and  a  number  of  godly 
persons  of  both  sexes  dared  to  front  the  prevailing  looseness, 
nominalism,  scepticism,  and  irreligion,  with  the  then  start¬ 
ling  declaration  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  requires  its 
adherents  to  exhibit  an  agreement  in  profession  and  life,  to 
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be  living  epistles  known  and  read  of  all  men ;  and  that  every¬ 
thing  beyond  and  outside  of  this  simple  and  earnest  advo¬ 
cacy  of  a  Christianity,  interpenetrating  with  its  hallowing 
and  ennobling  influences  all  relations  of  life,  has  no  other 
foundation  than  the  baseless  fabric  of  malicious  calumny.  It 
is  moreover  necessary  to  state  that  a  very  remarkable  book, 
drawn  up  from  official  sources,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
more  fully  advert,  has  been  before  the  public  since  1862,  in 
which  the  author  not  only  triumphantly  demonstrates  the 
innocence  of  the  accused,  but  shows,  with  inexorable  logic 
and  a  rare  familiarity  with  legal,  forensic,  and  theological 
subjects,  that  the  suit  was  conducted  in  flagrant  violation  of 
the  Prussian  directory,  and  that  personal  hostility  to  the 
accused,  if  not  still  greater  hostility  to  the  doctrines  they 
taught  and  practised,  kept  moving  the  hidden  machinery  of 
the  then  prevalent  administration  of  the  law.  Tlie  gifted 
author  was  so  circumstanced  as  to  obtain  insight  into  the 
record,  and  his  work,  thougli  compiled  from  official  sources, 
is  not  authoritatively  set  forth,  but  the  fact  that  its  conclu¬ 
sions  and  disclosures  have  never  been  officially  disputed,  and 
that  many  of  the  leading  theological  and  serial  publications 
in  Germany,  which  at  one  time  had  helped  to  propagate 
erroneous  views,  have  made  the  amende  honorable  by  re¬ 
tracting  them,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  the  absolute  correct¬ 
ness  of  its  statements. 

It  is  truly  marvellous  that  under  such  circumstances 
W.  H.  Dixon,  an  English  author,  wielding  a  graphic  and 
flippant  pen,  and  by  no  means  destitute  of  literary  preten¬ 
sions,  should  have  unearthed  all  the  scandalous  fictions 
connected  with  the  Kdnigsberg  Suit,  dressed  them  up  in  a 
garish  livery  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  thrust  them  before 
the  world  in  a  sensational  book  witli  the  catch-penny  title, 
“Spiritual  Wives.”  He  begins  his  brief  preface  thus:  “The 
subject  opened  in  these  pages  is  so  far  new,  that  scarcely  any 
of  the  facts  are  to  bo  found  in  books.”  Had  he  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  Count  Kanitz’s  work,  a  copy  of  which  he 
might  without  difficulty  have  procured  of  any  bookseller  at 
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Koiiigsberg,  where  he  eagerly  sought  for  materials,  he  would 
never  have  framed  that  sentence ;  for  its  perusal  must  have 
convinced  him  that  the  marvellous  stories  which  he  retails 
with  manifest  gusto  and  ill-concealed  flings  at  religion,  so  far 
from  being  facts,  were  airy  nothings  and  slippery  inventions 
of  wanton  imaginations.  If  Mr.  Dixon  knew  nothing  of  the 
existence  of  the  “  Auf  klarung,”  he  was  unprepared  to  fur¬ 
nish  this  chapter  “  illustrating  the  spiritual  passions  of  man,” 
as  he  grandiloquently  styles  his  book  ;  if  he  knew  the  work 
in  question,  he  wrote  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  suppress¬ 
ing  the  truth,  and  of  raising  the  accumulated  fables  of  the 
Konigsberg  chroniqae  scandaleuse  to  the  realm  of  history.  The 
foundation  of  much  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  narrative,  as  he  explicitly 
states,  is  the  so-called  evidence  of  Professor  Sachs,  which,  on 
account  of  its  obscene  and  scurrilous  contents,  he  prints  in 
an  appendix  in  German,  and  of  which  he  says  in  the  preface, 
“that  it  was  the  chief  evidence  used  against  Archdeacon 
Ebel  in  the  great  trials  here  recounted,  and  was  sealed  up 
by  order  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Berlin,  as  a  document  affect¬ 
ing  persons  of  high  rank.  How  that  paper  came  into,  my 
hands  I  must  not  say;  it  is  authentic  and  complete;  for  that 
I  pledge  my  word ;  and  if  either  the  authenticity  or  the 
completeness  of  this  paper  shall  come  to  be  challenged  by 
any  one  having  the  right  to  do  so,  I  may  then  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  require  and  obtain  permission  to  tell  the  story  of  how 
it  appears  in  these  pages.” 

The  only  intelligible  conclusion  to  bo  drawn  from  this 
startling  announcement  is,  that  the  Royal  Court  of  Berlin 
placed  this  document,  which  had  been  sealed  up  for  thirty 
years,  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Dixon,  either  by  furnishing  the 
original  or  an  authentic  copy,  for  otherwise  he  could  hardly 
pledge  his  word  for  its  authenticity  or  completeness.  Mr. 
Dixon  seems  to  have  anticipated  in  the  readers  of  his  book  a 
credulity  equal  to  his  own,  and  he  parades  his  ipse  dixit  with 
an  astounding  degree  of  assurance.  The  slightest  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  history  of  the  suit  and  the  high-toned  dignity 
of  the  Prussian  authorities  is  sufficient  to  show  the  utter 
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absurdity  of  the  supposition  that  a  royal  court  of  justice 
should  have  delivered  to  a  foreigner  a  document  crimina¬ 
ting  persons  with  the  very  charges  of  which  that  court  had 
acquitted  them.  Mr.  Dixon,  indeed,  does  not  say  that  he 
obtained  said  document  from  the  court  in  question,  but  the 
mysterious  announcement  of  secrecy,  accompanied  by  his 
pledged  word  for  its  authenticity  and  completeness,  hints  at 
an  official  communication,  and  since  that  admits  of  a  mani¬ 
fest  reductio  ad  ahsurdum,  the  only  course  left  is  to  challenge 
its  authenticity.  Count  Kanitz  and  Dr.  Wilhelm  Ebel,  “hav¬ 
ing  the  right  to  do  so,”  have  challenged  its  authenticity ;  it 
remains  now  to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Dixon  will  make  good 
his  promise  of  telling  the  story  how  said  document  appeared 
in  his  book. 

Mr.  Dixon  curiously  enough  draws  a  revolting  picture  of 
Sachs,  the  author  of  the  mysterious  document,who,he  says,“in 
his  latter  days  was  known  as  Mephistoplieles,i  a  name  which 
he  earned  right  well  by  his  daring  spirit,  his  cynical  phrase, 
and  his  contempt  for  religion.  He  made  a  mockery  of  sacred 
things.  In  the  lecture-room  he  would  pause  in  a  discourse 
on  anatomy  to  pour  out  his  venom  upon  some  passage  in 
Holy  Writ.  In  the  name  of  science  he  would  protest,  with 
a  biting  acid,  against  the  sacred  mysteries  of  our  faith.  In 
his  secret  heart  he  regarded  preaehers  as  the  common  enemies 
of  our  race,  to  whom  no  quarter  need  be  shown  by  a  man 
of  wit.  As  a  medical  officer  he  pretended  that  he  had  cause 
to  know  that  students  of  theology  were  the  most  abandoned 
of  all  the  student  tribe.  One  lad  with  a  ruined  constitution 
went  to  him  for  advice :  “  You  are  a  student  of  theology  ?  ” 
said  Sachs,  with  his  usual  sneer.  “  No,  Herr  Professor,” 
replied  the  lad,  “  I  am  a  student  of  law.”  “  Then  I  would 
advise  you  to  change  your  profession.  You  would  make  an 
excellent  divine.”  This  self-same  Sachs  was  the  chief  witness 
for  the  prosecution ;  the  mysteriously-found  document  for  the 
authenticity  and  completeness  of  which  Mr.  Dixon  has  pledged 

1  Mr.  Dixon,  by  the  bye,  insists  upon  spelling  the  word  “  Mephistophtles;” 
but  as  that  is  wrong,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  give  the  correct  spelling. 
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liis  word,  professes  to  be  Sachs’s  evidence,  and  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  it  is  the  foundation  of  much  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  narrative, 
in  which  (p.  152  sq.)  we  find  the  following  passage.  “  It 
was  agreed  that  Sachs  was  to  be  heard.  The  counsel  for  the 
defence  now  received  from  Diestcl  two  written  documents, 
which  he  laid  before  the  judge.  They  were  in  Professor 
Sachs’s  hand-writing  and  bore  his  signature.  They  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  late  Countess  von  Kanitz  (Minna  von  Derschau), 
and  contained  a  very  long  and  detailed  statement  of  his 
many  and  grievous  offences  against  God  and  man,  some  of 
which  were  absolutely  incredible  and  revolting.  A  man  who 
had  been  guilty  of  such  acts,  said  the  defendants,  was  utterly 
unworthy  to  be  heard  in  a  court  of  law,  in  a  matter  affecting 
the  honor  of  noble  women,  and  of  gallant  and  pious  men. 
The  court  communicated  with  Professor  Sachs.  What  had 
he  to  say  ?  Were  not  these  papers  forged  ?  Mcphistophcles 
had  to  rub  his  eyes  and  to  bow  his  head.  This  man  of 
science,  so  keen  of  intellect,  so  shrewd  of  tongue,  who  mocked 
at  religion,  and  held  women  in  contempt,  had  to  come 
forward  in  a  court  of  justice  wuth  the  plea  that,  in  a  moment 
of  moral  and  physical  weakness,  he  had  been  made  the  victim 
of  a  young  lady  —  bold,  inquisitorial,  and  of  morbid  fancy. 
While  ho  was  connected  with  the  Ebelians,  he  had  been 
placed  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  Countess  von 
Kanitz ;  a  lady  of  noble  brain  and  overpowering  will,  who, 
in  a  moment  of  mortal  weakness  had  drawn  from  him  the 
statements  now  before  the  court,  —  were  they  true?  They 
were  not  true,  said  Sachs  in  answer  to  the  judge.  But  they 
are  given  in  writing,  in  the  first  person,  and  are  signed? 
yes ;  that  was  so ;  and  yet  the  statements  were  not  to  be 
taken  as  his  own.  When  he  wrote  them  he  was  beside 
himself  with  grief.  He  did  not  know  what  he  said  and  wrote. 
The  lady  pressed  him  to  cleanse  his  bosom  of  its  secrets ; 
she  hinted  at  the  disclosures  she  would  like  to  hear  him 
make  ;  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  win  her  favor ;  and  he  had, 
therefore,  made  those  confessions  of  imaginary  crimes. 

Not  only  by  word  of  mouth,  in  the  heat  of  a  personal 
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interview,  but  coldly,  in  liis  own  chamber,  under  his  hand 
and  seal  ?  Yes,  even  so  ;  the  lady  was  imperious  ;  she  would 
not  take  his  oral  statement ;  she  sent  him  home  to  think  the 
matter  over  and  to  write  it  down  ;  he  wrote  what  she  wanted 
him  to  write.  Poor  Mephistophelcs  !  What  could  the  judge 
do  under  such  circumstances  ?  Without  Sachs’s  evidence 
he  had  scarcely  any  ground  to  stand  on ;  and  Sachs  was 
now  proved  by  liis  own  confession  to  bo  worse  than  the 
defence  had  called  him — not  only  spy,  informer,  and  apostate, 
but  a  rogue,  whose  written  word  was  branded  by  himself 
as  a  deliberate  lie.” 

Tlie  story  as  reported  l)y  Mr.  Dixon  is  simply  a  story.  He 
might  have  learned  the  truth  by  reference  to  Count  Kanitz’s 
book,  where  the  actual  occurrences  arc  recorded  (p.  55  sq.). 
It  is  not  true  that  Sachs  had  a  private  interview  with  a  young 
lady.  He  besought  his  sponsors.  Count  and  Countess  Kaiiitz, 
to  give  him  a  hearing  ;  he  volunteered  to  confess  all  his  short¬ 
comings,  craved  their  forgiveness,  and  begged  to  be  once  more 
honored  with  their  friendship.  They  yielded  to  his  entreaties 
and  saio  him  together.  Saclis  in  order  to  be  spared  the  agony 
of  an  oral  recital,  proposed  to  furnish  a  written  one.  This 
is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  if  the  imaginative  author 
of  “  Spiritual  Wives  ”  had  only  been  less  superficial  and 
credulous,  and  exhibited  a  little  more  conscientiousness  of 
statement,  he  might  have  avoided  the  imputation  of  deliberate 
invention  to  which  his  unguarded  language  lays  him  open. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  astounding  revelations  of 
a  female  church,  and  of  princijdcs  of  light,  darkness,  and 
union,  all  of  which  arc  pure  fictions.  Mr.  Dixon’s  intolerable 
dramatic  inventiveness  and  unpardonable  ingratitude  for 
favors  received  is  singularly  illustrated  in  the  account  he 
gives  of  his  visit  to  the  Moravian  chapel  at  Konigsberg; 
the  obliging  pastor  showed  it  to  Mr.  Dixon,  whose  erratic  pen 
perpetrated  such  extraordinary  vagaries  that  the  Moravian 
minister  was  compelled  to  brand  his  account  as  untrue  in 
the  Kdnigsherger  Ostpreussische  Zeitang  (No.  299)  for  1868. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  here  on  the  authority  of  Count 
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Kanitz  that  the  so-called  sect  was  simply  a  circle  ot  congenial 
friends,  who  agreed  that  the  conventional  dance,  card-playing, 
and  scandal  should  be  tabooed  at  their  social  gatherings ; 
but  that  in  tlicir  stead  the  discussion  of  rational  subjects, 
of  scientific,  ])hilosophical,  theological  and  general  interest, 
the  reading  of  instructive  essays  or  hooks,  and  music,  should 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  The  members  of  that  circle  were 
good  Christian  peojde,  wlio,  because  they  preferred  such  a 
rational  and  instructive  mode  of  spending  their  evenings  to 
the  more  popular  and  worldy  way  then  in  vogue,  were  cried 
down  as  sectaries,  and  their  harmless  gatherings  branded 
with  the  vilest  epithets  which  the  Christ-hatred  of  the  times 
could  coin. 

Mr.  Dixon  founds  his  story  mainly  on  the  evidence  of  Sachs, 
and  coolly  assumes  the  reader  prepared  to  receive  that 
evidence,  with  the  grotesque  fables  he  has  elaborated  there¬ 
from,  as  gospel  truth.  In  order  to  place  the  reader  in  a 
position  to  ai)prociate  the  audacity  of  this  voluble  and  inven¬ 
tive  writer,  he  must  remember  that  Ebel  and  Diestel  were 
acquitted  of  the  cliarges,  whicli  ungodly  and  unprincipled 
men  brought  against  them.  He  knows  this,  for  he  adverts 
to  the  final  sentence  (p.  159) ;  but  in  order  to  justify  his 
resuscitating  of  the  infamous  slanders,  which  obscene  tongues 
and  papers  circulated  in  Germany  thirty  years  ago  Dixon 

dixit  “  the  high  matters  in  dispute . were  referred  by 

tliis  Court  of  Appeal  to  the  still  higher  courts  of  Public 
Opinion  and  Universal  History.”  His  admirable  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  an  exponent  of  public  opinion  and  a  historian,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  particulars ;  the  evidence 
of  the  accused ;  the  high  tribute  for  virtue  and  godliness 
accorded  to  them  by  the  courts,  by  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  undoubted  lionor  and  veracity,  the  contemporaries  and 
acquaintance  of  the  accused ;  the  published  accounts  of  the 
transactions  by  the  persons  implicated,  the  last  and  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  the  book  of  Count  Kanitz-;  the  pub¬ 
lished  retractation  of  misstatements  or  misrepresentations 
formerly  made  by  newspapers  and  cyclopaedias ;  the  whole 
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current  of  public  opinion  entirely  changed  in  virtue  of  the 
light  derived  from  the  publications  referred  to  —  all  these 
are  deliberately  set  aside  and  disregarded  by  the  author  of 
“  Spiritual  Wives,”  who  gives  us  instead,  (1)  the  evidence 
of  Saclis,  disproved  in  every  particular  during  the  trial; 
(2)  a  ridiculous  account  of  his  confabulation  over  a  bowl 
of  Roman  punch  and  a  bag  of  strong  Suabian  tobacco, 
with  a  jolly  lawyer  at  Kbnigsberg ;  (3)  the  traditions  of 
the  obscene  gossip  raked  up  by  hook  or  crook,  —  these  he 
manipulates  after  the  manner  of  playwrights  pandering  to 
slippery  tastes,  weaves  into  the  story,  dramatically  told,  of 
spiritual  wives  at  Kbnigsberg,  and  calls  this  patchwork  of 
calumny  and  ribald  jest  a  chapter  “  illustrating  the  spiritual 
passions  of  man.”  Mr.  Dixon’s  daring  attempt  to  establish  a 
connection  between  the  religious  movement  at  Kbnigsberg 
(and  by  implication  of  the  pietism  of  Germany — for  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  fling  the  term  “  Slacker  ”  at  consistent  Chris¬ 
tians  found  at  Halle,  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  Hanover,  Dresden, 
Stuttgart,  Bremen,  and  Elberfeld)  and  Mormonism  and  Fre^ 
Love,  deserves  to  be  denounced  as  an  insult  to  religion  and 
common  sense,  and  to  be  held  up  to  the  scorn  and  contempt 
of  men. 

Without  travelling  to  Kbnigsberg,  and  the  inspiration 
drawn  from  Roman  punch  and  Suabian  tobacco,  we  are  in  a 
position,  from  an  appeal  to  the  record  and  the  voluminous 
literature  of  the  subject,  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of 
it.  Fair  play  and  justice  demand  a  statement  of  the  case, 
as  furnished  by  those  who  ought  to  know,  and  whose  stand¬ 
ing  and  reputation  entitles  them  to  a  respectful  hearing. 
This  we  propose  to  supply  in  the  subjoined  account,  drawn 
up  chiefly  from  Count  Kanitz’s  work,  and  other  sources, 
enumerated  at  the  close  of  this  Article,  premising  that,  while 
our  limits  preclude  the  discussion  of  lateral  issues  and  scan¬ 
dalous  reports,  and  the  portraiture  of  the  interesting  person¬ 
ages  connected  with  the  suit,  we  do  not  put  down  a  single 
word  unsupported  by  evidence  accessible  through  the  book- 
trade  to  any  of  our  readers  desirous  of  further  information. 
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Johann  Wilhelm  Ebcl  was  born  March  4th,  1784,  at  Pas- 
senheira,  a  small  town  in  Ost-Preussen.  His  father  was  min¬ 
ister  there  until  1795,  when  he  was  called  to  the  deanship 
of  the  Polish  church  at  Konigsberg.  Johann  went  to  the 
gymnasium  there,  and  in  1801  entered  the  university.  He 
wanted  to  study  tlicology,  against  his  father’s  advice,  who 
deemed  his  scrupulous  conscientiousness,  ill-suited  in  a  theo¬ 
logian  of  that  period !  Chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  director  of  tlic  gymnasium,  who  had  noticed 
in  young  Ebcl  remarkable  qualifications  for  the  sacred  office, 
the  father  withdrew  his  objections,  and  the  ardent  youth 
entered  eagerly  upon  the  pursuit  of  theological  studies.  “  I 
attended  Ilasse’s  Lectures  on  Pacdagogics,”  says  Ebel,  “  and 
taught  with  signal  success  in  a  primary  school.  I  should 
probably  have  chosen  the  scholastic  instead  of  the  theological 
vocation,  if  in  the  providence  of  God  I  had  not  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  our  church  system  really  rests  on  the  immovable 
foundations  of  a  well-established  philosophy.”  How  this  was 
brought  about  he  states  thus :  “  I  was  eighteen  years  old 
when  a  friend  of  our  family  mentioned  that  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  man  (Johann  Heinrich  Schoiilierr)  who 
had  succeeded  by  proofs  of  reason  to  bring  the  declarations 
of  the  Bible  and  its  whole  contents  into  verbal  agreement, 
and  invincibly  to  defend  them  against  the  scoffers.  Like  a 
light  from  heaven  this  message  shone  witli  unspeakable  de¬ 
light  in  my  heart,  and  a  nameless  joy  took  hold  of  my  being. 
All  questions  hiding  within  seemed  to  be  solved,  all  darkness 
dispelled,  and  I  had  at  that  moment  the  presentiment  of  the 
fulfilment  of  my  deepest  longings.  From  a  child  brought 
up  in  reverence  of  the  word  of  God,  the  doubts  and  con¬ 
tradictions  of  it,  which  then  were  loudly  broached  by  my 
teachers  and  fellow-students,  could  not  fail  greatly  to  disquiet 
my  heart  and  to  hold  it  in  anxious  suspense.  When  under¬ 
taking  to  meet  and  oppose  them  I  had,  after  idle  contentions 
with  my  adversaries,  often  sought  with  bitter  tears  a  corner 
of  my  attic-room  to  pour  out  my  grief  before  God,  because 
I  had  been  unable  to  save  his  word  from  defamation,  or  to 
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justify  its  sayings  against  the  criticisms  of  the  rationalists. 
In  this  soul-struggle,  in  fear  and  longing,  I  received  the  good 
news,  that  the  revelations  of  reason  and  holy  writ  were  in 
agreement,  and  that  the  man  who  had  succeeded  to  estab¬ 
lish  this  agreement  was  then  living.” 

Ehcl  thereupon  sought  the  acquaintance  of  Schiinherr. 
He  could  not  at  once  see  the  affinity  of  his  philosophy  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  and  “  for  years  attempted  to  assail 
its  positions  with  all  the  weapons  furnished  by  study,  and 
an  incredulity  begotten  by  contradictory  philosophies;  but 
he  finally  saw  and  owned  with  joyous  astonishment  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  knowledge  in  perfect  agreement  and  unison  with 
the  divine  revelation  of  the  scriptures.” 

In  1804  Ebel  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  at  the  gymnasium  of  Kbnigsberg.  Count  Dolma  made 
him  private  tutor  of  his  sons,  and  in  1807,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  ability  and  faithfulness  with  which  he  had  discharged 
this  task,  appointed  him  to  the  living  at  Ilermsdorf. 

In  1810  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  teacher  and 
preacher  at  the  Friedrich’s  Collegium,  then  newly  instituted 
as  a  gymnasium. 

In  1816  he  was  elected  preacher  and  pastor  of  the  Altstadt 
church,  the  largest  congregation  at  Konigsberg.  His  per¬ 
sonnel  was  very  attractive  ;  his  tall  stature,  dignified  car¬ 
riage,  and  speaking  features  arrested  attention,  and  were 
only  excelled  by  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  preaching. 
The  church  was  crow'ded ;  the  fame  of  his  pulpit  ability 
spread  far  and  near ;  his  eloquent  advocacy  of  the  claims  of 
true  godliness  shook  the  dry  bones  of  philosophy,  scepticism, 
and  general  irreligion  then  prevalent  at  Kbnigsberg.  The 
inventive  Dixon  draws  as  usual  on  his  imagination  when  he 
describes  Ebel  as  “  bold,  sentimental,  and  original ;  never 
scrupling  to  throw  into  his  most  solemn  passages  a  homely 
phrase,  an  old  saw,  a  snatch  of  song,  even  a  touch  of  comedy, 
which  all  but  forced  his  hearers  into  shouts  of  mirth.  He 
could  be  as  grave  as  Stanley,  as  sportive  as  Spurgeon,  Ivt 
the  aim  of  aU  his  efforts  seemed  to  he  the  awakening  of  souls 
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to  a  quicker  sense  of  the  religious  life.''  With  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  italicized  sentence,  this  description  is  simply 
a  myth ;  but  as  myths  and  fancies  are  in  close  league  with 
frivolity  and  double-entendres  in  this  Dixonian  novel,  we 
promise  to  annoy  the  reader  no  more  with  references  to  his 
sensation  pictures. 

Of  his  preaching  Count  Kanitz  says  that  “  it  stirred  a  new 
life  in  the  dead  masses ;  his  eloquent  portrayal  of  the  divine 
attributes  of  love  and  mercy  encouraged  minds  crushed  and 
terrified  by  the  calamities  of  the  preceding  wars  to  seek  the 
peace  of  God,  and  exalted  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  evinced  in 
the  wars  of  liberation  to  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the 
mercies  of  God.  Ebel  gratified  at  once  the  yearnings  of 
the  heart  and  the  wants  of  the  mind,  and  thus  kindled  the 
flame  of  true  devotion  in  old  and  young,  high  and  low, 
learned  and  unlearned,  in  students  and  young  men  going  to 
or  returning  from  the  wars,  so  that  hearers  of  all  classes  and 
conditions,  even  rare  frequenters  of  the  sanctuary,  sought 
and  found  spiritual  nourishment  in  his  sermons.  Many 
would  write  them  down  to  communicate  them  to  others. 
There  was  no  rush,  as  in  the  case  of  sensation  preachers  ;  but 
a  gathering  of  quickened  spirits,  who  were  not  frightened 
by  the  preacher’s  earnest  rebukes  of  sin  and  glowing  exhor¬ 
tations  to  repentance.  The  lofty  Christianity  preached  by 
Ebel  pierced  and  quickened  all  the  relations  of  life.  Thus 
the  conscientious  labors  of  a  faithful  preacher  and  pastor 
enkindled  a  light  at  Kdnigsberg,  the  bright  beams  of  which 
shone  afar.  His  preaching  restored  to  their  proper  signifi¬ 
cance  old  Bible  truths,  whose  import  had  been  forgotten, 
perverted,  and  emasculated.” 

Another  competent  judge,  his  friend  Diestel,  delineates 
him  thus :  “  The  glowing  zeal  for  the  divine  which  fills  his 
being  is  relieved  by  an  ever-retiring  modesty,  an  eager  yearn¬ 
ing  for  oneness  and  the  peaceable  adjustment  of  human 
affairs.  He  loves  God  and  he  loves  men;  hence  his  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  divine  and  the  good  in  men  everywhere  and 
in  every  form.  Reposing  faith  in  the  goodness  of  men,  his 
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simplicity  and  impartiality  draw  it  forth.  His  soul  firmly 
rooted  in  God  and  ever  eyeing  his  purpose,  he  is  accessible 
to  all,  and  ready  to  sympathize  and  co-operate  with  every 
interest  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  man.  Many-sided, 
and  endowed  with  great  tact,  he  easily  adapts  himself  to  the 
most  varied  circumstances.  The  impulse  of  his  loving  heart 
to  be  all  things  to  all  men  enables  him  to  harmonize  the 
true  in  differing  views,  and  to  scatter  good  seed  wherever  he 
meets  with  receptive  soil.  His  intellectual  constitution  is 
averse  to  party  and  sectarian  tendencies,  to  prejudice  and 
onesided  ness,  and  this  characteristic  has  prevented  the  rise 
of  sectarianism  at  Kdnigsberg.  The  openness  with  which  he 
meets  all  classes  of  men  without  respect  of  persons,  simply 
because  they  are  men,  annihilates  all  sundering  and  separa¬ 
ting  differences.  Wordlings  and  believers,  rationalists  and 
supernaturalists,  men  of  the  most  opposite  communions,  find 
a  rallying-point  in  his  impartiality,  sui)port  in  his  love,  and 
in  his  comprehensive  mind  the  means  to  a  truly  human 
and  truly  Christian  point  of  view,  ‘  where  is  neither  Greek 
nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scyth¬ 
ian,  bond  nor  free ;  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all.’” 

We  cannot  make  room  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  led  to  the  separation  of  Schbnherr  and 
Ebel.  The  popularity  of  Ebel  made  him  enemies,  and  he 
was  decried  as  the  founder  of  a  sect,  a  mystic  and  pietist. 
In  the  beginning  of  1826  a  ministerial  rescript,  bearing  date 
October  24th,  1825,  warning  all  the  consistories  of  the  land 
against  mysticism  and  pietism,  and  cautioning  them  against 
filling  vacant  positions  with  persons  thus  tainted,  became 
known  at  Kdnigsberg,  and  interpreted  as  an  official  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  teachings  of  Ebel,  which  the  rationalists  and 
temporizers  branded  as  mystical  and  pietistic.  The  severe 
ethics  on  which  the  enthusiastic  Ebel  insisted  were  under¬ 
stood  to  be  unpalatable  to  the  authorities,  and  those  loosely 
connected  with  him  speedily  forsook  him.  Among  them 
were  Professor  Olshausen  and  a  young  theologian.  Com¬ 
pelled  to  explain  their  course,  which  was  generally  under- 
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stood  and  appreciated  as  time-serving  egotism,  they  found 
the  expedient  of  casting  suspicion  on  Ebel's  theological  views 
at  once  the  easiest  and  most  profitable.  Men  were  not  w'ant- 
ing  who  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  common 
cause  with  them,  altliough  the  motives  which  impelled  the 
latter  were  vastly  different  from  those  which  prompted  the 
former,  one  of  whom  at  least  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
to  establish  a  supremacy  of  influence  at  the  expense  of  Ebel, 
whereas  the  trio  of  further  opponents  consisted  first,  of  a 
dissembler  (Saclis),  who,  wdiile  professing  religious  ardor, 
indulged  in  dissolute  practices,  for  which  the  faithful  Ebel 
took  him  to  task,  and,  finding  his  loving  remonstrances 
fruitless,  broke  company  with  him,  with  the  result  that  his 
fidelity  met  the  reward  of  unmeasured  enmity  ;  secondly,  of 
a  man  (Count  F.)  who  ascribed  the  discontinuance  of  certain 
pecuniary  privileges  which  through  the  liberality  of  his  sister 
he  had  enjoyed  for  many  years,  to  the  religious  views  of  her¬ 
self  and  her  husband  ;  and  as  these  were  devoted  friends  of 
Ebel,  whose  lofty  teachings  were  irksome  and  unpalatable  to 
him,  he  sought  to  annoy  them  by  opening  a  crusade  against 
their  loved  pastor,  whom  he  charged  with  spiritual  tyrrany, 
heretical  doctrine,  and  immorality ;  thirdly,  of  an  avowed 
enemy  of  vital  religion,  in  the  person  of  the  provincial  presi¬ 
dent  at  Kbnigsberg  (Schbn),  who,  bent  upon  destroying  the  > 
powerful  influence  exerted  by  Ebel's  eloquent  advocacy  of 
positive  Christianity,  inaugurated  his  official  career  by  caus¬ 
ing  Ebel’s  church  to  be  pulled  down,  on  the  ground  that  a 
slight  inclination  of  its  tower  imperilled  the  lives  of  the 
worshippers. 

That  church,  one  of  the  most  boautiful  at  Kbnigsberg,  had 
stood  five  centuries,  and  the  tower,  soon  after  its  completion, 
settled  into  a  position  of  trifling  deviation  from  the  perpen¬ 
dicular.  A  comparison  of  semi-centennial  measurings  showed 
that  the  angle  of  inclination  remained  unchanged,  and  that 
consequently  there  was  no  danger  ;  but  although  this  fact 
was  strongly  urged,  the  president  caused  the  church  to  be 
closed  for  a  year,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its 
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security,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  demolishing  the  struc¬ 
ture.  The  test  was  certainly  unique.  The  ground  was  dug 
away  from  a  pillar  to  a  depth  at  which  it  stood  under  water, 
and  was  wholly  without  support ;  then,  of  course,  the  pillar 
gave  way,  the  whole  edifice  became  crazy,  and  the  work  of 
demolition  was  an  imperative  necessity.  The  author  of  this 
vandalism  was  ex  officio  president  of  the  consistory,  and  with 
him  were  lodged  the  charges  against  Ebel  and  Diestel. 

How  they  reached  him  remains  to  he  told.  Count  F.,  to 
whom  we  have  already  referred,  at  first  started  them  in  a 
private  letter  addressed  to  a  lady,  who  communicated  its 
contents  to  Pastor  Diestel,  the  friend  and  colleague  of  Ebel. 
Diestel  replied  to  F.,  indignantly  repelling  his  calumnies,  de¬ 
nouncing  his  motives,  and  notifying  him  that  their  reiteration 
would  compel  him  to  publish  the  falsehood  of  his  statements. 

Count  F.  made  Dicstel’s  reply  the  ground  of  an  action  for 
libel,  which  according  to  the  Prussian  directory,  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  local  consistory.  Among  the  documents 
handed  in  as  evidence  were  not  only  Diestel’s  letter  to  Count 
F.,  but  also  the  latter’s  original  communication  to  the  lady. 

The  consistory  took  hasty  action  by  ordering  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  suspension  of  Ebel  and  Diestel  (October  7th  and  Novem¬ 
ber  26th,  1835),  and  moving  the  department  of  cultus  to 
institute  criminal  proceedings  against  them  on  the  ground 
“  that  they  were  suspected  to  have  founded  a  sect  of  tenets 
conflicting  with  the  Christian  confession  ;  and  in  part,  at 
least,  of  immoral  tendency,  which  sect  was  seeking,  in  the 
guise  of  religious  asceticism,  the  gratification  of  unchaste 
desires.”  Four  long  and  wearisome  years  were  consumed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  suit,  until  at  last  sentence  was  given  by 
the  Criminal  Senate  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Berlin,  of  the 
tenor  that  the  two  accused  clergymen,  “  for  having  intention¬ 
ally  violated  their  duty,  should  be  deposed  and  declared  unfit 
for  any  public  office ;  and  further,  that  Dr.  Ebel  for  having 
founded  a  sect  should  be  taken  to  some  public  institution 
and  detained  there  until  he  had  given  proof  of  amendment.” 

From  this  sentence  Ebel  and  Diestel  appealed  to  the  Sen- 
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ate  of  Appeal  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  after  a  further  delay 
of  eighteen  months,  the  following  sentence  was  given : 

‘‘  That  the  finding  of  the  Criminal  Senate  of  March  28th 
1839,  published  August  30th,  1839,  be  so  far  modified  that 
the  accused,  not  for  having  intentionally  violated  their  duty, 
should  be  deposed  and  declared  unfit  for  any  public  office, 
but  for  having  violated  their  duty  fromi  gross  negligence  ;  to 
wit,  that  the  accused  Dr.  Johann  Wilhelm  Ebel  be  dismissed 
from  his  office  of  arclideacon  and  preacher  of  the  old  city 
church  at  Kbnigsberg,  and  that  the  accused  Georg  Heinrich 
Diestel  be  dismissed  from  his  office  of  preacher  of  the  Haber- 
berg  church  at  Kbnigsberg  ;  and  further,  that  Dr.  Ebel  be 
acquitted  from  the  charge  of  having  founded  a  sect,  and 
that  the  finding  of  his  detention  in  a  public  institution  be 
cancelled.” 

Ebel,  after  learning  the  final  sentence,  took  the  proper 
steps  to  dissolve  his  official  relations,  and  in  his  farewell 
letter  to  his  congregation  made  use  of  these  words ;  “  The 
sentence  of  the  Senate  of  Appeal  of  the  Royal  Supreme 
Court,  communicated  to  me  on  the  2d  inst.,  deprives  me  of 
tlie  office  of  archdeacon  of  the  old  city  church.  God  has 
honored  his  servant  in  stamping  on  him  and  his  Christian 
ministry  of  nearly  thirty  years’  duration  the  seal  of  genuine¬ 
ness,  but  he  has  thereby  at  the  same  time  uttered  a  word  of 
deep  significance  to  those  who  know  my  ministry  of  the 
Word.” 

The  simple  comparison  of  these  two  sentences  with  the 
original  charge  shows  that  Ebel  was  really  acquitted,  and 
that  his  deposition  was  a  crying  wrong,  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  justice  and  equity  whicli  characterize  the 
humane  code  of  Prussian  law,  and  chargeable,  not  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  code,  but  to  their  unlawful  misapplication  and 
non-application  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  conduct  of 
the  suit  was  committed.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
while  this  celebrated  suit  was  pending,  the  judicial  process 
in  Prussia  was  })rivate ;  and  this  circumstance  explains  the 
possibility  of  the  results ;  but  all  this  is  changed  now,  and 
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we  need  hardly  add  that  with  the  now  prevalent  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  in  open  court,  the  recurrence  of  similar 
results  is  simply  impossihle. 

Among  the  hearers  and  devoted  followers  of  Ehel,  was 
Count  von  Kanitz,  a  nohlcman  of  high-toned  integiity,  a 
jurist  of  groat  learning,  and  a  Christian  of  remarkable  ear¬ 
nestness,  exemplary  consistency,  and  simplicity.  Deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  momentous  questions  at  issue,  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  life  and  labors  of  Ebel,  and  thoroughly 
versed  in  judicial  matters,  he  strove  from  the  beginning  with 
indefatigable  perseverance  and  invincible  zeal  to  prevent  the 
consummation  of  the  almost  incredible  judicial  wrong  in¬ 
flicted  upon  the  two  traduced  and  persecuted  godly  ministers 
of  Kdnigsberg.  Unable  to  avert  the  blow  thirty  years  ago, 
he  has  never  ceased  to  the  present  hour  (for  he  still  survives) 
in  his  unremitting  efforts  to  vindicate  their  memory ;  and 
by  the  publication  in  18G2  of  a  work  entitled,  “The  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Suit  conducted  at  Kunigsberg  in  Prussia  from  1835 
to  1842,  cleared  up  from  official  sources  for  Secular  and 
Church  History,”  ’  has  succeeded  in  showing  with  overwhelm¬ 
ing  conclusiveness  tliat  said  suit  was  conducted  in  violation 
of  law,  that  the  charges  brought  against  the  accused  were 
false,  and  that  the  accused  were  bright  and  shining  lights, 
conspicuous  for  virtue,  sj)irituality,  and  fidelity,  whose  lofty 
conception  of  the  Christian  life  and  apostolical  earnestness 
in  recommending  and  maintaining  the  apjdication  of  Cbris- 
tian  precepts  to  every  relation  of  life,  were  the  real  cause  of 
the  bitter  hatred  with  which  they  were  visited.  They  were 
martyrs,  and  they  bore  their  martyrdom  in  the  spirit  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  “who  when  he  was  reviled  re¬ 
viled  not  again  ;  when  he  suffered  he  threatened  not ;  but 
committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth  righteously.” 

We  have  hitherto  confined  ourselves  to  a  condensed 
summary  of  the  case,  in  order  to  give  Count  Kanitz  the 
opportunity  to  develop  the  details,  and  for  this  purpose  an 

1  Aufklarun"  nach  Acteiiquellcn  uber  den  183.5  bis  1842  in  Ivbni<rsber{'  in 
Preussen  gefiilirteu  Rcligioiis-prozess  liir  Welt-uiul  Kireliengeschielite. 
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analysis  of  liis  very  able  work  is  now  presented  to  the  reader. 
The  preface,  defining  his  position,  runs  thus :  “  The  author 
of  this  work,  whose  outer  and  inner  life  is  closely  interwoven 
with  the  matter  round  which  the  suit  illuminated  in  the 
sequel  revolves,  felt  it  his  duty  from  the  commencement  of 
the  judicial  jiroceediiigs  to  co-operate  in  the  establishment 
of  the  truth.  His  testimony  having  been  declined  by  the 
authorities  dealing  with  the  case  in  the  first  instance,  he 
submitted  a  statement  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam  in.,  bearing  date  October  18th,  1835,  offering  to  bring 
his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  accused  and  the  accusers,  and 
the  motives  prompting  their  charges,  before  the  respective 
authorities,  in  order  to  obviate  hasty  action,  which  the  known 
averse  disposition  of  several  high  functionaries  warranted  to 
be  apprehended. 

“  This  led  to  the  result  that  the  examining  authority  was 
directed,  in  a  cabinet  order,  bearing  date  November  7th,1835, 
‘to  request  of  Count  Kanitz  the  information  (or  as  expressed 
in  another  quotation  of  the  royal  mandate  “  the  explanation  ”) 
which,  according  to  his  statement,  would  serve  to  explain 
the  state  of  the  case,  and  shed  light  on  the  individuality  of 
the  persons  concerned  therein.’  The  Minister  of  Justice, 
moreover,  on  the  27th  day  of  the  same  month,  made  it  obli¬ 
gatory  on  the  authority  conducting  the  examination  ‘  speedily 
and  carefully  to  execute  said  supreme  order.’ 

“  The  author,  however,  had  only  a  short  time  to  answer  the 
royal  request,  for,  on  March  21st,  183G,  he  was  again  denied 
the  use  of  the  minutes  of  accusation,  indispensable  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  case,  and  of  the  record  of  the  transactions, 
wliich  had  been  granted  to  him  since  Feburary  1st. 

“Unsuccessful  in  setting  aside  the  lateral  influences  which 
had  occasioned  said  denial  (which  will  be  mentioned  at  the 
proper  jdace),  and  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  illegal  acts,  his 
co-operation  in  the  determination  of  the  truth  had  thence¬ 
forth  to  be  confined  to  his  testimony  in  court. 

“  At  that  time  the  question  dealt  with  explanations  of 
facts,  which  have  become  superfluous  since  the  final  sentence 
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ill  the  suit,  kept  pending  until  the  close  of  1841,  rejected 
all  criminal  accusations  and  only  condemned  a  philosophico- 
theological  private  view  and  its  alleged  dissemination.  But 
it  is  now  of  the  last  importance  that  the  official  record 
should  be  made  to  elucidate  the  influences  which  rendered 
it  possible  that  in  this  nineteenth  century  courts  of  justice 
not  only  condemned  religious  and  philosophical  views,  but 
treated  their  colloquial  communication  as  crime,  punished 
with  deposition  from  the  ministry. 

“  This  work  seemed  to  be  prescribed  to  the  author  in 
virtue  of  his  intimate  relation  to  the  transaction,  and  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  judicial  record,  insight  of  which  was  afforded 
him  first  by  royal  mandate  and  afterwards  by  the  counsel 
for  the  defence,  but  its  execution  was  impossible  while  the 
crowded  business  of  official  duties  claimed  all  his  energies. 
Not  until  the  impaired  state  of  his  health,  caused  by  many 
years’  exertion,  had  compelled  him  to  resign,  did  he  find  the 
necessary  leisure,  and  by  his  residence  in  a  milder  climate, 
the  needed  invigoration  for  compiling  from  former  extracts 
the  official  data  essential  to  the  elucidation  of  the  matter. 

“  The  author,  in  memory  of  the  prince  whose  sense  of 
right  directed  him  ‘  to  shed  light  on  this  matter,’  hereby 
fulfils  the  object  of  the  royal  mandate  in  making  ,  the  record 
disclose  the  truth,  and  likewise  suj)plies  the  proof  that  the 
termination  of  this  affair  in  a  result  at  once  illegal,  unreason¬ 
able,  and  immoral,  must  not  be  laid  to  the  cliarge  of  the 
humane  Prussian  law,  whose  administration  has  for  forty 
years  engaged  all  his  powers,  but  rather  to  the  non-observance 
and  transgression  of  law,  wliereby  in  the  conduct  of  this 
affair  justice  has  frequently  been  down-trodden,  liberty  of 
conscience  violated,  and  the  holy  ex})osed  to  scorn.” 

Count  Kanitz’s  work  consists  of  three  parts,  res[)ectively 
entitled :  1st  “  Preliminaries  of  the  Suit  ” ;  2d  “  History  of 
the  Suit  ”  ;  and  3d  “  Results  of  the  Suit.” 

The  leading  points  of  the  first  part  having  already  been 
considered,  we  begin  our  analysis  with  the  second,  which 
details  the  history  of  the  suit ;  and  notices : 
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1.  The  encroachments  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  Tho 
president  of  the  consistory  compromised  his  official  position 
by  a  private  arrangement  with  the  accuser  “  to  furnish  a 
brief  recital  of  some  facts  in  order  to  justify  his  interference 
against  sectarism,”  and,  instead  of  directing  him  to  specify 
his  charges  to  a  judge,  as  the  only  lawful  person  competent 
to  reeeive  only  facts  and  juridical  proofs,  referred  him  to  a 
clergyman,  and  selected  for  that  purpose  an  individual  of 
known  hostility  to  the  accused.  This  ecclesiastic  excused 
the  informant  from  producing  facts,  and  accepted  in  their 
stead,  as  doctrines,  alleged  expressions  and  views,  and  as 
proofs,  letters  actually  written  by  Count  Kanitz  ten  or  fifteen 
years  before,  as  well  as  a  manuscript  on  philosophical  subjects. 
He  then  invited  a  notoriously  immoral  person  to  his  private 
residence  instead  of  summoning  him,  as  the  law  required, 
to  the  office  of  the  consistory,  and  unlawfully  interrogated 
him  on  subjects  not  specified  in  the  accusation  ;  although 
the  statements  of  this  witness  were  incredible  and  contradic¬ 
tory,  as  proved  by  the  record,  the  ecclesiastic  admitted  them 
as  evidence  warranting  further  interference  on  tho  part  of 
the  consistory,  manufactured  them  into  a  theological  opinion, 
intended  only  for  the  use  of  the  consistory,  which,  according 
to  his  own  statements,  would  have  been  very  differently 
worded  had  he  been  aware  that  it  would  come  under  the 
inspection  of  the  accused.  In  virtue  of  this  “  theological 
opinion,”  the  consistory  summoned  Ebel  before  them  to  be 
examined  respecting  the  charges  brought  against  him.  Per¬ 
ceiving  that  his  old  adversary  had  been  appointed  his  judge, 
and  conscious  of  innocence,  he  requested  to  see  the  protocol 
of  accusation,  and  this  being  denied  him,  he  answered  the 
summons  on  the  appointed  day,  October  5th,  1835,  and  refused 
to  submit  to  any  inquisitorial  proceeding  until  his  just 
demand  should  be  met.  The  propriety  of  his  conduct  is 
apparent  from  the  circumstance  that  the  first  question  put 
to  him  w'as,  “  whether  he  admitted  the  correctness  of  the 
allegation  that  he  had  founded  a  sect  ?  ”  while  the  protocol 
of  accusation  contained  no  such  allegation,  and  nobody  had 
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brought  such  a  charge  against  him.  The  production  of  the 
protocol  would  have  shown  this,  and  on  that  account  it  was 
withheld.  The  charge  of  sectarism  originated  with  the  con¬ 
sistory,  which  declined  the  offer  of  Count  Kanitz  to  shed 
light  on  the  subject,  preferred  to  hear  only  the  accusers,  and 
in  violation  of  every  principle  of  justice,  allowed  the  informers 
to  become  witnesses  for  their  own  accusations. 

On  the  basis  of  such  vaporous  and  fictitious  charges  the 
consistory  forthwith  ordered  Ebel’s  suspension  from  office, 
and  in  the  letter  communicating  to  him  said  order  used  this 
language :  While  in  our  official  judgment  we  acknowledge 

the  blamelessness  and  zeal  of  your  past  ministerial  activity, 
we  cannot  suffer  this  circumstance  to  stay  further  proceedings 
because  it  has  been  unable  to  ward  off  the  hard  accusations 
which  have  been  brought  against  you.”  The  ratiocination 
of  this  proposition  is  justly  denounced  by  Count  Kanitz  as 
repugnant  to  law,  logic,  and  experience  ;  to  law,  because  the 
weight  it  attaches  to  an  accusation  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
blamelessness  of  the  person  against  whom  it  is  made  ;  to 
logic,  because  not  every  accusation  is  founded  ^er  se,  and 
because  no  man  is  able  to  ward  off  an  unfounded  accusation, 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  lacks  foundation  of  fact  and  reality; 
to  experience,  because  history  shows  that  often  the  very  best 
of  men  are  unable  to  ward  off  hard  accusations.  The  con¬ 
sistory,  not  content  with  the  suspension  of  Ebel,  moved  the 
supreme  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  Berlin  to  institute  crim¬ 
inal  proceedings  against  him  and  his  colleague,  Diestel,  whose 
suspension  had  also  been  effected.  The  total  absence  of  all 
publicity  in  the  judicial  process  which  then  prevailed,  ren¬ 
dered  it  possible  that  these  innocent  men  were  not  only 
suspended  from  office,  but  actually  treated  as  criminals. 

2.  The  precipitate  interference  of  the  courts  and  its  conse¬ 
quences,  the  author  shows  from  the  transgression  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  precepts  of  the  Prussian  law : 

(1)  The  judge  must  strictly  confine  himself  to  the  limits 
of  the  law. 

(2)  Only  facts  can  be  submitted  to  his  judgment. 
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(3)  He  must  maintain  the  equality  of  all  persons  before 
the  law. 

He  points  out  that  an  inquisition  may  not  be  instituted 
unless  the  certainty  or  probability  of  an  ollence  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  established,  and  its  actual  occurrence  has  been 
fully  ascertained  by  judicial  process,  and  proves  from  the 
record  that,  although  both  requirements  were  wanting  in  the 
case  under  notice,  it  was  ordered  that  it  should  begin  with 
an  examination  of  the  accused,  and  that  a  protocol  of 
denunciation  should  be  made  and  conmiunicated  to  them. 
This  actual  inversion  of  the  legal  course  of  criminal  procedure 
burdened  the  accused  with  a  defence  against  a  non-extant 
corpus  delicti^  to  be  determined  by  the  examination,  and  placed 
the  court  in  the  extraordinary  position  of  being  in  quest  of 
a  non-extant  crime,  instead  of  inquiring  into  the  reality  of  a 
probable  crime.  At  this  stage  of  the  suit.  Count  Kanitz  was 
appointed  by  royal  mandate  to  shed  light  on  the  matter, 
but  to  his  great  sorrow  opposing  influences  speedily  deprived 
him  of  the  privilege  of  having  access  to  the  record. 

3.  The  illegal  conduct  of  the  examination  prompts  the  au¬ 
thor  to  notice  the  direction  of  the  Prussian  Criminal  Code, 
requiring  the  judge  to  bestow  the  same  care  in  ascertaining 
the  innocence  as  in  determining  the  guilt  of  the  accused, 
and  to  consider  both  the  legal  conception  of  the  crime,  and 
the  penal  law  with  its  different  modifications  relating  thereto. 
Yet  nothing  was  done  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  term  “  sect,” 
altliough  the  examining  officer  declared  it  as  his  judicial 
conviction  that  “  the  status  of  a  sect  imports  a  total  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  established  church.”  Instead  of  inquiring 
whether  this  criterion  applied  to  the  case,  the  inquiry  as¬ 
sumed  inordinate  dimensions  and  entered  improper  spheres, 
“  hunting  for  grounds  of  suspicion  in  all  the  provinces  of 
Prussia  and  in  almost  every  country  of  German  speech,  and 
weaving  together  gossip  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  case  and 
unconnected  with  the  accused  and  their  friends.”  “  Fables 
and  curiosa,  collected  in  this  way,  became  the  subject  of 
judicial  proceedings  and  sworn  examinations,  and  kept 
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the  public  in  breatliless  suspense  from  November  1835  to 
August  1830.  Idlers  failed  not  to  augment  the  material 
thus  furnished  with  the  inventions  of  a  vulgar  and  lascivi¬ 
ous  imagination,  which  were  eagerly  puldished  by  a  frivolous 
press.  No  relation  was  spared ;  all  ordinary  considerations 
of  decorum  were  set  aside  ;  the  family  and  all  civil  and  social 
relations  were  rummaged  by  the  intrusivcncss  of  criminal 
interference.”  It  is  also  charged  that  a  witness,  whose  repu- 
<-  tation  as  an  immoral  man  is  established  by  documentary 
proof,  was  allowed  to  testify  in  matters  rctiuiring  morally 
pure  perceptions ;  that  the  law  was  further  disregarded  in 
the  submitting  of  suggestions  and  captious  questions  to  the 
accused  and  the  witnesses,  and  in  unnecessary  confronta¬ 
tions  ;  that  while  great  partiality  was  shown  to  the  accusers, 
unlawful  obstacles  were  placed  in  the  way  of  the  defendants. 

The  third  part  of  the  work,  entitled  “  Results  of  the  Suit,” 
treats  in  the  first  section  of  the  unmasking  of  the  accusers 
and  their  witnesses,  in  the  production  of  a  most  formidable 
array  of  charges,  alleged  to  be  substantiated  by  the  record, 
which  in  juxta-position  with  the  statements  of  the  defence, 
place  them  in  a  most  unenviable  light,  and  establish  with 
logical  certainty  the  innocence  of  the  accused.  The  second 
section  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  overthrow  of  criminal  justice 
in  the  first  sentence  against  the  accused  by  showing  that  its 
acquitting  part,  while  it  set  aside  the  charges  as  unfounded, 
docs  not  exonerate  him  by  a  formal  acquittal,  and  that  its 
condemnatory  part  is  based  on  arguments  utterly  repug¬ 
nant  to  current  ideas  of  toleration  and  liberty.  They  were  : 

1.  The  application  of  'VYiJllner’s  notorious  religious  edict  of 
1788,  directed  against  neology,  to  the  case  of  Ebcl,  who  stren¬ 
uously  fought  for  the  supreme  authority  of  holy  scripture 
and  the  all-sufficiency  of  our  Lord’s  atonement. 

2.  An  appeal  to  the  Corpus  Juris  of  the  fifth  century  for  a 
definition  of  the  term  “  sect,”  in  order  to  prove,  in  the  face 
of  all  legal  and  scientific  authorities,  the  existence  of  a  sect. 

3.  The  misinterpretation  of  private  letters  exchanged  by 
intimate  friends,  from  ton  to  twenty  years  before. 
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“  Church  History,”  says  Count  Kanitz,  “  supplies,  indeed, 
ill  former  ages,  examples  of  condemnation  in  matters  of 
faith  hy  wliich  benefactors  of  the  human  race  were  sacrificed 
to  party-hatred  because  they  opposed  universal  corruption, 
and  false  witnesses  charged  tlicm  with  transgressions  or 
crimes ;  but  it  cannot  instance  anotlier  judicial  sentence 
drawn  up  in  this  century,  which  on  all  decisive  points  not 
only  exhibited  an  utter  disregard  of  truth,  law,  and  logic 
(as  has  been  shown  in  the  Aufldiirumj) ,  but  in  the  absence 
of  any  jiunishablc  offence  pronounced  a  judgment  of  con¬ 
demnation  on  views  and  ojiinions,  partly  couched  in  coarse 
and  injurious  terms,  bidding  defiance  to  the  advanced  civil¬ 
ization  and  liberal  tendency  of  the  age,  in  order  to  suppress 
an  activity  singularly  fitted  truly  an4  lastingly  to  meet  its 
wants. 

“  This  sentence  is  therefore  a  standing  document  of  the 
danger  to  wdiich  right  and  morality  are  exposed  by  every 
deviation  from  law,  while  the  futility  of  its  attempt  to  pervert 
truth  into  untruth  bears  witness  to  the  purity  and  intangi¬ 
bility  of  a  truly  Christian  life,  which  in  spite  of  outward 
oppression  and  injury  experienced  at  the  hands  of  secular 
power,  always  has,  and  ever  will,  overcome  the  world.” 

In  the  third  and  last  section  the  author  shows  how  the 
final  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  condemns  the  whole 
suit ;  for  in  acquitting  the  accused  of  the  charge  of  having 
founded  a  sect,  it  virtually  admitted  the  illegality  of  all 
criminal  proceedings.  Its  condemnatory  part  treats  familiar 
conversation  on  philosophico-theological  views  and  conversa¬ 
tional  expressions  affecting  a  particular  relation,  as  violations 
of  official  duty,  and  punishes  them,  in  flagrant  opposition  to 
the  Prussian  law,  which  guarantees  full  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  expressly  stipulates  that  no  person  shall  bo  called  to 
account  or  disquieted  for  holding  view's  and  opinions. 

Our  limits  preclude  the  production  of  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  particulars  of  the  Aufklarung  and  compel  us  to  refer 
those  desirous  of  further  detail  to  that  remarkable  work, 
equally  creditable  to  the  head  and  heart  of  its  gifted  author. 
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Those  who  peruse  it  carefully  and  subject  its  statements 
and  disclosures  to  the  candid  test  of  parallel  literature,  can 
hardly  resist  the  conclusion  that  Ebel  and  Diestel  were 
greatly  persecuted,  outrageously  slandered,  and  innocently 
deposed  from  the  ministry,  and  that  similar  proceedings  in¬ 
stituted  against  the  most  cxemjdary,  godly,  and  learned  men, 
conspicuous  for  intellectual  strength  and  culture,  eloquence 
and  holiness,  and  followed  by  a  similar  judicial  procedure, 
would  inevitably  lead  to  the  same  results. 

Count  Kanitz  justly  observes  “  that  it  cannot  appear 
strange  that  the  men  moved  by  the  spirit,  which  ever  awakens 
the  Christian  life,  have  always  been  assailed  as  sectaries  and 
sect-founders,  not  because  they  seimrated  themselves,  but 
because  others  separated  from  them.  The  Jews  and  Pagans 
called  Paul  a  sectary  because  he  had  infused  the  Chris¬ 
tian  vital  element  into  defunct  Judaism  and  immoral  Pa¬ 
ganism  ;  the  Catholics  called  Luther  a  heretic  because  he 
annihilated  their  dead  works  with  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith ;  the  schoolmen  gave  the  same  name  to  Spener 
because  he  strove  to  animate  the  dead  bones  of  a  so-called 
orthodoxy  by  maintaining  that  spiritual  experience  must 
evince  itself  in  active  Christianity  ;  and  Ebel  met  with  similar 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  contemporaries,  because  he 
exhorted  his  age  voluntarily  to  respond  to  the  love  of  God 
in  harmonious  reaction  of  thought  and  belief  by  means  of 
a  conscientious  adherence  to  the  verbal  contents  of  holy 
scripture. 

“Thus  all  inimical  weapons  turned  against  Ebel;  falsehood, 
intrigue,  peijury,  ignorance,  and  violence,  were  without  con¬ 
sideration  or  restraint  applied  to  the  whole  persecution,  both 
in  the  origin,  conduct,  and  termination  of  the  suit,  and  made 
to  produce  a  record  whose  extensive  and  intensive  condition 
is  altogether  sui  generis.’’^  '  ' 

The  subjoined  quotation  from  Lactantius  [Listitut.  v.) 
seems  to  be  singularly  apposite:  “  What  is  the  chief  clement 
of  this  great  obstinate  hatred  ?  Does  truth  bring  forth  hatred, 
or  are  they  ashamed  to  bo  ungodly  before  the  righteous  and 
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the  good  ?  Or  is  it  both  ?  For  the  truth  is  hated  for  this 
very  reason,  that  the  sinner  desires  full  scope  for  his  sins, 
and  thinks  that  his  wickedness  can  only  then  be  gratified  to 
the  full  when  there  is  none  left  to  disapprove  of  them.  Thus 
the  pagans  want  to  exterminate  the  Christians  as  the  wit¬ 
nesses  of  their  wickedness  and  malice,  for  they  loathe  them 
as  those  who  rebuke  their  lives.  For  why  should  a  few 
individuals  he  good  at  so  inconvenient  a  season,  and  reproach 
the  public  immorality  by  their  good  conversation  ?  Why 
should  not  all  be  equally  bad,  thievish,  unchaste,  adulterous, 
perjured,  lustful,  and  cunning  ?  Such  being  the  case  it  was 
not  sufficient  simply  to  oppress  the  Cliristians  with  outward 
power ;  they  had  to  be  morally  annihilated  ;  and  how  could 
that  be  done  except  by  disfiguring  their  teachings  and  defam¬ 
ing  their  conversation  ?  ” 

Ebcl’s  own  words  after  his  deposition  deserve  to  bo  placed 
on  record :  “  Time  in  its  development  hastens  to  maturity ; 
and  God  who  willeth  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  also  will- 
eth  that  they,  by  a  free  exercise  of  their  will  laying  hold  of 
salvation,  should  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  This 
knowledge,  liowever,  can  only  be  found  through  faith  in  the 
declarations  of  the  Bible.  Our  age  needs  a  philosophy  and 
seeks  one ;  but  it  will  continue  a  perplexed  age  until  it  learns 
philosophically  to  subordinate  its  reason  to  the  word  of  God. 
This  alone  is  the  tendency  and  spirit  of  that  philosophy, 
which,  ranging  itself  below  the  Bible,  advances  the  sole  claim 
to  be  to  the  thinking  mind  a  key  to  the  understanding  of 
the  Bilde,  and  repudiates  the  views  and  consequences  which 
have  been  attempted  to  be  laid  to  its  charge ;  far  removed 
from  opposing  the  fundamental  truths  of  tfie  evangelical 
church,  it  rather  establishes  them,  and  is  a  sure  weapon  both 
against  the  infidelity  and  the  religious  phantom-life  of  the 
age. 

“I  here  make  this  acknowledgment wdth  profound  gratitude 
to  God  ;  for  while  hundreds  of  my  colleagues  have  been 
turned  away  from  the  Bible  by  other  philosophies,  this  }>hil- 
osophical  mode  of  thinking  kept  me  from  the  loose  seductions 
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of  a  tempest-tossed  age,  and  supplied  me  concerning  the 
evangelical  confession  of  faith,  with  strength  of  conviction, 
which,  in  spite  of  incessant  hostilities,  immovably  manifested 
itself  in  strictly  biblical  preaching. 

“  Committing  therefore  all  things  to  him  who  gave  to  man 
the  word  of  the  Bible,  which  ‘  as  to  its  whole  contents  is  to 
me  divine  truth,’  and  confiding  in  liiin  wlio  thus  far  has  led 
me  in  a  wonderful  manner,  I  cheerfully  leave  my  former 
relation.*’ 

It  remains  to  add  that  Ebel  after  his  deposition  spent  six 
years  (1842-1848)  with  his  friend  E.  von  Hahnenfeld  at 
Grunenfeld  in  East  Prussia,  passed  two  years  (1848-1850)  in 
the  Tyrol,  went  thence  to  Iloheneck  near  Ludwigsberg  in 
Wiirttemberg,  where  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  Aiigustl8th,  1861. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  desire  fuller  information 
on  this  famous  trial  will  be  glad  of  the  subjoined  list  of  works 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  it.  We  would  more 
particularly  call  attention  to  two  volumes  of  sermons  by  Ebcl, 
recently  reprinted,  and  originally  preached  during  the  very 
period  which  gave  rise  to  the  trial ;  they  arc  respectively 
entitled  Die  Treue  and  Die  Weisheit  von  ohen  her,  in  which 
the  departed  “  yet  speaketh,”  and  utters  no  uncertain  sound 
on  many  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  questions 
of  the  day.  The  splendid  typography  and  chaste  binding  of 
the  volumes  seem  to  proclaim  them  loving  mementos  of  the 
departed,  and  their  contents  bear  ample  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  and  spirituality  of  Ebel’s  preaching. 

Besides  these  two  volumes  of  sermons  the  more  important 
published  works  of  Ebcl  are  the  following:  Die  gedeihliclie 
Erziehung,  an  admirable  work  on  Christian  education,  which 
we  hope  to  see  in  an  English  garb.  Bihelworte  and  Winke 
zum  Verst'indniss  der  Bihelworte,  a  very  useful  Sunday- 
school  book.  Verstand  und  Vernunft  im  Bunde  mit  der 
Offenharung  Gottes  darch  das  Anerhenntniss  des  wertUchen 
Inhalts  der  heiligen  Schri/t,  by  Ebel  and  Diestel,  Leipzig, 
1837.  Zeugniss  der  Wahrheit,  by  the  same,  Leipzig,  1838, 
in  refutation  of  Olsliausen’s  book  entitled  Lehre  und  Leben 
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des  Konigsherger  Tlieosophen  Johann  Heinrich  Schonherr. 
Grundzlige  der  Erhenntniss  der  Wahrheity  Leipzig,  1852. 
Die  Philosophie  der  heiligen  Urhunde  des  Christenthums, 
Stuttgart,  1854-1856.  Compas  de  route  pour  les  amis  de  la 
v^rite  dans  un  temps  de  confusion  des  idees  offert  par  des 
amis  de  la  verite^  Konigsberg,  1859. 

Works  ill  vindication  of  Ebel  besides  the  exhaustive  and 
unanswerable  Aufkliirung  by  Count  Kanitz,  are  two  con¬ 
densed  statements  of  the  large  work,  and  Ein  Mahnwort  zu 
Ounsten  der  Nachwelt  an  die  historische  Literatur  der  Gegen- 
wai't,  by  the  same  author.  Em  Blick  auf  die  einstige  Stel- 
lung  der  Oherprusidenten  Auerswald  und  Schd'n,  etc.,  liy  E.  E. 
von  Bardeleben,  Stuttgart,  1844.  Die  Liebe  zur  Wahrheit^ 
by  Ida,  Countess  von  der  Groben,  Stuttgart,  1850.  Die  reli¬ 
giose  Bewegung  zu  Konigsberg^  etc.,  by  E.  von  Hahnenfeld, 
Braunsberg,  1858. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

MOUNT  LEBANON. 

BY  REV.  T.  LAURIE,  D  D.,  FORMERLY  MISSIONARY  THERE. 

(Continued  from  page  471 ). 

The  Geology  of  Lebanon. 

This  has  never  been  thoroughly  explored.  Dr.  Henry  J. 
Anderson,  who  was  with  Lieut.  Lynch  in  his  expedition  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  is  the  only  writer  on  this  subject,  and  his  examination 
of  tlie  mountain  was  only  partial.  He  commences  his  “  Geo¬ 
logical  reconnoisance  of  part  of  the  Holy  Land”  as  follows: 

“  To  the  geologist  Syria  appears  as  a  much  disturbed, 
mountainous  mass  of  secondary  and  later  limestones  with 
basaltic  and  tertiary  interruptions.  The  calcareous  deposits 
form  the  basis  and  body  of  the  work.  The  Plutonic  rocks 
are  subsequent  intrusions.  Still  later  embankments  of  looser 
texture  have  lodged  themselves  irregularly  in  the  cavities  of 
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the  re-excavated  surface,  and  these  again  have  been  swept 
away  by  denuding  processes  of  the  order  of  our  time.”  ^ 

On  the  same  page  he  says :  “  There  must  have  been  a  time 
when  the  summits  of  Libanus  and  Hermon,  with  all  the  vast 
calcarean  block  from  wdiich  they  have  been  cut,  lay  at  least 
ten  thousand  feet  below  their  present  level,  under  the  waters 

of  the  Great  Jurassic  ocean . Since  the  epoch  of  the 

early  Jurassic  limestone  the  orographical  relief  of  the  whole 

land  has  been  repeatedly  obliterated  and  reformed . 

Long  before  the  deposit  of  the  chalk  the  land  has  been  ex¬ 
cavated  or  broken  up  by  the  prevailing  agencies  of  the  time 
into  hills  and  valleys  of  the  same  order  of  dimensions  as 
those  which  give  its  surface  its  present  configuration.  In 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  palaeontological  character  of 
its  formations,  the  resemblance  between  the  Syrian  and  the 

neo- Alpine  geology  is  continually  noticeable . The 

mountains  may  now  be  a  few  feet  higher  or  lower  than  they 
were  ;  the  valleys  and  ravines  may  be  engraved  a  little 
deeper,  or  cut  back  a  little  farther ;  the  rivers  may  have 
gained  or  lost  a  few  inches  of  mean  depth  ;  but  the  main 
landmarks  and  the  great  lines  of  Aram  and  Canaan  arc  still 
there,  and  the  last  deposit  of  the  chalk,  so  immeasurably  old 
at  the  birth  of  its  successor,  seems  scarcely  older  now  for  all 
the  centuries  that  have  elapsed.” 

■  “  The  mass  of  the  main  Libanus  is  a  limestone  much  older 
than  the  calcareous  accumulations  upon  its  flanks;  and  these 
must  have  preceded  by  a  very  long  interval  the  sandstones 
which  occupy  the  lateral  excavations,  and  arc  seldom  found 
interstratified  with  the  contiguous  rocks.  A  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  strikes  of  the  sub-Libanine  chalk  makes  it  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  admit  the  usual  hypothesis  of  an  clevatory 
movement  along  the  axis  of  the  chain,  rupturing  and  rising 
above  the  superincumbent  beds.  The  phenomena  indicate 
rather  the  gradual  emergence  of  a  submarine  mountainous 

»  1  Official  Report  of  the  United  States  Expedition  to  explore  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  River  Jordan,  by  Lieut.  W.  F.  Lynch,  U.  S.  N.  (Baltimore,  1852),  p.  79. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  80,  81,  82. 
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district  from  the  deep  waters  of  a  cretaceous  sea,  the  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  chalky  deposits  being  determined  by  the  pre¬ 
existing  slopes  on  which  the  sediments  have  been  quietly 
deposited.”  ^ 

The  main  body  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  is  Jura  lime¬ 
stone,  hard,  partially  crystalized,  and  containing  few  fossils. 
Over  this  arc  more  recent  deposits  of  all  degrees  of  hardness, 
and  of  different  colors,  sometimes  a  reddish  brown,  some¬ 
times  grey  of  different  shades,  and  again  pure  white.  It  is 
also  of  all  degrees  of  consistency,  from  the  loose  conglomerate 
of  broken  shells  on  the  shore  to  the  solid  interior  mass  of  the 
mountain.  The  surface  limestone  abounds  with  fossils  in 
many  places,  and  some  are  distinguished  by 'fossils  peculiar 
to  their  vicinity.  Thus  Hakil,  three  hours  east  of  Jebail, 
and  the  rocks  near  the  convent  of  Bkerky  above  the  bay  of 
Juneh,  are  noted  for  their  beautiful  specimens  of  Ichthyolites. 
So  perfect  are  these  that  the  writer  once  detected  a  Yankee 
knife  trying  an  unusually  perfect  specimen  to  see  if  it  was 
not  manufactured ;  the  inquirer  was  satisfied,  but  the  Ich- 
tliyolite  was  sadly  defaced.  The  Jurassic  fossils  of  Syria 
are  chiefly  casts.  Among  these  are  Echinodermata,  such  as 
Echinus  Syriacus,  Holastcr  Syriacus,  and  many  spines  of 
Cidaris,  which  the  people  regard  as  petrified  olives.  The 
Testacean  bivalves  are  represented  by  several  varieties  of 
Ostraea,  Nucula,  Trigonia,  Astarte,  Area,  Cardium,  Mactra, 
Venus,  Lucina,  and  Tellina,  with  an  Exogyra,  Pccten  Iso- 
cardia,  Corbula,  Pholadomya,  Cytherea,  and  Orbicula,  and 
Testacean  Univalves  by  several  varieties  of  Chenopus,  Natica, 
Turritella,  Nerinea,  and  Ammonites.  Some  of  these  last  are 
very  large,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  which  brings  out 
the  beautiful  structure  of  the  shell  very  finely.  Some  of  the 
Stroinbi  also  are  very  large,  and  so  are  some  of  the  Hippur- 
ites.  Fine  specimens  of  Nerinea  may  be  picked  up  in  the 
road  as  one  goes  up  through  the  lower  Ghurb  to  Abeih ;  and 
Bhamdun  is  noted  for  the  variety  and  abundance  of  its  petri- 

1  Official  Report  of  the  United  States  Expedition,  etc.  p.  84. 
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factions.^  Very  fine  geodes  of  quartz,  chalcedony,  and  other 
crystals  occur  at  Baabda  and  at  Jezzin,  and  differ  from  those 
on  Mount  Carmel,  called  by  the  natives  “  petrified  melons,” 
in  being  jagged  and  dcojdy  pitted  on  the  external  surface. 
Lebanon  has  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  our  geo¬ 
logical  cabinets,  and  is  capable  of  making  many  more. 

Broad  sandstone  strata  run  along  the  western  slopes  of 
Lebanon,  and  are  readily  distinguislied  by  the  more  rounded 
form  of  the  surface,  and  the  dark  growth  of  the  pine  (Pimis 
Halepensis)  that  finds  its  favorite  soil  in  tliat  formation,  con¬ 
trasting  finely  with  the  bright  green  of  the  ilex  on  the  sharper 
ledges  of  the  limestone.  This  sandstone  is  largely  impreg¬ 
nated  with  iron,  alumina,  and  lime.  Some  strata  yield  ninety 
per  cent  of  iron  ore.  The  colors  are  as  various  as  tliose  of 
the  “  hunter  sandstein,”  red  and  yellow  predominating,  with 
all  the  intermediate  shades  of  orange,  and  occasionally  with 
patches  of  green.^ 

There  is  a  sand  in  the  plain  of  Beirut  that  is  thrown  up  as 
a  basis  for  the  cactus  hedges  that  line  the  roads,  and  is  so 
impregnated  with  lime  that  it  stands  at  a  very  acute  angle, 
and  retains  its  smooth  surface  for  a  long  time  after  it  has 
been  smoothed  by  the  spade. 

The  limestone  strata  dip  at  all  angles  in  all  directions,  and 
and  ill  some  places  are  almost  perpendicular.  Trap  dykes 
intrude  here  and  there,  and  greatly  distort  and  displace  them. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson  ^  explains  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the 
Kesrawan,  by  the  fact  that  for  more  than  twenty  miles  the 
strata  near  the  sea  dip  towards  it  at  all  angles  from  90* 
downwards,  thus  carrying  the  springs  so  deep  that  they 
can  find  an  exit  only  where  the  strata  terminate  under  the 
sea.  These  strata  are  a  striking  peculiarity  of  lower  Leb¬ 
anon.  They  are  frequently  one  thousand  feet  in  perpen- 

I 

1  These  fossils  are  accurately  figured  in  the  plates  of  Lieut.  Lynch’s  OflBcial 
Keport. 

^  Lynch’s  Official  Report  of  the  United  States  Expedition,  p.  88 ;  see  also  his 
“Narrative”  (Philadelphia,  1849),  p.  505. 

*  Bibliotheca  Sacra  0848),  Vol.  v.  p.  4. 
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dicular  height,  aud  much  more  than  that  in  thickness,  and 
always  indicate  a  scarcity  of  water. 

Along  the  shore  south  of  Jebail  indurated  white  marl 
alternates  with  a  fossiliferous  limestone,  sometimes  inter¬ 
laced  so  regularly  with  seams  of  dark  chert  as  to  seem  like 
the  layers  of  brick  and  mortar  in  a  wall.^  North  of  Nahr 
Ibrahim  the  surface  along  the  sliore  is  covered  with  black 
sand  and  pebbles,  often  cemented  into  a  conglomerate.  Here 
also  is  an  old  coast  line,  marked  by  a  thick  conglomerate  of 
sand  and  recent  shells,  overlying  the  limestone  unconform- 
ably,  about  twenty-five  feet  above  the  sea. 

Ras  esh-Shukali  is  composed  of  chalky  marl  easily  disinte¬ 
grated;^  but  east  of  Area  this  marl  and  the  limestone  are 
tilted  up  in  all  directions  by  dykes  of  traj),  which,  sometimes 
driven  up  from  beneath  like  a  wedge,  have  burst  and  broken 
the  superincumbent  strata.  Many  villages  here  are  built  of 
basalt,  and  the  soil  is  unusually  fertile  and  verdant,  even  in 
very  dry  seasons.^ 

Volcanic  rocks  are  found  in  abundance  around  the  base 
of  Hermon,  especially  on  the  southeast,  toward  the  basaltic 
plains  of  tlic  llauran.  From  the  earliest  ages  earthquakes 
have  been  frequent  and  destructive  in  Lebanon.  Dr.  W.  M. 
Thomson  gives  a  thrilling  account  of  the  sufferings  thus 
occasioned  in  1837,  when  the  shocks  were  felt  from  Beirut 
to  Nazareth,  but  were  most  destructive  at  Safed,  where  six 
thousand  perished  out  of  a  population  of  ten  thousand.^ 

Ibrahim  Pasha  opened  a  coal  mine  near  Coriiayil  in  the 
Metn,  but  the  veins  were  thin,  and  the  coal  of  so  jjoor  a  qual¬ 
ity  that  it  has  since  been  abandoned.^  Iron  is  smelted  in 
several  places,  but  only  two  are  worthy  of  notice ;  one  an 
hour  from  Akura,  and  the  other  near  Shweir.®  Three  miles 
west  of  Uasbeiya  are  wells  of  bitumen,  one  of  them  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  feet  deep.  The  stratum  of  bitumen  varies 
from  five  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  quality  also 

*  Bibliotlicca  Sacra  (1848),  Vol.  v.  p.  6.  ^  Ihid.  (1848),  Vol.  v.  p.  9. 

*  Ibid.  (1848),  Vol.  v.  p.  17.  *  Missionary  Herald,  1847,  pp.  443-440. 

*  Col.  Cliurclull’s  Lebanon,  i.  p.  29.  Ibid.  i.  p.  94. 
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varies  from  a  brown  earthy,  iiiictiioiis  mass,  to  a  pure  black 
jet.  The  wells,  though  they  have  been  wrought  from  remote 
ages,  still  yield  an  abundant  supply. ^ 

The  rock  of  Lebanon  is  sometimes  worn  into  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  forms.  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter  ^  describes  this  near  the 
liead  of  Nahr  el-Kelb,  where  many  lateral  ravines  come  into 
the  main  glen,  so  that  its  sides  are  dotted  with  sharp  peaks. 
These  sometimes  rise  alone  like  obelisks,  but  more  often  are 
connected  together  by  narrow  ledges,  like  arched  viaducts. 
In  one  cliff  the  horizontal  strata  are  worn  at  the  edges  so  as 
to  resemble  a  large  pile  of  cushions.  Here  and  there  are 
tall  pillars  supporting  broad  tops  like  centre  tables,  and  in 
many  places  the  cliffs  arc  ribbed  like  the  pipes  of  an  organ. 

Land  slides  sometimes  occur  in  Lebanon.  One  took  place 
a  hundred  and  five  years  ago  among  the  argillaceous  cliffs 
in  the  Wady  of  Ain  Zehaltch.  A  piece  of  land  near  Kefr 
Xebrakh  with  a  hamlet  on  it,  slid  down  fifteen  hundred  feet 
into  the  stream  below,  carrying  houses,  gardens,  and  trees 
pell  mell  to  the  bottom.  It  arrested  the  flow  of  the  stream 
for  seven  days,  and  one  man  who  was  carried  down  on  it, 
though  uninjured  in  body,  was  ever  after  a  raving  maniac.^ 

Scenery  of  Lebanon. 

If  these  natural  curiosities  are  interesting,  the  mountain 
scenery  amply  repays  the  visitor  wlio  climbs  to  see  it. 

A  magnificent  view  of  Lebanon  may  be  seen  from  el- 
Mutteiar,  literally  “  the  place  of  flying,”  the  name  of  the 
peak  behind  Abeih,  marked  on  the  English  Admiralty  chart 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet.  Up 
toward  Bhamdun,  tlie  deep  gorge  of  the  western  branch  of 
the  Damur  is  dark  with  pines.  Further  to  the  right  tlie  glen 
of  the  largerbranch  extends  up  toward  el-Kineeseli,  and  on 
the  triangular  plateau  between  them  are  forests,  fields,  and 
vineyards.  The  houses  of  that  village  on  its  nearest  edge 

1  The  Land'and  the  Book,  i.  p.  335  ;  Bib.  Sac.  (1846),  Vol.  iii.  p.  186. 

Five  Years  in  Damascus,  ii.  p.  'JS9  ;  Dr.  Alexander’s  Kitto,  ii.  p.  802 

*  The  Land  and  the  Book,  i.  p.  82. 
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look  like  white  shells  dotting  the  line  of  the  cliff.  In  the 
distance  rising  smoke  marks  the  location  of  the  hamlets 
whence  it  comes.  That  seemingly  tangled  thread  hanging 
down  the  precipice  is  the  path  to  the  regions  beyond,  and,  far 
above  the  whole  the  serrated  crest  of  Lebanon  reposes  against 
the  sky.  Further  to  the  south  the  opposite  cliff  gives  place 
to  terraces  that,  laying  scige  to  its  base,  raise  their  scaling 
ladders  towards  its  summit.  They  wind  round  the  heads  of 
the  small  side  valleys  like  the  seats  of  an  ancient  amphi¬ 
theatre.  The  scene  is  grand,  but  hushed.  No  sound  is 
heard  save  the  deep  monotone  of  the  river,  thundering  over 
the  rocks  more  than  two  thousand  feet  below.  It  varies  only 
as  the  breeze  bears  it  swifter  or  more  slowly  to  the  listening 
ear.  It  seems  as  though  we  could  shout  to  those  horsemen 
midway  up  the  steep  ascent,  but  long  hours  would  be  needed 
to  reach  the  place.  Beyond  the  ridge  which  they  climb,  that 
narrow  strip  of  plain  along  the  shore  is  old  Phoenicia  ;  that 
nearest  object,  like  a  little  castle  on  the  sands,  is  Sidon. 
Further  on,  where  the  hills  come  down  to  the  sea,  is  Sura- 
feud  the  old  Sarepta,  and  those  white  walls  in  the  sea  are  all 
that  is  left  of  Tyre. 

Now  turn  to  the  west,  and  look  over  the  fiat  roofs  of  Abeih, 
with  its  terraced  olive  groves  and  gardens,  down  that  succes¬ 
sion  of  pine  clad  eminences,  each  crowned  wuth  its  convent 
or  its  castle,  rising  out  of  sombre  woods  and  green  fields, 
varied  by  rugged  rock  and  terraced  valley,  to  the  sea.  That 
is  like  a  mirror,  liere  gleaming  like  silver,  there  less  bright, 
as  the  breeze  ripples  the  surface.  The  ships  sit  motionless, 
like  white  birds,  on  the  water.  Nearer  we  might  discern  the 
forms  of  old  Homeric  ships,  such  as  bore  the  Grecian  hosts 
to  Troy,  and  other  shapes,  from  the  tall  Polacca,  with  tall 
masts  of  one  tapering  spar,  down  to  the  Felucca  and  Arab 
Shukhtoor,  with  its  lateen  sails  and  comfortless  accommoda¬ 
tions.  The  steamship,  with  pennon  of  smoke,  moves  among 
them  like  the  monarch  of  the  sea.  At  first  we  search  in  vain 
for  the  horizon,  and  for  a  moment  it  seems  as  if  the  sea  folded 
back  above  us  in  one  continuous  surface,  till  the  eye  learns 
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to  distinguish  the  blue  sea  from  the  blue  sky.  The  view  is 
beautiful  when  the  sea  is  covered  with  clouds ;  then  their 
upper  surface  seems  like  a  sea  of  snowy  foam.  It  is  seldom 
continuous ;  openings  here  and  there  give  glimpses  of  the 
water  below,  beautifully  diversified  by  the  light  and  shade 
of  overhanging  clouds.  These  constantly  assume  now  forms, 
uncovering  a  part  of  the  sea  to  hide  it  again,  and  open  new 
vistas  elsewhere,  like  the  changes  of  a  kaleidoscope  or  of  a 
dream. 

And  this  recalls  a  morning  scene  in  August,  high  up  on 
Sunnm,  at  the  base  of  the  highest  precipice  that  seems  to 
wall  out  the  cast.  We  stepped  out  of  the  tent  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  into  a  shroud  of  mist,  apparently  composed  of  the  dust 
of  gold,  and  full  of  a  strange  unearthly  glory.  Behind  us 
the  mass  surged  against  the  cliff  like  huge  billows  of  cloud, 
sometimes  laying  bare  a  part  of  it  so  suddenly  and  so  near 
that  it  seemed  falling  on  our  heads,  and  again  hiding  and 
revealing  it,  till  the  rock  seemed  as  unstable  as  its  misty 
covering. 

Toward  the  sea  at  first  we  could  discern  notliing  save  the 
illumined  misty  chaos  ;  then  we  caught  glimpses  here  and 
there  of  jagged  cliff  and  woody  vale  below  us.  At  one  place 
a  long  thread  of  silver  glittering  in  the  heart  of  the  vapor 
seemed  inexplicable,  so  near,  so  bright,  and  well  defined, 
till  the  mist  moving  there  also,  disclosed  a  neighboring  ridge 
with  a  little  brook  flashing  in  the  morning  light,  and  far  be¬ 
low  white-wallcd  convents  and  green  terraces,  villages  and 
olive  groves,  dotting  the  lower  ridges,  till,  beyond  them  all, 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  sea  reflected  back  the  light. 

Looking  from  beneath,  one  sees  only  the  limestone  reflect¬ 
ing  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  terrace  walls  hide  the  verdure 
of  their  upper  surface,  so  that  the  mountain  seems  made  up 
of  immense  masses  of  naked  rock,  severed  by  deep  ravines, 
plunging  to  the  plain ;  but  viewed  from  above  one  sees  the 
terraces  green  with  growing  grain  or  spreading  vines  or 
the  glossy  leaves  of  the  mulberry.  The  uncultivated  sur¬ 
face  has  its  patches  of  pine  or  oak,  while  village  and 
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convent  are  set  in  irregular  green  frames  of  the  foliage  of 
the  olive. 1 

Each  district  has  its  own  peculiarities,  and  every  eminence 
gives  its  special  grouping  of  the  beauty  all  about  it.  Few 
words  may  suffice  to  descril)e  the  different  olyects  in  each 
landscape,  but  they  are  clothed  in  such  a  variety  of  forms 
and  present  such  a  diversity  of  grouping  that  no  description 
can  do  them  justice.  Even  the  same  scene  appears  in  such 
varied  aspects,  as  it  is  viewed  in  sunsliine  or  under  clouds, 
at  morning  or  at  evening,  in  summer  or  in  winter,  that  its 
beauties  never  weary.  One  always  finds  something  to  admire 
which  he  never  noticed  before. 

Climate  of  Lebanon. 

Arab  poets  say  that  Lebanon  bears  winter  on  his  head, 
spring  upon  his  shoulders,  and  autumn  in  his  bosom,  while 
summer  lies  sleeping  at  his  feet.^  In  Beirut  there  is  neither 
snow  nor  frost  in  winter,  though  very  thin  ice  may  some¬ 
times  be  seen  on  the  flat  housetop  in  the  early  morning  after 
a  cold  rain  followed  by  wind  during  the  night,  but  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  ever  seen  on  tlie  ground,  and  yet  on  the  liigh- 
est  peak  of  Lebanon  the  snow  never  melts.  The  cedars  are 
inaccessible  seven  or  eight  montlis  out  of  the  twelve,  but  at 
Tripoli,  which  is  in  sight  from  them,  the  leaf  of  the  orange 
never  fades.  At  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  the  heat  and 
vegetation  are  almost  tropical.  The  mercury  stood  there  at 
98®  in  the  shade,  though  on  the  day  previous  it  did  not  rise 
above  32®  on  the  top  of  Hermon.^  On  September  1st  Rev. 
J.  L.  Porter  found  the  temperature  41®  at  sunrise  and  52®  at 
sunset,  the  evening  previous  on  that  mountain.^  Snow  rarely 
appears  on  Lebanon  lower  than  two  thousand  feet.  In  the 
Buka’a  it  falls  every  winter,  and  renders  the  roads  over  the 
higher  parts  of  the  mountain  impassable  for  weeks  together. 

^  Bobinson’s  Biblical  Researches,  ii.  p.  493 ;  Dr.  Alexander’s  Kitto,  ii.  p.  802. 

*  W.  K.  Kelley’s  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  86. 

*  J.  L.  Porter  in  Dr.  Alexander’s  Kitto,  ii.  p.  805. 

*  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  i.  p.  296 ;  query :  is  the  32°  in  Dr.  Alexander’s 
Kitto  a  mistake  of  the  printer  for  this  52°  1 

VoL.  XXVI.  No.  104.  86 
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Fresh  snow  covers  Sunnin  in  November,  and  disappears  usu¬ 
ally  in  April,  though  in  the  sheltered  nooks  near  the  summit 
it  remains  all  the  year  round.  At  Homs  in  July  the  mer¬ 
cury  ranges  from  70®  to  9o®,  with  an  average  of  80®.  June 
and  August  are  more  cool.  In  September  it  goes  from  68® 
up  to  82®,  and  in  winter  the  ground  is  usually  frozen  under 
several  inches  of  snow.  At  Bludan,  on  Anti-Lobanon,^  in  the 
hottest  days  of  summer  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  above 
80®,  and  the  nights  are  almost  always  cool  and  pleasant. 
Dr,  Kerns  found  the  temperature  at  Beirut  to  average  in 
January  54®  in  the  morning,  GC®  at  noon,  and  58®  in  the 
evening,  highest  70®.  In  August  83®,  89®,  84®,  at  the  same 
hours,  highest  97®,  while  at  Bhamdun^  in  the  same  August  it 
averaged  65®,  71®,  and  70®,  at  the  same  hours,  highest  84® 
The  evaporation  from  the  sea  at  Beirut,  and  other  points 
along  the  shore,  renders  the  same  degree  of  heat  more  un¬ 
comfortable  than  it  would  be  in  the  dryer  air  of  the  interior. 

Dr.  King,  in  the  Missionary  Herald  for  1825,  gives  a  record 
of  the  temperature  at  Beirut  for  January,  February,  and 
March,  at  nine  o’clock  a.m.  and  three  p.m. 


9  A.M.  3  P.M. 


Lowest  point. 

Highest. 

Mean. 

Lowest  point. 

Highest. 

Mean. 

In  Jan.  49°  (13th) 

59°  (29th) 

54° 

51° (13th) 

64°  (29th) 

56® 

In  Feb.  35°  (19th) 

59°  (  9th) 

48° 

37° (19th) 

63°  (  9th) 

51® 

In  March,  48°  (25th) 

62°  (19th) 

56° 

50° (25th) 

64°  (19th) 

58® 

On  one  half  of  the  ninety  days  there  fell  more  or  less  rain, 
and  on  two  days  there  was  snow  and  hail.  The  general 
course  of  the  wind  was  southwest,  and  less  frequently  north¬ 
east,  but  the  rain  always  came  with  the  wind  southwest. 

Dr.  H.  A.  De  Forest^  gives  the  average  temperature  of 

^  According  to  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  in  Robinson’s  Biblical  Researches  (1856) 
p.  487,  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  high,  but  given  in  his 
Five  Years  in  Damascus,  i.  p.  280,  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-four 
feet. 

2  Three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  according  to  Dr.  De  Forest,  and  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  according  to  V.  Wildenbruch,  in  V. 
de  Velde’s  Memoir,  p.  171. 

®  W.  K.  Kelley’s  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  87. 

*  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1844),  Vol.  i.  pp.  221,  222. 
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December  1842  at  Beirut  60°  13',  though  the  coldest  .day 
that  season  was  March  23d,  1843,  when  the  mercury  stood 
at  sunrise  oO®,  at  two  p.m.  57°,  and  at  sunset  53°.  The 
warmest  month  in  the  summer  of  1842  w'as  July,  which 
averaged  83°,  though  the  hottest  day  was  August  7th,  which 
was  77°  at  sunrise,  95°  at  two  p.m.,  and  83°  at  sunset.  The 
diiierence  of  the  extremes  observed  that  year  was  45°.  The 
temperature  at  Bhamdun  from  July  20th  to  October  15th, 
averaged  12°  lower  than  Beirut.  During  the  year  ending 
April  30th  1843,  rain  had  fallen  at  Beirut  on  seventy-three 
days,  December  and  Januaiy  twelve  days  each,  and  February 
and  April  nine  days  each.  From  June  2d  till  September 
21st  there  was  no  rain,  and  only  four  slight  showers  till 
November  1st. 

During  the  summer,  sea  winds  rise  and  go  down  with  the 
sun,  and  live  sixths  of  the  time  they  blow  from  the  west  or 
southwest.  About  eiglit  or  nine  o’clock  p.m.  cool  breezes 
begin  to  come  down  from  the  mountain,  and  make  the  nights 
comfortable. 

At  Beirut  the  almond  tree,  the  Syrian  harbinger  of  Spring, 
blossoms  in  February,  and  sometimes  even  in  January.  The 
palm  tree  not  only  flourishes  on  the  adjoining  plain,  but  even 
one  thousand  feet  up  the  mountain  side  its  feathery  branches 
may  be  seen  waving  in  the  breeze.  It  is  strange  to  look  out 
on  orange  trees  laden  with  flowers  and  fruit  in  the  summer 
air,  and  take  in  at  the  same  glance  the  snow  on  the  crest  of 
Sunnin.  Here,  seasons  arc  separated  by  many  degrees  of 
latitude ;  there,  by  a  few  hours  walk  up  or  down  the  mountain 
side.  In  Lebanon  a  gentleman  of  leisure  may  almost  clioose 
his  own  climate.  He  may  chase  the  spring  as  she  leaps  from 
cliff  to  cliff,  and  pitch  his  tent  among  her  crocuses  on  the 
edge  of  the  retreating  snow,  or  he  may  abide  with  summer 
on  the  sunny  shore.  The  Sirocco  (which  the  Arabs  call 
esh-Shlook)  blows  occasionally  in  March  and  April. ^  Rev. 

1  Robinson’s  Biblical  Researches  (1856),  p.  35 ;  for  a  lively  description  of  its 
effects,  and  the  varieties  of  it,  see  The  Land  and  the  Book,  i.  p.  454 ;  ii.  pp.  311, 
312. 
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J.  L.  Porter  ^  says  that  it  is  severely  felt  in  Lebanon,  but  not 
so  much  in  Anti-Lebanon.  But  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Lebanon  experienced  its  greatest  power  near  Aleppo 
and  ill  the  wadies  near  Hasbeiya.^  The  barley  harvest  begins 
on  the  plain  of  Phoenicia  in  the  end  of  April ;  high  up  on 
Lebanon  it  begins  in  July,  and  is  finished  before  tlie  end  of 
August.^  From  the  beginning  of  April  till  June  the  climate 
of  Beirut  is  deliglitful.  In  summer  the  foreign  residents  re¬ 
tire  to  the  nearer  ranges  of  the  mountain.  The  hot  season 
lasts  from  the  end  of  May  till  the  end  of  October,  and  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  shower  in  July,  and  a  day  or 
two  of  rain  near  the  elose  of  September,  the  summer  sky  is 
almost  cloudless.^  In  the  middle  portion  of  the  mountain 
snow  seldom  remains  on  the  ground  long  at  a  time,  even  in 
exceptional  seasons  not  more  than  ten  days  ;  and  generally 
geraniums,  dahlias,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  remain  un¬ 
sheltered  in  winter  without  injury.  In  its  highest  villages 
the  mercury  rarely  falls  to  30®  ;  in  winter  and  in  summer  it 
stands  from  65°  to  75° Dr.  Robinson  ®  speaks  of  snow  at 
Hasbciya  in  March  as  an  unusual  occurrence. 

With  the  exception  of  fever  and  ague  and  other  fevers 
during  the  hot  montlis  in  unfavorable  localities,  the  climate 
of  Lebanon  is  healthful,  much  more  so  than  other  parts  of 
Syria.  The  cholera  has  never  yet  entered  the  mountain, 
though  it  has  raged  very  fatally  at  Damascus  and  other  places 
in  the  vicinity.^  Dew  is  almost  unknown  along  the  ridges 
of  Lebanon. 

The  natives  are  a  healthy,  robust  race,  and  some  of  them 
have  great  physical  strength.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
poster  on  the  marina  (wharf)  at  Beirut  walk  away  with 

1  Dr.  Alexander’s  Kitto,  ii.  p.  805. 

®  The  Land  and  the  Book,  i.  p.  454. 

*  J.  L.  Porter  in  Dr.  Alexander’s  Kitto,  ii.  p.  805,  and  Col.  Churchill’s  Leb¬ 
anon,  i.  31. 

*  J.  L.  Porter  in  Dr.  Alexander’s  Kitto,  ii.  p.  805  says  that  from  June  1st,  to 
September  20th,  rain  never  falls ;  but  see  Col.  Churchill’s  Lebanon,  i  p.  31. 

*  Col.  Churchill’s  Lebanon,  i.  p.  30. 

®  Biblical  Researches  (1856),  p.  9. 

^  Col.  Churcliill’s  Lebanon,  i.  p.  32. 
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a  bale  of  cotton  manufacture  weighing  six  hundred  pounds 
on  his  back.^ 

Productions. 

Almost  all  the  cultivated  land  in  Lebanon  is  in  the  form 
of  terraces.  These  are  of  all  sizes  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  surlacc,  generally  long  and  narrow,  and  rising  success¬ 
ively  above  each  other,  like  the  stops  of  a  stair.  More  than 
a  liundrcd  have  been  counted  in  one  continuous  ascent.^ 
Emerging  fi-om  some  rocky  gorge  one  enters  a  secluded  val¬ 
ley,  a  little  paradise  of  verdure  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills. 
Dr.  Anderson  says :  “  The  valley  of  Fureidis  (Little  Paradise) 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  combinations  of  trees,  green 
fields,  and  running  water  in  this  or  any  other  part  of  Syria, 
and  abounds  in  little  pictures  which  make  its  name  a  par¬ 
donable  exaggeration.”  ^  On  all  sides  of  such  a  vale  are 
green  flights  of  steps,  as  if  leading  up  to  some  great  temple. 
The  flat-roofed  houses  of  tlie  village  cling  like  swallow’s 
nests  on  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  roof  of  one  serving  as  street 
or  courtyard  for  the  next  above.  In  the  district  of  Kesrawan 
this  economy  of  space  is  most  complete.  One  wonders  how 
man  could  ever  think  of  cultivating  such  steep  rocky  cliffs. 
Precipices  originally  accessible  only  to  goats  are  hewn  into 
terraces  with  almost  the  regularity  of  the  seats  in  the  Col¬ 
iseum,  and  are  resplendent  with  foliage.  There  are  minia¬ 
ture  fields  of  grain  where  it  would  seem  that  only  the  eagles 
could  have  sown  the  seed.  Fig  trees  cling  to  the  bare  rock, 
vines  are  trained  along  narrow  ledges.  One  writer  says  they 
are  planted  in  the  valley  of  the  Kadisha,  wherever  a  lodge¬ 
ment  eould  be  found  for  a  basketful  of  earth  on  the  face  of 
the  precipice.  A  single  perch  of  clear  soil  can  scarcely  be 
found,  but  every  portion,  however  small,  is  carefully  culti¬ 
vated.  In  more  than  one  place  in  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  el- 
Kelb,  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter  ^  found  wheat  growing  in  grottos 
and  under  natural  arches.  Col.  Churchill  says®  that  “  the 

1  W.  K.  Kelly’s  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  88.  Ibid.  p.  77. 

*  Lieutenant  Lynch’s  Official  Report,  p.  98. 

*  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  ii.  p.  389.  ‘  Mount  Lebanon,  i.  p.  19. 
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idea  of  manuring  the  soil  (for  grain  crops)  is  imthought  of,” 
but  every  device  that  ingenuity  can  devise  or  patient  toil  ac¬ 
complish,  has  been  employed  to  lead  the  waters  of  the  upper 
brooks  to  tlie  highest  point  they  can  be  made  to  reach,  and 
the  result  is  everywhere  an  astonisliing  fertility.  The  limit 
of  cultivation  runs  along  at  the  height  of  about  six  thousand 
feet.^  Above  this  the  mountain  is  mostly  bare.  In  one  place 
it  is  appropriately  named  el-Jurd,  which  means  “  anything 
scraped  clean,”  and  near  the  summit  it  is  exactly  so.  Not 
a  bush  nor  a  plant  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  constant  action  of 
snow  and  frost  has  splintered  the  rock  into  pieces  so  small 
that  the  highest  summits  have  a  rounded  outline  unlike  the 
sharp  peaks  of  some  of  the  lower  ranges. 

Silk  is  the  staple  production  of  Lebanon.  The  wild  mul¬ 
berry  has  been  grafted  with  the  Persian  variety,  which  has  a 
larger  and  darker  leaf,  but  a  few  trees  in  every  plantation 
are  left  ungrafted  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  silk¬ 
worms.  About  the  end  of  April  the  mulberry  terraces  are 
thoroughly  ploughed  and  weeded,  while  the  women  spend 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  attending  to  the  hatching  of  the  eggs 
of  the  silk-worm.  The  men  then  cut  off  the  new  mulberry 
twigs,  and  carry  them  home  to  the  women,  who  pick  off  the 
leaves  and  spread  them  over  the  worms,  renewing  the  supply 
at  first  every  six  hours,  and  oftencr  as  the  worm  grows  older. 
At  the  end  of  fifty  days  it  begins  to  form  cocoons,  and  a 
week  after,  these  are  all  removed  and  sorted.  The  silk  of 
Lebanon  is  excellent,  and  used  to  be  manufactured  in  Venice, 
Damascus,  and  Egypt;  now  it  is  exported  mostly  to  France 
and  England.2 

Next  to  this  the  vine  furnishes  tlie  most  important  crop  in 
Lebanon.  It  is  sometimes  planted  with  the  mulberry,  so 
as  to  be  supported  by  it,  but  it  is  oftener  left  to  lie  on  tlie 
ground  especially  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  so  as 
to  ripen  earlier.  After  the  April  ploughing,  both  vines  and 
mulberry  trees  are  ploughed  at  least  three  times  during  the 

1  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  ii.  p.  86. 

®  Col.  Churchill’s  Mount  Lebanon,  i.  pp.  24,  41. 
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summer,  and  watered  by  turning  the  streams  at  certain  in¬ 
tervals  on  the  terraces.  And  as  water  is  generally  scarce, 
and  each  man  must  take  his  turn,  village  arrangements  in 
this  respect  are  not  always  carried  out  without  some  friction. 
The  vines  are  pruned  annually  in  March,  though  the  time 
varies  with  the  altitude  of  the  vineyard  above  the  sea. 

The  grape  harvest,  beginning  in  some  places  in  July,  and 
continuing  in  others  into  September,  is  a  very  busy  season. 
Grapes  sell  at  about  thirty  paras  per  rotol,  or  half  a  cent  a 
pound,  and  they  arc  most  excellent.  They  form  a  very 
important  part  of  the  food  of  the  people  for  three  months. 
A  large  quantity  is  made  into  raisins,  and  also  into  wine.^ 

The  grapes  in  ancient  times  were  trodden  in  excavations 
in  the  solid  rock.  Dr.  Robinson  describes  one  ei<*ht  feet 

O 

square  and  fifteen  inches  deep,  its  bottom  sloping  gently 
toward  another,  lower  down,  four  feet  square  by  three  feet 
deep;  a  hole  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rocky  partition  between 
them  allowed  the  “  must  ”  to  flow  from  the  press  above  into 
the  wine  vat  below Constructions  of  solid  masonry  some¬ 
times  take  the  place  of  these  rock-hewn  arrangements.  The 
juice  is  stored  away  after  it  has  been  properly  fermented, 
and  then  only  is  it  called  wine.  The  molasses  made  by  boil¬ 
ing  down  the  juice  before  fermentation  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  original  weight  of  the  grapes  is  never  called  wine, 
or  even  classed  among  drinks,  but  is  regarded  in  all  respects 
as  our  molasses.  Indeed  in  many  parts  of  Lebanon  they 
know  no  other.  It  is  called  dibs,  Hebrew  while  tlie  wine 
is  called  Ilhamar,  Hebrew  n^on,  and  also  Nebeed. 

Every  peasant  raises  his  own  tobacco  for  smoking  only  or 
snuff-taking ;  chewing  is  unknown  ;  Jebail  and  el-Koora 
produce  the  best. 

The  olive  is  cultivated  extensively  in  the  lower  part  of 
Lebanon,  but  does  not  flourish  so  high  as  three  thousand 

1  For  a  detailed  and  accurate  account  of  the  different  processes  of  wine  mak¬ 
ing  on  Mount  Lebanon,  see  Dr.  E.  Smith  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1846),  Vol.  iii. 
pp.  385-389. 

^  Biblical  Researches  (1856),  iii.  pp.  137,  603. 
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feet.  It  prefers  a  limestone  soil  to  the  sandstone.  In  that 
respect  it  is  the  opposite  of  the  pine.  Of  Asher,  whose  lot 
fell  ill  the  southern  border  of  Lebanon  it  was  said  that  “  he 
should  dip  his  foot  in  oil”  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24).  The  tree  is 
of  slow  growth,  but  lives  to  a  great  age.  It  does  not  bear 
till  the  seventh  year,  nor  is  the  crop  worth  much  till  it  is  ten 
or  fifteen  years  old.^  In  the  plain  of  Beirut  is  an  olive  grove 
covering  a  surface  of  about  twenty  square  miles.^  It  is 
owned  by  a  large  number  of  proprietors,  most  of  whom  be¬ 
long  to  the  aristocracy,  and  depend  on  it  for  much  of  their 
revenues. 

Olive  groves  are  rented  in  two  ways.  The  renter  receives 
one  third  of  the  oil  he  makes  for  the  labor  of  ploughing  and 
manuring  the  ground  and  gathering  and  manufacturing  the 
fruit  into  oil.  But  if  at  the  beginning  of  his  lease  he  pays 
one  fourth  of  the  value  of  the  trees,  then  he  has  one  half  of 
the  oil  produced.  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson  gives  a  very  graphic 
picture  of  the  gathering  of  the  olives.^  This  harvest  takes 
place  only  once  in  two  years. 

In  renting  ground  on  Mount  Lebanon  the  tenant  pays  one 
fourth  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  trees  and  vines  it  con¬ 
tains,  performs  all  the  labor,  and  receives  one  half  of  the 
silk,  fruit,  wine,  raisins,  and  molasses,  and  then  receives  back 
one  fourth  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  trees  and  vines  at 
the  time  he  leaves  it. 

His  house,  built  of  stone,  usually  consists  of  one  room, 
fifteen  yards  long  and  eight  yards  wide.  This  is  rent  free, 
and  is  kept  in  repair  by  the  landlord.  In  it  the  silk-worms 
are  generally  reared,  though  sometimes  they  have  booths 
built  on  purpose  for  this.^  These  houses  have  flat  roofs  of 
earth,  and  as  the  winter  is  what  may  be  called  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  these  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
grass,  which,  when  summer  begins,  “  withereth  afore  it  grow- 

1  The  Land  and  the  Book,  i.  p.  73. 

2  Col.  Churchill’s  Mount  Lebanon,  i.  p.  123. 

®  The  Land  and  the  Book,  i.  p.  74-76. 

*  Robinson’s  Biblical  Researches  (1856),  p.  595. 
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eth  up”  (Ps.  cxxix.  6).  So  also  “in  a  very  rainy  day” 
“their  continual  dropping”  on  beds,  family  stores,  and  fam¬ 
ily  also,  twice  furnish  Solomon  with  an  illustration  of  a  con¬ 
tentious  woman  ^  (Prov.  xix.  13;  xxvii.  15).  As  the  floor 
is  of  the  same  material,  much  trodden  and  seldom  swept, 
one  can  easily  see  why  a  woman  on  missing  a  piece  of  money, 
instead  of  ransacking  her  bureau  drawers  should  “  sweep 
diligently  till  she  find  it”  (Luke  xv.  8).  As  such  a  thing 
as  a  chimney  is  unknown  in  ordinary  houses,  one  has  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  during  the  winter  of  feeling  the  force  of 
the  wise  man’s  comparison  of  the  clTcct  produced  by  a  sloth¬ 
ful  messenger  on  the  man  that  sends  him,  to  the  effect  of 
smoke  on  tlie  eyes  (Prov.  x.  2G). 

The  houses  of  the  nobility  are  much  better  than  those  of 
the  common  people,  though  there  is  not  so  great  a  difference 
as  between  the  castles  and  ordinary  dwellings  of  Europe  in 
the  ages  of  Feudalism.  They  are  extensive  structures  of 
hewn  stone,  with  walls  of  immense  thickness,  and  built  with 
more  or  less  of  pretension  to  elegance. 

The  palace,  erected  by  the  Emir  Beshir  at  Beit  ed-Din  ^ 
near  Deir  el-Kamr,  with  its  courts  paved  with  tesselated 
marble,  and  spacious  Maidan,  is  the  largest  and  most  costly 
in  Lebanon.  'It  is  furnished  with  luxurious  oriental  baths. 
The  walls  of  some  of  the  apartments  are  covered  with  elabo¬ 
rate  mosaics  of  trees,  flowers,  animals,  and  birds.  Forty 
years  were  spent  in  building  it ;  artizans  were  employed 
from  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  The  stables  had  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  five  hundred  horses,  and  the  water  that  sparkled  in 
its  “  Jets  d’eau  ”  and  irrigated  the  extensive  olive  yards  on 
the  neighboring  terraces  was  brought  from  Ain  el-Maaser, 
near  Kefr  Nebrakh,  in  an  aqueduct  constructed  by  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  the  mountaineers,  who  were  summoned  to 
the  work  just  as  they  are  summoned  to  the  field  in  time  of 
war. 

^  See  Missionary  Herald,  1842,  p.  55  for  a  vivid  picture  of  such  a  flood. 

®  Col.  Churchill’s  Mount  Lebanon,”  iii.  262-272 ;  Syria  and  the  Holy  Laud, 
xiii.  p.  155. 

VoL.  XXVI.  No.  104. 
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If  during  a  lease  any  terrace  needs  rebuilding,  the  expense 
is  divided  equally  between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord.  If 
new  ones  are  to  be  made  the  landlord  pays  three  fourths 
of  the  cost.  Labor  about  1850  was  worth  four  piastres  a 
day ;  now  it  is  valued  at  seven  piastres,  or  fourteen  pence 
sterling.  The  ordinary  food  of  the  people  is  bread  and  olives. 
The  writer  has  often  seen  laboring  men  carry  this  witli  them 
to  their  distant  fields  for  dinner,  illustrating  the  faith  that 
could  say :  “  Though  the  labor  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and 
the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat,  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord  ” 
Besides  this  there  is  a  very  extensive  use  of  olive  oil  at 
home.  Lebben,  or  sour  milk,  is  another  article  universally 
used.  Then,  besides  fruits  in  their  season  —  and  among 
these  must  not  be  omitted  that  of  the  prickly  pear  (Cactus 
Indicus)  which  the  Arabs  call  “  Subbeir  ”  and  eat  with  great 
relish, — lentiles  (Gen,  xxv.  24),  onions,  and  bourghul,  or 
cracked  wheat,  form  the  common  articles  of  food.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  laboring  classes  have  a  little  meat  on  rare  occasions, 
as  at  Christinas  and  Easter.^  Dr.  Robinson’s  host  at  Rum 
‘‘  said  he  was  able  to  get  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  flesh 
in  a  year.”  ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  trees  of  Leba¬ 
non.  In  the  forests  grow  the  pine  (Pinus  Halepensis),  the 
cedar,  Arabic  identical  with  the  Hebrew  (Cedrus 
Conifera).  Oaks  of  many  varieties,  as  Quercus  pseudo 
coccifera,  and  Quercus  acgilops,  or  Valonia  oak,  and  the 
evergreen  oak,  Quercus  ilex  ;  these  abound  more  especially 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  and  in  Anti-Lebanon. 
Then  there  is  the  terebinth,  the  juniper,  from  which  pitch  is 
made  by  the  mountaineers,  the  plane,  the  poplar,  the  willow, 
the  hawthorn,  the  arbutus,  the  maple,  and  the  laurel,  espe¬ 
cially  the  bay  tree.  The  Pride  of  India  grows  in  the  gardens 
near  Beirut.  Of  fruit  trees  there  are  many  varieties.  The 
date  palm,  the  banana,  the  orange,  and  lemon  tree  grow  at 
the  foot  of  Lebanon,  on  the  shore,  also  the  low  pineapple. 

1  Col.  Churchill’s  Mount  Lebanon,  i.  pp.  36-40,  123. 

2  Biblical  Researches,  1856,  p.  40. 
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The  pistachio  (Arabic,  and  sycamore  (Ficus  Sycomo- 

rus),  arc  well  described  in  the  Land  and  the  Book.^  The 
carol)  tree  (Ceratonia  siliqiia)  produces  the  “  husks  that  the 
swine  did  eat”  (Luke  xv.  IG).  The  fruit  is  in  the  form  of 
pods,  sometimes  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  resembling  that  of 
our  honey  locust  tree,  but  thicker  and  more  solid ;  the 
sweetish  pulp  about  the  seeds  is  a  common  article  of  food, 
and  is  much  used  in  connection  with  the  juice  of  the  grape 
in  making  dibs  and  the  sweetmeat  called  Hullawi.  The 
plum,  apricot,  peach,  pomegranate,  quince,  fig,  almond,  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut,  black  walnut,  the  pear,  and  the  apple,  flourish 
at  different  altitudes  on  Lebanon. 

The  Cedars. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  of  the  Kadisha,  on  a  plateau 
that  seems  created  on  purpose  for  their  home,  stands  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Cedar  grove  (lat.  34°  13'  45" ;  long.  36°  T  25"). 
The  highest  part  of  Lebanon  lies  behind  about  three  thousand 
feet  above  them,  and  throws  out  immense  ridges  on  either 
side  of  them  nearly  as  high,  as  if  stretching  out  its  arms  to 
protect  them  from  injury.  The  trees  stand  alone  in  the 
centre  of  this  vast  amphitheatre,  occupying  a  space  about 
two  hundred  and  ten  yards  in  diameter.  As  one  looks  up 
from  below,  the  eye  rests  on  no  other  living  thing,  nothing 
but  immense  rounded  masses  of  rock  above,  and  a  sloping 
mass  of  bare  detritus  at  their  base,  while  in  the  midst  of  all 
they  enjoy  a  perpetual  Sabbath.  The  river  is  called  Kadisha 
(The  Holy)  according  to  Father  Dandini  a.d.  1600, ^  “  for 
that  it  takes  its  source  from  the  mountain  whereon  grow  the 
cedar  saints.”  ^  This  is  not  the  only  spot  in  Lebanon  where 
they  are  found,^  but  this  is  the  home  of  the  patriarchs. 

)  The  Land  and  the  Book,  i.  pp.  22-25. 

^  Voyage  du  Mont  Liban,  Paris,  1685,  pp.  83,  84. 

*  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  Ill  note;  compare  Robinson’s  Biblical  Re¬ 
searches  (1856),  p.  590. 

•*  ReA\  G.  E.  Post,  M.D.(Hackett’s  Edition  of  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
p.  1624)  has  found  an  extensive  grove  of  cedars  near  el-Hadet  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  small  trees,  and  another  large  one  of  about  ten  thousand  very  small  trees 
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Three  centuries  ago  Beloii  counted  twenty-eight ;  a  century 
later  D’ Arvieux  reported  only  twenty-three  ;  Pococke,  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  found  them  reduced  to  fifteen ;  Burckhardt,  in 
1800,  counted  eleven  or  twelve,  which  is  all  that  now  remain 
of  the  larger  ones.  Rauwolf,  himself  a  botanist,  seems  to 
have  sought  for  younger  trees  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
found  none,^  but  now  nearly  four  hundred  trees  have  grown 
up  around  them.  Rev.  S.  H.  Calhoun  counted  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-three  in  1850,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  writer, 
dated  July  21st,  1868,  says  :  “  Here  I  am,  writing  on  an  ex¬ 
tempore  table  of  cedar  board,  under  the  shade  of  the  grand 
old  cedars.  TVe  have  been  measuring  the  larger  trees  again, 
and  find  them  still  forty-two  feet  in  circumference.  That 
these  large  ones  were  here  in  the  days  of  David  I  cannot 
doubt.  Nor  can  I  doubt  the  literal  truth  of  the  statement 
that  the  Lord  planted  them  :  ^  “  The  cedars  of  Lebanon  which 
he  hath  planted.”  He  gives  their  height  above  the  sea,  at 
six  thousand  seven  hundred  feet ;  V.  de  Velde,^  six  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  and  fifteen,  on*  the  authority  of  Major 
Scott,  and  Russcgger  has  it  six  thousand  four  hundred.  This 
last  writer  thinks  that  the  smaller  trees  may  be  two  centuries 
old,  but  that  the  age  of  the  twelve  larger  ones  is  incalculable. 
He  is  inclined  to  admit  that  they  may  have  seen  two  thousand 
years."*  Lord  Lindsay  on  entering  the  grove  found  the  air 
perfumed  with  their  odor  —  “  The  smell  of  Lebanon  ”  (Cant, 
iv.  11).  The  graceful  repose  of  the  young  trees  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  frantic  attitude  of  the  patriarchs.  Flinging 

east  of  Ain-Zehalta.  Above  Baruk,  and  extending  southward  several  miles,  he 
found  still  another  grove,  vying  with  that  at  Besherreh  in  magnitude  and  beauty, 
and  numbering,  large  with  small,  from  twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand 
trees.  The  southern  end  of  this  is  a  grand  collection  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
trees,  from  twenty-seven  feet  in  circumference  down.  Most  of  these  groves  have 
been  very  much  injured  by  wood-cutters  and  pitch-burners,  but  they  show  that 
Lebanon  might,  under  favorable  circumstances,  again  become  famous,  as  of  old, 
for  her  cedars. 

1  Robinson’s  Biblical  Researches  (1856),  p.  589. 

2  Ps.  civ.  16.  *  Memoir,  p.  171. 

*  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  112,  113 ;  see  also  Letter  of  Rev.  S.  H.  Cal¬ 
houn,  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1857),  Vol.  xiv.  p.  201. 
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abroad  their  knotted  limbs  like  Laocoon,  they  look  as  if  they 
had  been  struggling  for  life  with  evil  spirits,  and  God  had 
granted  them  deliverance  that  they  might  testify  to  a  scoffing 
age  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Lebanon.  On  this  spot  one  feels 
the  force  of  the  description  of  the  cedar  “  with  fair  branches, 
and  of  a  shadowing  shroud  —  his  top  was  among  the  thick 
boughs  ”  (Ezek.  xxxi.  3)  though  as  to  “  high  stature  ”  their 
congeners  in  California  far  exceed  them.  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter 
writes :  “  As  I  sat  there  alone,  the  Psalmist’s  magnificent 
picture  of  a  storm  seemed  more  vivid  than  ever  before.  A 
huge  branch  of  one  of  the  oldest  trees  had  recently  been 
broken  by  a  tempest,  and  in  its  fall  had  partly  destroyed  a 
younger  tree.  There  it  lay  amid  the  ruin  it  had  caused,  as 
if  to  illustrate  the  words :  ‘  The  voice  of  Jehovah  breaketh 
the  cedars  ;  J chovah  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  ’ ;  and 
as  I  read  them,  I  looked  out  upon  those  great  waters  whence 
the  voice  of  the  storm  came  (v.  3),  and  upon  those  mountain 
sides  up  which  it  rolled.”  ^ 

Rev.  S.  H.  Calhoun  2  found  two  trees  of  great  size  stand¬ 
ing  about  twelve  feet  apart,  and  high  up  a  large  branch  of 
one  had  become  so  firmly  united  to  the  other  that  the  bark 
liad  grown  over  the  point  of  junction.  What  is  more  remark¬ 
able  tlie  taller  of  the  two  would  fall,  owing  to  an  extensive 
defect  near  the  ground,  were  it  not  thus  sustained  by  its 
stronger  companion. 

In  1845  the  writer  found  a  small  unfinished  chapel  then 
erecting  by  the  IMaronites  in  the  grove,  and  a  priest  to  guard 
the  trees  from  injury,  too  late,  however,  to  save  the  larger 
ones  from  the  wanton  mutilation  of  travellers,  who  have 
stripped  the  bark  from  large  places  in  nearly  all  of  them, 
in  order  to  inscribe  their  names.  The  oldest  which  Dr. 
Robinson  saw  was  dated  1791.^  Rev.  C.  G.  Young^  read 
the  date  1745,  and  Irby  and  Mangles  noticed  the  date  of 
1040.  Such  names  as  Lamartine  appear  among  the  ign^ 
twm  vulgus  who  thus  seek  for  fame. 

^  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,  p.  290.  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1857),  Vol.xiv.p. 201. 

"  Biiilical  Kesoarches,  1S5(»,  ]>.  588. 

*  Wayfarer’s  Notes  on  the  Shores  of  the  Levant,  p.  105. 
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The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  an  evergreen.  The  wood  is  “  al¬ 
most  as  hard  as  oak,  with  a  grain  as  close  as  box.”^  It  takes 
a  high  polish,  and  the  color  is  richer  and  deeper  than  pine. 
It  long  retains  its  fragrance,  and  is  so  bitter  that  no  insect 
will  touch  it.  The  cone  is  blunt  at  the  end,  very  compact 
and  symmetrical  in  structure.  It  comes  to  maturity  only 
once  ill  two  years.  The  branches  shoot  out  horizontally, 
and  rise  above  each  other  like  successive  shelves  of  foliage.^ 

As  to  other  productions  of  Lebanon,  Col.  Churchill  ^  says 
that  the  same  piece  of  ground  produces  three  crops  of  potatoes 
within  the  year,  and  the  rot  is  there  unknown.  Peas  grow 
both  summer  and  winter.  Okra  (Hibiscus  esculentus),  Arabic, 
“  Barmia^"*  —  the  egg  plant  (Solanum  esculentum),  Arabic, 
“  Badinjan^^  —  Tomatoes,  known  among  the  Arabs  by  the 
name  of  “  Banodora^'* — a  large  variety  of  cucumbers,  musk 
and  water  melons,  and  kindred  plants  are  found ;  among 
them  the  Ecbalium  elaterium,  or  Momordica  elaterium,  which 
yields  a  poweiful  drastic  purgative.  Squills  abound  on  the 
sandy  plain  of  Beirut.  Lupines  are  cultivated  by  the  acre 
as  food. 

The  tangled  thickets  of  shrubs,  flowers,  creepers,  mosses, 
and  lichens  that  cover  every  uncultivated  foot  of  soil  in  the 
lower  parts  of  Lebanon,  would  furnish  a  paradise  to  the  botan¬ 
ist.  Only  a  few  of  the  more  common  can  here  be  mentioned. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  rose,  the  myrtle,  and  the  jessamine. 
Tlie  name  of  this  last  we  get  from  the  Arabic  “  Yasmeen.” 
Tulips,  anemones,  both  scarlet  and  purple,  sweet-peas,  mig- 
nioiiette,  hyacinths,  and  jonquils  (Narcissus)  abound."*  The 
eye  can  follow  the  line  of  the  brooks  in  the  deep  valleys  by 
the  thickets  of  oleanders  that  adorn  their  banks.  Rhododen¬ 
drons  crown  the  peaks  higher  uj),  with  the  rock  rose,  ivy, 
barberry,  and  honeysuckle.  A  blue  convolvulous  is  com¬ 
mon,  and  beautiful  cyclamens.  One  of  these  the  Arabs  call 

1  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,  p.  291. 

2  For  a  good  general  account  of  the  cedars  see  Robinson’s  Biblical  Researches, 
iii.  (1856),  pp.  588-594. 

*  Mount  Lebanon,  i.  p.  26. 

♦  Col.  Churchill’s  Mount  Lebanon,  i.  p.  27. 
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Douwaeket  el-Jebcl  (Little  Cock  of  the  Mountain).  Poppies, 
pinks,  geraniums,  lilies, — among  them  a  green  lily, — the  star 
of  Bethlehem,  blue  hells,  and  an  immense  variety  of  thistles 
are  common.  In  spring  the  whole  mountain  is  covered  with 
flowers,  and  the  early  rains  of  autumn  call  them  forth  a 
second  time  from  their  hiding  places.  The  althea  and  snap¬ 
dragon  flourish  in  the  damp  gorge  of  the  Litany,  the  latter 
on  the  mountain  as  well.  Lieut.  Lynch  saw  the  pink  vale¬ 
rian,  the  broom,  Arabic  “  with  its  fragrant  straw- 

colored  flowers,  and  several  kinds  of  heath  and  ferns  on 
Mount  Hcrmon.  The  two  last  grow  on  Lebanon  also,  and 
the  same  may  he  said  of  the  vine  resembling  the  morning- 
glory  he  saw  in  Wady  Barada,  and  the  pink  larkspur  and 
yellow  honeysuckle  he  found  near  Baalbek.^ 

A  lady  long  resident  in  Beirut  adds  the  following  to  those 
already  mentioned :  Several  varieties  of  amaranth,  clover  of 
various  kinds,  the  iris  or  fleur-de-lis,  chrysanthemum,  jack 
in  the  pulpit,  fragrant  violets,  like  those  of  England,  marsh¬ 
mallows,  orchis,  ambrosia,  gilly-flowers  of  several  kinds,  thyme 
and  lavender,  mustard,  ranunculus,  acacia,  snowdrops,  cro¬ 
cuses,  daisies,  red  and  blue  forget-me-not  (Myostis  arvensis), 
ricinus  communis,  taraxacum,  and  a  large  yellow  bean  which 
the  Arabs  call  Tdrmus. 


Zoology. 

The  zoology  of  Lebanon  has  not  received  the  attention  it 
deserves.  Its  wild  animals  are  not  yet  extinct.  The  large 
Syrian  bear  still  ranges  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountain,  and 
lays  waste  the  vineyards  now  and  then.  Dr.  De  Forest, 
w'hen  visiting  the  highest  part  of  Lebanon  above  the  cedars, ^ 
on  going  down  toward  a  large  bank  of  snow,  started  up  one 
from  a  nook  beneath  him.  Bruin  rose  sluggishly  and  moved 
slowly  away,  and  while  looking  at  him,  the  Doctor  heard  a 
heavy  fall  from  beneath  the  crag  on  which  he  stood,  among 
the  loose  stones  below,  and  soon  saw  a  second  bear  limping 

1  Narrative,  pp.  482,  494,  501. 

Journal  of  American  Oriental  Society,  iii.  p.  356. 
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slowly  after  his  mate.  The  panther,  rather  than  leopard,  as 
sonle  call  it  (Hebrew  nra,  Arabic  is  confined  to  the  more 
inaccessible  solitudes,  where  he  is  seldom  seen  and  less  fre¬ 
quently  destroyed.  The  hyena  and  jackal  still  prowl  around 
deserted  ruins  and  rocky  dens;  foxes  have  not  forgotten  their 
cunning ;  wild  boars  root  up  the  more  remote  fields,  and 
wolves  wage  war  on  the  flocks,  after  their  manner.  As  Anti- 
Lebanon  is  more  thinly  peopled  than  Lebanon,  wild  beasts 
there  arc  proportionately  more  abundant.  Vast  herds  of 
gazelles  may  be  seen  there  leaping  across  the  plains. 

Among  birds,  eagles  are  numerous,  as  we  would  expect  in 
a  region  abounding  with  inaccessible  cliffs.  Some  of  them 
liave  no  feathers  on  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
illustrating  Mich.  i.  16:  “Enlarge  thy  baldness  as  the  eagle.” ^ 
Rev.  J.  L.  Porter, 2  high  up  on  Anti-Lebanon,  was  once  roused 
from  sleep  by  the  rushing  sound  of  wings,  and  looking  up 
saw  twenty-four  large  eagles  wheeling  around  him,  most  of 
them  coming  within  i)istol  shot.  Vultures  are  numerous, 
and  hawks  in  endless  variety.  A  species  of  daw  frequents 
the  higher  districts.  Snipes  and  woodcocks  abound  where- 
ever  tbere  is  water.  The  swallows  know  their  appointed 
time  for  a  visit  to  Lebanon  (Jer.  viii.  7),  and  so  do  the  turtle¬ 
doves  and  cranes.  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson  ^  tells  an  interesting 
story  of  a  stork  caught  at  Safed,  bearing  a  letter  from  a  Ger¬ 
man  countess  in  a  silver  casket.  The  sparrow  is  caught  in 
large  nun»bers  with  bird-lime  by  the  boys,  and  is  still  sold 
in  the  markets  of  Beirut  as  cheap  as  the  price  mentioned 
Matt.  x.  29  ;  Luke  xii.6.  The  katta,  or  Syrian  quail,  is  seen 
in  large  flocks  in  the  spring,  going  north,  and  is  hunted  by 
falcons,  as  is  also  the  large  Syrian  partridge.  The  Emir 
Beshir,  in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  used  to  go 
with  his  officers  and  retainers  to  the  mountains,  and  while 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  men  beat  the  woods  in  every 
direction,  as  soon  as  the  game  was  raised,  he  loosed  his 

^  The  Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  p.  491. 

2  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  ii.  p.  315. 

^  The  Land  and  the  Book,  i.  p.  503. 
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falcon,  and  fifty  horsemen  followed  it  with  their  dogs  to 
secure  the  prey.  A  large  number  of  falcons  were  used  on 
such  occasions,  and  the  amount  of  game  secured  was  large. 
The  throat  of  the  bird  is  cut  as  soon  as  caught,  and  the  head 
and  blood  given  to  the  falcon.  So  David  prayed  (1  Sam. 
xxvi.  20) :  “  Let  not  my. blood  fall  to  the  earth,  as  when  one 
doth  hunt  a  partridge  on  the  mountains.”  ^ 

Roads. 

Quite  recently  the  French  have  constructed  a  carriage 
road  from  Beirdt  to  Damascus,  and  the  huge  lumbering  dili¬ 
gence  now  plies  between  those  cities ;  but  previously  wheel 
carriages  were  unknown  in  Lebanon,  and  the  roads  were 
bridle-paths  that  barely  allowed  two  loaded  animals  to  pass. 

One  generation  has  literally  followed  the  footsteps  of  an¬ 
other,  till  the  path  is  often  worn  deep  into  the  solid  rock. 
The  road  from  Beirut  to  southern  Lebanon  passes  through 
the  range  of  hills  that  lies  south  of  the  city,  and  there  horse’s 
hoofs  and  winter  rains  have  worn  the  chalk  so  deep  that  now 
the  head  of  a  man  on  horseback  does  not  come  up  so  high  as 
the  original  surface.  Farther  on,  the  road  passes  between 
hedges  of  cactus,  whose  dropsical,  distorted  joints,  full  of 
spines,  defy  intrusion.  But  not  till  it  begins  to  climb  the 
.mountain  can  its  peculiarities  be  appreciated.  As  viaducts 
across  the  deep  side  valleys  are  out  of  the  question,  it  winds 
round  the  head  of  each,  ascending  as  it  goes,  and  it  is  beau¬ 
tiful  to  stop  in  the  centre  of  such  a  detour  and  survey  the 
verdant  terraces,  which  above,  below,  and  on  either  side, 
rise,  tier  on  tier,  to  the  top.  The  noisy  stream  plunges  down 
the  centre  like  the  cutwater  of  a  ship,  only  it  is  shaded  by 
trees  and  fringed  by  flowering  shrubs.  Such  is  the  near 
view ;  but  far  below,  beyond  the  olive  grove  that  flows  out 
of  the  valley,  widening  as  it  goes,  and  filling  the  plain  to  the 
base  of  the  mountain  on  either  side,  the  blue  Mediterranean 
forms  fitting  background  to  the  whole.  Sometimes  the  road 

^  Col.  Churchill’s  Mount  Lebanon,  i.  pp.  130,  200;  the  Land  and  the  Book, 
i.  310. 

VoL.  XXVI.  No.  104. 
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climbs  obliquely  up  the  face  of  a  beetling  cliif,  the  horse  care¬ 
fully  planting  his  feet  in  the  holes  worn  by  his  predecessors 
in  the  polished  surface  of  the  rock.  Again  it  is  literally  a 
stair  for  a  long  distance  up  the  mountain.  In  ascending,  it 
is  easy  for  the  rider  to  fix  his  eye  on  the  step  above,  but  not 
so  easy  in  returning  to  look  down  from  the  unsteady  saddle 
and  twisting  horse  on  the  giddy  view  below.  In  such  places 
the  horse  lowers  his  head,  and  cautiously  scans  the  rock  be¬ 
fore  he  moves  ;  then  gathering  his  four  feet  together  on  the 
edge  of  the  first  step,  he  drops  down  his  fore  feet  to  the  next ; 
this  feat  accomplished,  he  brings  down  his  hind  feet  one  at 
a  time,  and  again  gathers  all  together  for  the  second  plunge, 
and  so  on  to  the  end.  While  the  writer  was  in  Beirut  he 
met  the  commander  of  one  of  our  national  ships  descending 
this  road.  He  had  started  for  Abeih  ;  but,  appalled  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  ascent,  returned  ere  he  had  got  half  way 
to  his  destination ;  and  an  Armenian  from  Constantinople, 
who  thought  to  cut  off  one  of  the  zigzags  of  the  ascent,  slid, 
horse  and  all,  down  the  smooth  surface  of  the  rock,  only 
when  his  steed  stopped  somewhat  abruptly  at  the  bottom,  he 
kept  on  ingloriously  to  the  ground. 

V.  de  Velde  describes  the  road  from  Afka  to  Ajeltooii  as 
“  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  execrable.”  ^  Rev.  J.  L. 
Porter  thus  describes  the  path  up  the  northern  side  of  the 
Kadisha :  “  It  was  no  child’s  play  to  climb  that  mountain. 
The  road  is  a  mere  goat  track,  now  in  a  rocky  torrent  bed, 
now  on  the  brink  of  a  fearful  ravine,  now  over  a  slippery 
crown  of  naked  limestone,  and  now  up  rude  stairs  that  seemed 
let  down  from  heaven  itself.  Sometimes  one  stirrup  rang 
against  the  overhanging  cliff,  while  the  other  was  suspended 
over  a  fathomless  abyss.”  ^  Dr.  Robinson,  however,  caps  the 
climax  ®  by  telling  how  the  horse  of  his  guide  in  clambering 
up  the  steep  road  to  Rum  in  Jebel  Rihan  (southern  Lebanon) 
fell  over  backwards !  It  ought  to  be  added,  however,  to  the 
credit  of  our  missionary  ladies,  that  they  think  nothing  of 

1  Memoir,  p.  192.  *  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,  p.  287. 

^  Biblical  Researches  (1856),  p.  39. 
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riding  up  and  down  the  same  road  that  made  the  commodore 
strike  his  flag,  and  do  so  continually. 

Population. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson  says  :  “  Lebanon  has  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  inhabitants,  in  more  than  six  hundred  towns, 
villages,  and  hamlets.”^  Col.  Churchill^  puts  the  popula¬ 
tion,  in  round  numbers,  at  four  hundred  thousand,  and 
estimates  the  Maronites  at  two  hundred  thousand,®  of  whom 
thirty  thousand  wore  capable  of  bearing  arms, — in  this  agree¬ 
ing  with  Dr.  Thomson  ;  but  while  the  latter  says  that  the 
Druzes  in  all  Syria  number  one  hundred  thousand,^  Col. 
Churchill  ^  says  they  number  only  sixty  thousand  souls,  and 
counts  in  Lebanon  only  fourteen  thousand  males,  out  of 
whom  tliey  can  muster  six  thousand  warriors,  as  fearless  and 
as  obedient  to  orders  as  ever  took  the  field.  J.  L.  Porter,  in 
Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  estimates  the  Druzes  in  Leb¬ 
anon  at  twenty  thousand  fighting  men.  The  lists  for  the 
poll-tax  i)aid  to  the  Emir  Beshir  by  all  males  between  fifteen 
and  sixty  in  1839  and  1840  give  seventy-seven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  Maronites,  and  eighteen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-one  Druzes,  eight  thousand  and 
twenty-nine  adherents  of  Greek  and  papal  Greek  churches, 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventeen  Moslems,  and  two 
thousand  three  liundred  and  eleven  Metawalies,  with  some 
other  smaller  sects,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
tliousand  tliree  hundred  and  thirteen  poll-taxes  in  Lebanon. 
The  sheikhs  and  clergy  arc  not  included  in  the  enumeration.® 
The  following  statements  are  simply  condensed  from  an 
elaborate  Article  on  “  The  Maronites  ”  in  the  Missionary 
Herald,"  without  any  attempt  to  reconcile  them  with  what 
has  just  been  written.  The  Article  was  prepared  by  mission¬ 
aries  in  Beirut  familiar  with  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat 

^  The  Land  and  the  Book,  i.  p.  24.  ^  Mount  Lebanon,  i.  p.  54. 

®  Mount  Lebanon,  iii.  p.  99.  *  The  Land  and  the  Book,  i.  p.  246. 

®  Mount  Lebanon,  iii.  p.  100.  ®  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  91. 

’  Missionary  Herald,  1845,  pp.  314-319. 
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The  Maronites  in  Lebanon  number  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  souls.  They  are  of  Syrian  origin,  as  appears  from 
their  liturgy,  which  is  still  Syriac,  though  they  now  speak 
Arabic.  They  write  the  Arabic  in  Syriac  letters,  which  style 
is  called  Karshuny.  They  have  two  ranks  of  nobility,  sheikhs 
and  emirs.  The  former  belong  to  the  families  of  Khdzin, 
Habeisli,  and  Dehdah.  The  latter  to  the  families  of  Shehab 
and  Abi  el-Lem’a. 

Their  patriarch  resides  at  the  convent  of  Kanobin  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  that  of  Bkerky  in  the  winter.  He  styles  himself 
“  Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  all  the  East.” 

They  have  thirteen  bishops.  The  diocese  of  Sidon  extends 
from  Akka  to  the  Damur,  and  as  far  east  as  Anti-Lebanon. 
It  contains  four  convents  and  one  nunnery.  That  of  Beirut 
from  the  Damur  to  Antelias,  contains  ten  convents.  That  of 
Cyprus,  including,  besides  that  island,  Lebanon  from  Antelias 
to  Nahr  el-Kelb,  contains  eight  convents.  That  of  Damas¬ 
cus  including,  besides  that  city,  from  Nahr  el-Kelb  one  half 
of  Kesrawan,  contains  four  convents  and  eight  nunneries. 
The  diocese  of  Baalbek  reaches  from  the  middle  of  Kesrawan 
to  Jebeil,  and  contains  five  convents  and  seven  nunneries. 
That  of  Jebeil,  from  the  district  of  Futuh  to  near  Tripoli, 
contains  nine  convents  and  one  nunnery,  and  that  of  Tripoli 
extends  thence  to  Akkar.  Ehden  constitutes  a  diocese  of 
its  own,  and  so  does  Aleppo. 

Their  priests  numbered  at  that  time  from  seven  hundred 
to  a  thousand.  In  the  forty  convents  enumerated  above, 
were  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  two  monks,  and  in  the 
seventeen  nunneries  five  hundred  and  seven  nuns.  Of  the 
monks  about  six  hundred  were  in  priests  orders. 

The  patriarch  is  elected  by  the  bishops  from  their  own 
number,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  pope.  The  bishops  are 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  diocese,  and  approved  by  the 
patriarch  who  consecrates  them,  assisted  in  the  imposition 
of  hands  by  the  other  bishops.  There  are  some  bishops  with¬ 
out  dioceses,  acting  as  superiors  of  convents,  and  vicars  or 
agents  of  the  patriarch.  The  priests  are  usually  married, 
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but  never  after  ordination  ;  seeond  marriages  are  not  al¬ 
lowed.  They  are  eleeted  by  the  people  of  the  parish  frcm 
among  themselves,  and  no  candidate  can  be  forced  on  them 
Avithout  their  consent.  If  a  parish  becomes  dissatisfied  with 
its  priest  they  can  accuse  him  to  the  bishop,  who  has  power 
to  suspend  him  from  office  for  canonical  cause.  Every  priest 
must  pass  an  examination  in  Arabic  and  Syriac,  at  least  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  read  it,  if  he  cannot  interpret  it,  and  also 
ill  casuistry,  besides  giving  evidence  of  good  character.  He 
receives  ordination  either  from  the  patriarchs  or  from  a 
bishop,  and  his  duties  are  to  baptize,  ratify  espousals  and 
marry,  visit  the  sick  and  administer  extreme  unction,  say 
mass  daily,  read  prayers  in  church,  at  least  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  afternoons,  hear  confessions,  give  the  communion, 
and  once  a  Aveek  read  over  by  himself  the  book  of  offices 
according  to  the  Rubric.  Their  income  is  a  stipulated  por¬ 
tion  of  the  produce  of  the  parish,  such  as  grain,  olive-oil, 
silk,  etc.,  paid  at  the  harvest  season  of  each  article,  and  two 
piastres  each  for  masses,  baptisms,  espousals,  marriages,  and 
burials.  The  whole  varies  from  two  thousand  to  nine  thou¬ 
sand  piastres.  They  are  not  allowed  to  trade,  labor  as 
mechanics,  or  pursue  any  otlier  profession.  The  income  of 
the  bishops  is  derived  from  glebes,  presents  when  they  offi¬ 
ciate  at  baptisms,  marriages,  funerals,  etc.,  and  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity ;  also 
four  piastres  for  each  mass,  and  varies  from  ten  thousand  to 
twenty-four  thousand  piastres.  The  patriarch  has  an  income 
of  two  piastres  from  each  adult  Maronite,  minus  the  percent¬ 
age  of  the  bishops  for  collecting  it ;  of  five  piastres  from  each 
priest,  of  six  piastres  for  every  mass  he  celebrates,  and  one 
hundred  thousand  piastres  from  his  convents,  amounting  to 
two  hundred  thousand  piastres  in  all. 

There  is  a  school  in  every  large  village  or  town,  parents 
paying  a  stipulated  sum  for  each  book  a  child  learns  to  read. 
In  some  places  school  funds  aid  in  the  support  of  the  teacher, 
and  sometimes  the  bishop  pays  for  the  tuition  of  the  poor. 
The  income  of  teachers  is  from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand, 
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and  even  as  high  as  five  thousand,  piastres  per  annum.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  taught  but  reading.  About  one  third  of  the  men  learn 
to  read,  but  none  of  the  women  except  perhaps  a  few  of 
noble  birth.  There  were  in  1845  three  general  colleges  sit¬ 
uated  at  Ain  Warkali,  Rumieh,  and  Mar  Abdah  Herheriya, 
with  incomes  varying  from  thirty  thousand  to  two  hundred 
thousand  piastres,  three  diocesan  colleges  at  Mar  Yohanna 
Maron,  Mishmusheh,  and  Kuriiet  Shehwan  ;  also  two  schools 
for  monks  at  Bir  Suiieih  and  Kefifan.  No  mathematics,  not 
even  arithmetic,  is  taught  at  any  of  them,  only  reading  and 
casuistry  at  the  monkish  colleges,  and  Syriac,  Arabic  gram¬ 
mar,  logic,  moral  theology,  and  preaching  at  the  others  ;  at 
Ain  Warkah,  Latin,  Italian,  rhetoric,  physics,  and  philosophy 
are  taught,  and  doctrinal  theology  was  once  introduced,  but 
discontinued  because  it  tended  to  Protestantism.  During 
his  whole  course  the  charity  student  —  for  each  diocese  may 
send  two  —  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the  premises,  nor  to  con¬ 
verse  with  any  outside  the  school,  nor  with  the  servants,  and 
with  each  other  only  in  tlie  time  appropriated  to  recreation. 
When  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  must  take  an  oath  of  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  patriarchs,  and  be  subject  to  his  orders.  No 
regard  is  had  to  rank  or  wealth  in  admission  or  treatment 
afterwards,  and  those  found  incapable  of  enduring  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  school  are  sent  away.  The  course  of  study  is 
from  five  to  eight  years,  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the 
student  on  entering. 

The  population  of  some  of  the  large  towns  is  as  follows:  ^ 

Beirut  (lat.  33®  54'  55"  ;  long.  35®  27'  35",  at  castle  on 
northeast  of  city)  which  Dr.  Robinson  in  1838  gave  at  fif¬ 
teen  thousand,  he  counted  thirty  thousand  in  1856.^  Dr. 
W.  M.  Thomson  “  puts  it  at  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  in 
1858,  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Hurter  now  (18G9)  assures  me  it  is  as 
high  as  eighty-five  thousand.  The  commercial  advantages  of 
Beirut  as  the  great  entrepot  for  Syria,  and  the  large  acces- 

1  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson  gives  the  statistics  of  the  chief  cities  and  towns  in  Syria 
in  the  Missionary  Herald,  1842,  p.  19. 

^  Biblical  Researches  (1859),  iii.  9. 


^  The  Land  and  the  Book. 
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sioii  of  fugitives  from  the  massacres  of  1860,  who  never  re¬ 
turned  to  their  liomes,  account  for  this  very  marked  increase. 

Tripoli  (lat.  84“  27'  0" ;  long.  35“  47'  50")  Rev.  J.  L. 
Porter^  puts  at  thirteen  thousand,  probably  counting  the  city 
alone.  Dr.  W.  M.  Tliomson,*^  including  the  mina  or  seaport 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city,  estimates  it  to  be  eighteen 
thousand. 

Zahleh,  the  largest  town  on  the  mountain.  Dr.  Thomson 
puts  down  at  eleven  thousand,  and  Mr.  Hurter  thinks  that 
its  population  is  not  much  diminished  by  the  massacre. 
Previous  to  that  Dr.  Thomson  estimated  Deir  el-Kamr  (lat. 
33“  43'  25"  ;  long.  35“  35')  at  seven  thousand.  Col. 
Churchill  ^  says  “  some  eight  thousand,”  but  that  has  been 
a  good  deal  diminished,  for  it  suffered  more  than  any  other 
place  in  Lebanon  at  that  time.  Rev.  S.  H.  Calhoun  says 
(April  1869) :  “  Deir  el-Kamr,  which  had  a  population  of 
six  thousand  or  seven  thousand,  has  not  more  than  three 
thousand  now.” 

Hasbeiya  (lat.  33“  25'  13" ;  long.  35“  41"),  which  previ¬ 
ous  to  1860  contained  six  thousand  inhabitants,  has  not 
diminished  so  much. 

Sidon  (lat.  33“  34'  0";  long.  35“  21'  30"),  according  to 
Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson,  who  resided  there,  numbered  ten  thou¬ 
sand  a  few  years  since,  and  the  population  there  is  on  the 
increase. 

Damascus  (lat.  33“  32'  28"  ;  long.  36“  15'  30"),  Lieut. 
Lynch,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Meshakah,^  reckons  at  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  ;  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson  says 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  I  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  its  present  population,  but  it  is  a  city  so  favor¬ 
ably  situated  by  nature,  that  even  after  the  greatest  calamities 
it  soon  recovers  its  accustomed  prosperity. 

Rev.  C.  G.  Young®  says  that  the  Maronites  have  eighty- 
two  monasteries  in  Lebanon,  of  which  sixty-seven  are  for 

^  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,  p.  286.  ^  The  Land  and  the  Book,  i.  p.  24. 

®  Mount  Lebanon,  i.  p.  193.  *  Narrative,  p.  489. 

®  A  Wayfarer’s  Notes  on  the  Shores  of  the  Levant,  pp.  143,  172. 
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monks,  with  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ten  inmates, 
and  fifteen  for  nuns,  with  three  hundred  and  thirty ;  besides 
these  are  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  churches,  served  by  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  five  priests.  He  says  the  papal 
Greeks  have  ten  convents,  the  Catholic  Armenians  three, 
and  the  Syrian  Catholics  one. 

Col.  ChurchilP  says  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred 
monasteries  and  ten  thousand  monks  in  Lebanon,  more  than 
half  of  whom  are  Maronites,  who  hold  in  possession  “  nearly 
one  fourth  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  mountain.”  W.  K. 
Kelley  says :  “  Besides  a  numerous  secular  clergy,  Lebanon 
has  more  than  ten  thousand  monks  in  two  hundred  convents, 
more  than  two  thirds  of  whom  are  Maronites.”  ^ 

Tlie  districts  of  Mount  Lebanon  are  political  and  not  geo¬ 
graphical  divisions,  and  have  no  settled  boundaries.  They 
date  from  the  year  1713,  when  after  the  famous  battle  of 
Aindara,  which  destroyed  the  powerful  faction  of  the  Yemeni, 
the  Christian  emirs  and  Druze  sheikhs  who  had  enabled  the 
Emir  Heider  Shehaab  to  gain  that  decisive  victory,  obtained 
his  consent  that  the  mountain  should  be  divided  into  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  leading  chief  in  each  becoming  responsible  for 
the  payment  of  the  taxes  due  to  government.  The  amount 
to  be  raised  by  each  was  settled,  and  the  Emir  Ileider  gave  to 
eaclj  feudal  chief  a  mukataa,  or  contract,  to  that  effect.^  Yet 
the  word  aAicUbo  means  also  a  section,  a  district,  a  province, 
from  the  root  yiaJi,  to  cut,  to  sever.  Many  of  these  districts 
are  small,  and  are  constantly  changing,  according  to  the 
exigencies  or  favoritism  of  the  government.  Even  in  the 
largest  of  them  great  changes  are  made  almost  every  year. 
Dr.  Robinson  gives  a  list  of  nineteen  ;  ^  viz.  el-Tuffali,  el- 
Kharnub,  Jezzin,  esh-Shuf,  el-Arkub,  el-Manasif,  es-Sahhar, 
es-Sahil,  el-Ghurb,  el-Jurd,  el-Metn,  el-Kesrawan,  el-Fetuh, 
Jebeil,  el-Betrun,  ez-Zawieh,  el-Muiieilerah,  el-Kurah,  and 
Besherreh ;  but  he  should  have  included  ed-Dunniyeh  ®  and 

1  Mount  Lebanon,  iii.  pp.  89,  93.  ^  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  94. 

*  Col.  Churchill’s  Mount  Lebanon,  ii.  972 ;  iii.  30. 

*  Biblical  Researches,  iii.  (1841) ;  Appendix,  187-196.  ®  Ibid.  p.  186. 
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esli-Shiikif  ^  in  the  list,  which  would  have  made  twenty-one. 
E.  G.  Schultz  obtained  a  list  of  twenty  from  the  Emir  Beshir 
Haidar,  thirteen  of  them  Druze  districts,  and  seven  Maron- 
ites.  Col.  Churchill  mentions  only  eighteen,  omitting  es-Sahil, 
el-Muneitirah,  and  ed-Dunniyeh,  and  adding  another,  Rihan. 

The  English  admiralty  map,  besides  those  mentioned  by 
Robinson,  gives  Tarabulus,  Ard  Tannurin,  Ard  Akluk,  Aku- 
rali,  Ibbet,  and  el-Haity,  but  omits  es-Sahhar  and  el-Batrun, 
showing  how  unsatisfactory  and  unreliable  these  political 
divisions  are.^ 

Rev.  S.  H.  Calhoun  writes  (April  3d,  1869)  of  the  effect  of 
the  massacre  of  1860  on  the  population  of  Lebanon :  “  The 
Maronites  were  greatly  weakened  by  the  slaughter  of  so  many 
of  their  principal  men,  and  of  its  male  population  generally. 
Still  it  is  coming  up  again,  and  after  the  lapse  of  nine 
years  one  would  not  note  the  difference  without  particular 
inquiry,  except  in  particular  places,  as  at  Heir  el-Kamr. 
The  victorious  Druzes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  at  present  the 
losers.  Their  numbers  are  diminishing  on  Lebanon  by  the 
emigration  of  many  families  to  the  Hauran,  and  their  influ¬ 
ence  is  on  the  wane  through  the  many  deaths  that  have 
occurred  among  their  sheikhs.  This  latter  fact  is  a  singular 
one.  The  heads  of  the  Jimblat,  Amad,  Abdul  Melik,  and 
Telhuk  families  have  gone.” 

Antiquities. 

The  first  object  that  strikes  one  on  landing  at  Sidon,  Bei¬ 
rut,  Jebail,  or  Tripoli,  is  the  number  of  granite  columns,  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  long,  and  one  to  two  in  diameter,  that 
form  a  floor  to  the  shallow  harbors,  are  piled  up  like  cord 
wood  to  form  piers,  or  are  built  into  the  walls  of  more  mod¬ 
ern  structures.  The  style  is  Grecian,  and  the  material  is 
from  Egypt ;  for,  though  Lieut.  Lynch  speaks  of  granite  “  in 
situ,”  in  Anti-Lebanon,  and  at  Baalbek,^  there  is  none  in  Pal- 

1  Biblical  Researches,  iii.  (1841),  p.  136. 

®  See  letter  of  Dr.  Thomson,  V.  de  Velde’s  Memoir  p.  26. 

8  Narrative,  pp.  483,  501. 
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estine  or  Lebanon  except  what  has  been  imported.  Granite 
is  found  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Casius.^  These 
pillars  must  have  been  brought  into  the  country  very  early, 
for  they  are  built  into  structures  that  date  from  the  time  of 
the  elder  Ptolemies,  and  of  course  must  have  belonged  to 
ruins  then.^  They  are  found  among  the  ruins  of  Baalbek 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  Afka  on  the  west¬ 
ern  face  of  the  mountain,  four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  high.®  We  can/  easily  see  how  they  were  trans¬ 
ported  from  the  quarries  at  Syene  to  the  sea,  and  thence  to 
Phoenicia ;  but  how  they  were  raised  so  high  on  Lebanon 
without  anything  deserving  the  name  of  a  road,  is  certainly 
a  mystery. 

The  cities  along  the  coast  contain  such  numbers  of  old 
foundations,  cisterns,  tombs,  sarcophagi,  and  ruined  struc¬ 
tures  that  even  strangers  soon  cease  to  notice  them.  When¬ 
ever  excavations  are  made  for  the  foundation  of  new  build¬ 
ings,  fresh  objects  of  interest  are  brought  to  the  light.  In 
1854  several  copper  pots  full  of  beautiful  gold  coins  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  and  his  son  Alexander  were  dug  up  in  a  garden 
at  Sidon,  and  deposits  of  smaller  coins  have  more  recently 
been  found  in  the  same  vicinity.  In  Mugharet  Tubloon,  an 
ancient  Phoenician  cemetery  there,  the  sarcophagus  of  King 
Ashmunazer  or  Ashmunyycr,  son  of  Tabnitli,  son  of  Ashimi- 
nazer  king  of  Sidon,  was  discovered  January  20th,  1855,  and 
on  it  the  longest  Phoenician  inscription  that  has  yet  come  to 
light,  and  in  most  perfect  preservation.  It  was  found  twelve 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  lid,  a  very  hard  and  finely  pol¬ 
ished  piece  of  marble,  eight  feet  by  four,  contains  twenty-two 
lines  closely  written,  and  scholars  have  found  little  difficulty 
in  reading  them,  from  their  close  rcsemldance  to  the  Hebrew. 
The  sarcophagus  was  carried  to  Paris  for  a  translation  of  the 
inscription,^  and  copies  of  tlie  original  with  transcriptions 


1  W.  M.  Thomson,  in  Missionary  Herald,  1841,  p.  234. 

^  W.  M.  Thomson,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1848),  Vol.  v.  p.  7. 

*  Allen’s  Dead  Sea,  etc.,  ii.  p.  154,  quoted  by  V.  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  171. 

*  Sec  The  Land  and  the  Book,  i.  p.  1 99. 
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in  Hebrew  and  critical  dissertations  on  the  text  have  been 
published  by  Professor  E.  E.  Salisbury  and  \V.  \V.  Turner.^ 

The  ruins  at  Jebail  (Gebal)  resemble  in  the  size  of  the 
stones  and  the  style  of  finish  the  substructures  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem.  Some  of  the  stones  are  twenty  feet  square, 
and  as  the  word  rendered  “  stone  squarers  ”  in  1  Kings  v.  18 
is  in  the  Hebrew  (v.  32)  cibssn,  Giblites,  or  men  of  Gebal, 
it  looks  as  if  they  had  copied  the  models  of  their  native  town 
in  their  work  for  the  Jewish  king.  At  any  rate  the  men  of 
Gebal  were  intelligent  and  enterprising  mechanics,  for  as  we 
have  seen  they  were  also  the  naval  architects  of  ancient  Tyre 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  9). 

At  the  mouth  of  Nahr  el-Kelb  the  road  on  the  south  side 
of  the  stream  is  a  terrace  hewn  out  of  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  for  nearly  half  a  mile  ^ 
(the  writer  would  say,  from  his  recollection,  not  half  so  long) ; 
a  more  ancient  road  runs  parallel  with  this  on  a  higher 
terrace,  and  on  the  inside  of  this  higher  pass  are  nine  tablets 
or  panels  cut  in  the  face  of  the  rock.  Three  of  these  are 
Egyptian,  in  which  Professor  Lepsius  finds  the  cartouche  of 
Rameses  II.,  the  Sesostris  of  Herodotus  ;  and  six  are  Assyr¬ 
ian,  which  Mr.  Layard  regards  as  the  work  of  Sennacherib. 
They  are  all  much  defaced,  and  hardly  legible.  The  lower 
road  was  made  by  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  according  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription  at  the  north  end  of  the  pass : 

IMP.  CAES.  M.  AVRELIVS  ANTONINVS  PIVS  FELIX  AVGVSTVS 

PART.  MAX.  BRIT.  MAX.  GERM.  MAXIMVS  PONTIFEX 

MAXIMVS  MONTIBVS  INMINENTIBVS  LICO  FLVMINI 

CAESIS  VIAM  DILATAVIT®  PERM. 

ANTOXINIANAM  SVAM.^ 

Antiquities  are  found  in  all  parts  of  Lebanon,  but  there  is 

*  See  Journal  of  American  Oriental  Society,  v.  p.  227-259. 

*  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1848),  Vol.  v.  p.  2. 

®  Dilatavit  is  Dclatavit  in  the  inscription. 

*  Robinson’s  Biblical  Researches,  1856,  pp.  618-624;  The  Land  and  the  Book, 
i.  p.  57,  59 ;  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,  p.  283;  Ritter’s  Erdkunde,  xvii.  pp.  531- 
546;  Layard’s  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  210. 
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no  one  ruin  of  Tery  large  extent.  The  best  specimen  of  a 
Koman  bridge  to  be  found  in  Syria  is  at  Maameltein  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  bay  of  Juneh.^  Its  span  is  thirty, 
eight  feet  four  inches,  width  thirty-three  feet  nine  inches, 
and  height  twenty-six  feet. 

The  aqueduct  that  supplied  ancient  Berytus  with  water 
crossed  the  Magoras  on  a  two  story  tier  of  arches ;  it  then 
passed  through  a  tunnel  in  the  western  cliff,  with  numerous 
shafts  rising  to  the  surface,  and  was  carried  across  the  plain 
on  masonry  so  massive  that  it  has  long  served  the  purposes 
of  a  quarry .2  Sarcophagi  abound  in  many  parts  of  Lebanon 
and  the  Buka’a.  South  of  Beirut  one  stumbles  on  them 
sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  in  groups  in  the  most  un¬ 
expected  places.  The  “  remarkable  ancient  sarcophagi,” 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Robinson,^  were  found  accidentally  by  the 
writer  in  1845,  while  spending  the  summer  at  Boshamon,  and 
others  may  have  found  them  before  that. 

There  are  many  ruined  temples  on  and  around  Lebanon. 
There  is  a  small  one  at  Bisry  on  the  Auwaly.  V.  de  Velde  ^ 
mentions  another  at  Amiyun,  and  a  third  at  Beziza.  The 
temple  at  Fakhrah  near  the  natural  bridge  on  the  Nahr 
el-Kelb  faces  tlie  east,  and  measures  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  by  fifty-five.  The  walls  are  partly  standing,  but  the 
rose-colored  limestone  columns,  four  feet  in  diameter,  with 
Corinthian  capitals  are  all  prostrate.®  Dr.  Robinson  ®  calls 
them  three  feet  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  says  that  the 
outside  is  blue  from  long  exposure.  Not  far  from  this  is  a 
square  tower  called  “  the  castle,”  which  Dr.  Robinson  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  regard  as  a  tomb.  An  inscription  records  its  erec¬ 
tion  in  A.D.  43. 

At  Afka  (Apheca)  the  walls  of  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Venus  have  fallen  inward,  and  the  destruction  is  so  complete 

1  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1848),  Vol.  v.  p.  2. 

2  liobinson’s  Biblical  Researches  (1856),  pp.  14,  22. 

®  Later  Researches,  p.  18. 

*  Memoir,  p.  31. 

®  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  ii.  p.  291 ;  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1848),  Vol.  v.  p.  3 

•  Later  Researches,  p.  613. 
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that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  either  its  plan  or  its  size.  It 
was  destroyed,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the  emperor  Con¬ 
stantine,  on  account  of  the  abominable  impurities  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  goddess.^  There  are  two  rude  ora¬ 
tories  at  Naus  above  Deir  Dimitry Is  the  name  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  va6<;  ? 

The  temple  at  Suliry  in  the  district  of  Dunniyeh  has  some 
of  its  walls  standing,  though  the  columns  are  all  fallen.  On 
one  side  are  three  doors,  the  largest  twenty-five  feet  high 
and  eight  feet  wide.  Some  of  the  stones  are  twenty-two  feet 
long.® 

The  famous  temple  of  Yenus  at  Arka  stood  on  a  mound 
two  hundred  feet  high,  and  about  a  mile  in  circuit  round  the 
base.  High  up  in  the  face  of  the  rocky  precipice  under  the 
temple  is  the  entrance  of  a  tunnel  from  which  once  issued  a 
beautiful  waterfall.  The  water  was  brought  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  through  tunnels  and  over  arches.  Sixty-four  granite 
columns  have  been  thrown  down  the  precipice  in  front.^ 

The  ruin  at  Deir  el-Kulah  (Convent  of  the  Castle)  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  E.  Smith.®  The  site  commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  city  and  plain  of  Beirut,  with  the  shipping  in  the 
harbor,  and  on  the  south  the  Nahr  Beirut  passes  almost 
directly  beneath  the  spectator,  in  a  chasm  so  deep  and  pre¬ 
cipitous  that  the  river  is  not  visible,  and  the  immense  walls 
of  rock  rise  up  like  huge  bastions,  while  the  snowy  battle¬ 
ments  of  Suiiiim  and  the  rounded  dome  of  Kineeseh  look 
down  on  the  spectator  from  the  east.  The  gorge  is  so  inac¬ 
cessible  that  panthers  are  said  still  to  find  in  it  a  hiding  place. 
The  temple  faces  the  northeast,  and  is  one  hundred  and  six 
feet  by  fifty-four.  The  portico  had  a  double  row  of  columns, 
six  feet  in  diameter,  and  portions  of  four  of  them  are  still 
standing.  In  a  long  Greek  inscription  now  in  the  kitchen 

^  Robinson’s  Biblical  Researches,  1856,  pp.  603-608. 

2  The  Land  and  the  Book,  i.  p.  361. 

®  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1848),  Vol.  v.  p.  13. 

*  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1848),  Vol.  v.  p.  15. 

*  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1843),  pp.  557-563;  see  also  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan, 
p.  293,  and  Robinson’s  Biblical  Researches,  1856,  pp.  14-17. 
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of  the  convent,  the  idol  is  addressed  as  Baal-Markos,  sovereij,u 
lord  of  sports.  In  other  places  were  Baal-Bcrith,  “  lord  of 
the  covenant”  (Judg.  ix.  4),  Baal-Zebub,  “lord  of  flies” 
(2  Kings  i.  2) ;  but  this  “  high  place  ”  was  dedicated  to  the 
“  lord  of  sports,”  and  the  account  of  Baal-Peor  (Numb,  xxv) 
tells  us  of  what  sort  they  were. 

It  may  give  a  more  accurate  idea  of  ancient  ruins  in  Leba¬ 
non,  if  guided  by  Dr.  De  Forest,  under  whose  hospitable  roof 
the  writer  spent  his  first  winter  in  Syria,  we  follow  up  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain,  from  the  point  where  the 
Damascus  road  descends  toward  the  Buka’a,  as  far  as  Fum 
el-Mizab,  and  then  crossing  over  to  Anti-Lebanon  return 
along  its  western  base,  and  cross  back  to  our  starting-point. 
His  account  of  the  journey  is  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society.^  A t  J iideitheh,  just  below  Khan  el-Mureijat 
is  a  ruined  temple  of  Juno,  and  near  it  an  inscription  on  a 
block  of  limestone  that  may  have  been  the  base  of  a  statue, 
stating  that  the  brothers  Balbicanus  and  Cemfilus,  at  the 
dying  request  of  their  mother  Petilia  Lucia,  had  erected  it  as 
a  votive  offering  to  Juno  for  the  liealth  of  the  emperor  Hadrian 
and  his  children.  West  of  the  fountain  at  Niha  is  a  ruined 
temple  one  hundred  and  seventeen  and  a  half  feet  long  and 
fifty-six  feet  wide.  The  stones  over  the  central  door,  whicli 
is  sixteen  feet  wide,  had  a  rich  tracery  of  vines  and  grapes, 
and  broken  Corinthian  ca})itals  are  scattered  among  the  rub¬ 
bish.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  are  tlie  ruins  of  a 
similar  structure,  while  a  steep  climb  of  forty-five  minutes 
brings  us  to  Kulaat  Niha,  a  temple  ninety-two  and  a  half 
feet  by  forty-six,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Buka’a. 
The  walls  of  these  old  temples  wore  hewn  smooth  after  they 
were  erected,  and  in  this  case  the  process  was  not  carried 
above  the  first  row  of  stones.  In  front  there  were  three 
courses  in  the  foundation,  and  seven  others  carried  the  wall 
up  more  than  thirty-five  feet.  In  the  interior  there  were  six 
columns  on  each  side,  those  at  the  corners  being  double. 
Five  minutes  to  the  west  of  this  is  another  ruin,  about  thirty 

1  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  iii.  p.  349-366. 
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feet  square,  built  of  large  stones,  roughly  cut.  Half  an  hour 
beyond,  the  people  of  Kiisurnabeh  have  built  their  houses 
around  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  temple.  Another  half 
liour  brings  us  to  the  ruin  Burj  esh-Shaarah,  fifty  feet  by 
twenty-five,  standing  in  a  court  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
feet  by  one  hundred  and  twenty.  A  portion  of  a  church 
alongside  of  it  is  yet  entire.  Passing  by  several  antiquities 
of  less  importance  we  come  to  the  beautiful  Lake  Yemmoneh, 
two  miles  long  in  the  early  spring,  though  nearly  dry  in  the 
autumn,  and  there,  facing  the  principal  fountain,  wdiose  waters 
fall  in  a  pretty  little  cascade,  is  a  ruined  temple,  fifty-six  by 
thirty-six  feet,  on  an  elevated  platform  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  feet  by  two  hundred  and  five,  its  columns  three  and  one 
third  feet  in  diameter.  The  name  of  Adrian  is  roughly  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  smooth  face  of  the  rock  here  and  there  in  this 
vicinity.  At  Deir  el-Alimar  is  a  small  ruin  with  Corinthian 
capitals  to  its  pilasters.  Crossing  to  Nakleh  under  Anti- 
Lebanon  we  find  massive  foundations  twelve  feet  high,  with 
ten  feet  of  solid  wall  above  them.  Passing  by  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  ruins  of  Baalbec,  and  not  wearying  the  reader  with  a 
list  of  tombs,  broken  columns,  substructures,  and  other  an¬ 
tiquities  at  a  dozen  different  villages,  we  reach  the  weather¬ 
worn  temple  of  Mijdel.  Its  east  end  and  north  side  are 
nearly  entire.  Dr.  Robinson^  gives  its  size,  eighty-two  feet 
long  and  forty-six  feet  wide.  The  columns  of  the  portico, 
four  and  one  third  feet  in  diameter,  are  fallen.  Three  doors, 
as  usual,  opened  from  this  into  the  interior.  The  grand  cen¬ 
tral  one  is  fourteen  feet  six  inches  wide,  with  sculptured  door¬ 
posts  twenty-four  and  one  sixth  feet  high,  six  feet  wide,  and 
four  and  one  fourth  feet  thick.  The  five  half  columns  on 
each  side  of  the  interior  are  fluted,  and  alternating  with  them 
are  two  niches,  one  above  the  other.  In  one  side  a  course 
of  three  large  stones,  each  twenty-one  feet  eight  inches  long, 
and  five  feet  eight  inches  high  fills  out  the  length.  With 
the  exception  of  the  smaller  temple  at  Baalbec  this  is  the  best 
preserved  ruin  in  the  region,  and  the  view  from  it  is  mag- 

1  Later  Researches,  p.  493. 
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nificent.  On  the  east  it  looks  across  a  narrow  valley  to  the 
rocky  sides  of  Anti-Lebanon.  To  the  west  it  looks  across 
t!ic  variegated  carpet  of  the  Buka’a  to  the  snowy  crest  of 
Lebanon,  and  northeast  the  fertile  plain  stretches  away  to 
the  head-waters  of  the  Orontes. 

Leaving  Mcjdel,  and  climbing  the  eastern  side  of  Lebanon 
by  a  road  that  passes  through  Kubb  Elias,  an  hour  from  that 
place  brings  us  to  the  Shiikif  eth-Thaur  (Cliff  of  the  Bull), 
so  called  from  the  figure  of  that  animal,  cut  with  much  spirit, 
and  of  the  size  of  life,  on  the  north  side  of  a  large  detached 
rock  at  the  foot  of  a  rugged  precipice  ;  forty  minutes  more 
brings  us  back  into  the  Damascus  road. 

A  believer  in  tradition  may  find  much  older  antiquities  in 
this  region.  The  tomb  of  Elisha  is  shown  to  him  at  Furzul. 
The  grave  of  Noah  will  bo  pointed  out  at  Kerak  only  seventy 
yards  long,^  because  the  knees  of  the  patriarch  are  doubled 
under  him.  Not  far  from  Sirin  is,  on  like  authority,  the  last 
resting-place  of  Seth,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  “  a 
few  hours  further  east  is  the  largest  and  oldest  cemetery  in 
this  world  of  graves,  containing  the  tomb  of  Abel,  placed  above 
the  collected  bones  of  all  who  perished  in  the  flood.” 

We  have  given  the  size  of  sev'oral  of  the  stones  in  the  an¬ 
cient  temiDles  of  Lebanon  ;  wo  close  with  the  measurement  of 
the  block  still  in  the  quarry  at  Baalbec.  It  is  sixty-eight 
feet  in  length,  seventeen  feet  two  inches  wide,  and  fourteen 
feet  seven  inches  in  thickness.^ 

Since  writing  tlio  previous  paragraph,  a  letter  received 
from  Rev.  S.  H.  Calhoun,  dated  April  3d,  1869,  says:  “  You 
have  been,  I  believe,  at  Baalbec  ;  I  have  often  visited  those 
stupendous  ruins,  and  with  constantly  increasing  interest. 
I  had  heard  that  a  traveller  had  found  his  way  into  a  room 
hitherto  unknown,  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  wall  of 
the  southern  subterranoous  passage.  On  a  late  examination 

1  See  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  i.  p.  278 ;  W.  M.  Thomson  “  The  Land  and 
the  Book,”  i.  353,  says  “  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long”; 
“  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,”  p.  95  gives  “  at  least  sixty  feet.” 

2  Robinson’s  Biblical  Researches  (1856),  p.  505. 
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I  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  chapel  for  worship.  The  door 
was  originally  twenty  feet  high,  opening  to  the  south,  and 
opposite  it  stood  what  was  probably  an  altar.  The  roof  was 
arched  and  ornamented.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  a 
chapel  for  sun  worship  at  noon-day,  as  the  immense  temple 
above  was  for  the  worship  of  the  same  luminary  at  his 
rising.  Thus  Baalbek  was,  so  to  speak,  the  capital  of  sun 
worship.” 

“  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  a  temple  of  the  sun 
would  in  its  longer  diameter  correspond  exactly  with  a  line 
drawn  east  and  west.  Instead  of  this  it  varies  ten  or  twelve 
degrees.  The  reason  for  this  deviation  seems  to  be  that  the 
western  end  is  made  to  face  with  great  exactitude  the  high¬ 
est  point  of  Jebel  Sunnm,  perhaps  with  reference  to  some 
chapel  for  worship  on  that  summit,  or  because  the  morning 
worshipper  would  see  the  rays  of  the  sun  lighting  up  that 
point  a  full  half-hour  before  they  reached  the  temple  itself.” 


ARTICLE  V. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE.  APOSTLE S.» 

BY  S.  R.  ASBURY,  RESIDENT  LICENTIATE  AT  ANDOVER. 

Introduction. 

The  subject  of  which  the  present  work  treats  forms  the 
second  part  of  the  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  A  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  apostolic  doctrine,  apart  from  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  as  contained  in  the  Gospels,  presupposes  that  the 
former,  though  closely  connected  with  the  latter,  yet  forms 

^  Abstract  of  Die  Lehre  der  Apostcl,  dargestellt  von  Hermann  Messner.  Dr. 
Messner  is  now  Professor  Extraordinary  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  editor, 
of  the  Neue  Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung.  He  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  thor¬ 
oughly  evangelical  and  progressive  views.  Other  works  referred  to  in  the 
Article  are :  Biblische  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testamentes,  von  Chr.  Fr.  Schmid, 
Professor  in  Tubingen  (Stuttgart,  1859) ;  Die  Petrmische  Lehrbegriflf,  by  Lie. 
Dr.  Bernhard  Weiss,  Professor  in  Kbnigsberg  (Berlin,  1855) ;  Neander  Die 
Pflanzung  der  Christlichen  Kirche,  etc.  [The  Planting  of  Christianity,  etc.]. 
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an  independent,  distinct  whole.  Our  first  task  is  to  define 
the  relation  between  the  two. 

We  may  designate  this  relation  as  one  of  great  and  sur¬ 
prising  unity,  togetlier  with  peculiar  differences.  By  the 
old  idea  of  inspiration,  which  regarded  the  scriptures  as  a 
single  united  divine  revelation,  these  differences  were  alto¬ 
gether  excluded,  and  all  investigation  into  the  object  or  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  composition  of  any  book  was  forbidden.  By  some 
recent  theories  of  inspiration  these  differences  are  empha¬ 
sized  into  irreconcilable  contradictions.  In  opposition  to 
both  these  views  we  regard  the  teachings  of  the  apostles  as 
differing  from  each  other,  according  to  their  individual  char¬ 
acters  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  wrote,  but  at  the 
same  time  possessing  essential  unity  with  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  Both  in  the  order  of  nature  and  of  the  Bible  facts 
are  presented  before  doctrine.  The  teaching  of  Christ  prior 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  Messianic  work  necessarily  con¬ 
sisted  of  hints  only  on  some  points,  while  others  had  to  be 
left  wholly  untouched.  It  is  these  germs  as  given  by  Christ 
which  were  developed  by  the  apostles,  each  according  to  his 
own  individuality,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  suppress, 
but  glorified.  Christ  did  not  leave  a  doctrinal  system ;  he 
is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  having  merely  given  the 
impulse  to  the  productions  of  the  apostles.  He  was  conscious 
of  all  the  truths  which  they  developed,  and  in  his  teaching 
were  included  all  their  peculiar  forms,  the  sententiousness 
of  James,  the  dialectics  of  Paul,  the  intuitiveness  of  John. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  which  distinguish 
it  from  the  teaching  of  Christ  are,  its  closer  relation  to  church 
doctrine  and  systematic  theology,  especially  in  those  apostles 
wdio  developed  the  teachings  of  Christ  most  fully ;  the  greater 
discursiveness  of  the  apostles,  which  was  needed  in  order  to 
produce  firm  conviction  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  they 
addressed  ;  and  the  peculiarities  occasioned  by  the  difference 
between  the  Messianic  and  apostolic  epochs,  especially  in  the 
complete  separation  of  the  new  from  the  elder  dispensation. 

In  this  discussion  the  word  “  apostles  ”  is  used,  not  in  the 
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wider  meaning  which  it  sometimes  bears,  but  m  the  more 
restricted  sense  of  those  wlio  were  chosen  and  instructed  by 
Christ  himself  as  his  witnesses,  who  also  enjoyed  the  special 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enable  them  to  penetrate 
more  deeply  into  the  truth,  to  exercise  greater  attraction 
over  other  men,  and  to  continue  themselves  Christ’s  pro¬ 
phetic  office.  The  canon  contains  writings  by  but  few  such 
apostles,  but  these  were  the  most  influential  in  founding  and 
guiding  the  church,  and  include  representatives  of  all  the 
diflerent  tendencies  of  Christian  doctrine.  Paul  must  be 
regarded  as  equal  to  the.  rest  in  apostolic  rank,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  special  qualification  as  a  witness  of  Christ,  and 
the  confirmation  which  this  received  in  his  powerful  grasp 
of  the  truth  and  his  success  in  imparting  it.  Other  writings 
in  the  canon  have  been  regarded  by  some  as  not  apostolic  — 
the  Epistles  of  James,  Jude,  and  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  the 
Acts ;  but  these  must  not  be  omitted  in  the  discussion,  since 
the  decision  as  to  their  origin  depends  in  great  measure  on 
the  determination  of  their  doctrinal  contents.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  authorship  of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter. 

With  reference  to  the  general  character  of  the  apostolic 
doctrine,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  intimate  connection 
of  the  apostles  with  Christ  confers  dignity  on  their  writings, 
and  entirely  sets  aside  the  view  propounded  by  Geuss,  that 
these  were  but  imperfect  attempts  to  solve  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  Christianity,  such  as  have  since  been  made  by  unin¬ 
spired  men.  The  doctrine  of  the  apostles  shows  by  its 
peculiar  form  and  contents  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  mere 
reflection,  but  accords  with  their  claim  that  they  possessed 
influences  whicli  distinguished  them  from  ordinary  writers. 

The  question  as  to  the  sources  of  the  doctrine  is  connected 
with  that  as  to  its  subject  and  centre.  It  is  not  a  general 
doctrine  of  God  and  religion,  but  the  whole  finds  its  centre 
and  meaning  in  Clirist.  The  apostles  were  prepared  for 
their  vocation  by  the  contemplation  of  the  Messianic  work 
and  life  of  Christ,  and  the  understanding  of  this  life  was 
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opened  up  to  them  by  the  express  testimony  of  Christ  con¬ 
cerning  himself.  But  the  words  of  Christ  were  not  the  only 
source,  since  the  apostles  make  many  distinctions  not  touched 
upon  by  him.  The  common  source  of  all  and  the  ground 
of  unity  was  the  spirit  of  Christ,  the  operation  of  which  was 
conditioned  by  the  personality  of  each  and  the  progress  of 
his  development.  Another  source  was  the  Old  Testament 
with  reference  to  those  general  ideas  which  it  has  in  common 
with  the  New  Testament.  But  as  Christ  himself  adopted 
these  ideas  their  source  is  found  also  in  his  teachings. 
Paul’s  doctrine  seems  to  he  independent  of  that  of  the  other 
apostles,  in  so  far  as  it  was  derived  from  express  revelation. 
He  received  a  revelation  at  the  time  of  his  call  (and  did  not 
go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  be  taught),  and  also  other  special 
revelations.  These  he  distinguishes  from  the  ordinary  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xi.  23  ;  xv.  3,  Trapeka^ov) }  His 
doctrine  is  thus,  not  the  result  of  study,  but  the  development 
of  revelation.  The  words  of  Christ  were  known  to  him  be¬ 
fore  his  conversion,  but  were  not  understood  without  the 
instruction  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  authenticity  of  some  of  the  apostolic  writings  has  been 
called  in  question  ;  w'e  cannot  therefore  altogether  ignore 
the  criticism  of  them  as  sources  of  doctrine.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  the  settlement  of  critical  questions  will 
generally  result  from  the  presentation  of  the  doctrinal  con¬ 
tents  of  the  various  writings.  It  will  thus  also  be  seen  that 
they  are  all  very  far  superior  to  those  which  are  generally 
admitted  to  be  spurious. 

We  have  to  regard  the  apostolic  doctrines,  at  the  same 
time,  according  to  their  mar^'ellous  unity  ^nd  their  manifold 
differences.  The  latter  though  chiefly  formal  are  not  wholly 
so.  They  proceed  in  part  from  the  requirements  of  the  va¬ 
rious  churches  at  different  times,  and  in  part  from  different 
general  views  of  the  same  truth.  Thus  there  are  in  the 
church  divergent  forms  of  doctrine  which  may  all  find  their 

1  But  see  Bernard’s  Bampton  Lectures  on  tlie  Progress  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
Note  viii. ;  and  Ellicott’s  Commentary  in  he. 
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foundation  with  equal  right  in  the  scriptures,  and  wliich  are 
not  only  possible  but  necessary  to  exhibit  the  manifold  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  Christian  spirit.  What  the  different  apostolic 
forms  of  doctrine  are,  and  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  each 
other,  is  hereafter  to  be  examined. 

In  the  performance  of  this  task  several  methods  may  be 
adopted.  Hahn  and  others  first  assume  a  general  system, 
from  which  they  afterwards  separate  the  doctrinal  conception 
of  the  particular  apostle.  But  thus  they  attribute  to  the 
whole  system  much  which  belongs  only  to  individuals,  and 
in  the  presentation  of  this  system  the  arrangement  of  the 
doctrinal  ideas  is  according  to  an  entirely  abstract  scheme. 
The  plan  here  adopted  is  the  reverse  of  this  method.  The 
doctrinal  views  of  the  apostles  will  first  be  considered,  each 
by  itself,  and  then  their  mutual  relation  as  forming  a  system. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  none  of  the  New  Testament 
writings  contain  the  system  of  an  apostle  in  its  completeness  ; 
the  presentation  therefore  can  be  only  approximate.  The 
exposition  of  each  form  of  doctrine  will  be  prefaced  by  a 
brief  survey  of  its  general  characteristics,  and  those  points 
will  be  examined  first  which  stand  in  the  foreground  in  the 
view  of  all  the  apostles. 

I.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Views  of  the  particular 

Apostles. 

Schmid  has  demolished  the  theory  of  de  Wette  and  Colin, 
which  distinguished  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  Christian  writ¬ 
ings,  and  three  main  forms  of  Christianity,  the  Palestinian, 
Alexandrian,  and  Pauline.  If  a  Pauline  form  is  distin¬ 
guished,  why  may  not  others  be  ascribed  to  other  apostles  ? 
There  is  in  such  a  theory  danger  of  attributing  to  one  what 
is  common  to  all.  A  better  method  is  to  distinguish  the 
forms  of  doctrine  by  the  individuality  of  the  several  apostles, 
James,  Jude,  Peter,  Paul,  and  John.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  will  have  to  be  considered  cither 
as  distinct  forms,  or  as  different  phases  in  the  doctrine  of 
Paul  and  John. 
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In  order  to  understand  the  various  expositions  of  doctrine, 
and  ascertain  their  proper  sequence,  we  must  find  the  thread 
wliich  connects  them,  or  the  inner  relation  in  which  they 
stand  to  each  other.  This,  as  already  shown,  must  be  traced 
in  tlie  fundamental  conceptions  of  each  with  respect  to 
Christ,  his  person,  work,  and  the  character  of  his  redemption. 
These  again  are  closely  connected  with  the  views  held  con¬ 
cerning  the  relation  of  tlie  revelation  in  Christ  to  that  of  the 
Old  Testament.  As  it  has  been  well  remarked,  the  doctrinal 
views  with  respect  to  this  question  assume  a  middle  position, 
which  is  both  original  in  that  it  is  not  a  compromise  between 
opposing  views,  and  conservative  in  that  it  saves  from  the 
extremes  both  of  Ebionitism  and  of  Marcion  and  the  Gnosis. 
There  is  a  far  greater  divergence  between  these  heretical 
forms  and  the  apostolic  than  between  the  difierent  apostles. 
The  fact  tliat  some  prefer  to  regard  the  old  and  new  cove¬ 
nants  from  the  side  of  their  unity,  without  by  any  means 
denying  the  distinction  between  them,  though  not  choosing 
to  render  it  prominent,  while  others,  presupposing  the  unity 
of  the  revelations,  attend  rather  to  their  differences,  making 
these  the  main  object  in  their  exhibition  of  the  Christian 
truth,  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  apostolic  forms  of  doctrine, 
which  in  depth  and  circumference  can  be  compared  to  no 
other.  The  latter  form,  however,  which  represents  the  old 
covenant  as  imperfect,  the  new  as  perfect,  in  that  it  does  not 
promise,  but  possesses  salvation,  will  alone  give  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  questions  as  to  the  person  and  work  of  Clirist. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  to  which  sides  James  the  apostle  to  the 
Jews  and  Paul  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  lean.  From  the 
extreme  brevity  of  his  Epistle  it  is  more  difficult  to  decide  as 
to  the  view  of  Jude  ;  but  as  he  stood  in  close  connection  with 
James  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  wo  infer  that  ho  was  on  the 
same  side.  With  reference  to  Peter  the  strong  Pauline  in¬ 
fluence  said  to  be  manifested  in  his  first  epistle  and  in  his 
speeches  in  the  Acts  has  been  exaggerated.  Such  an  influ¬ 
ence  doubtless  existed,  but  not  in  such  force  as  to  overrule 
his  own  peculiar  tendencies.  He  leans  more  to  the  view  of 
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the  unity  of  the  old  and  new  covenants,  and  is  thus  more  in¬ 
timately  related  to  James  than  to  Paul.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  seems  to  contain  both  views.  The  fundamental 
conception  is  that  of  Paul,  at  least  in  a  milder  form,  while 
the  particular  ideas  are  those  of  Peter.  The  epistle  is,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  Pauline  than  Petrine,  in  that  it  emphasizes  the 
imperfection  of  the  old  covenant,  and  the  impossibility  of 
adhering  to  it,  and  yet  partaking  of  the  blessings  of  the  new. 
The  Apocalypse  is  related  to  the  Old  Testament  in  form,  in 
which  it  differs  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  John ;  on  the 
other  hand  its  more  developed  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
Christ  separates  it  from  the  writings  of  James  and  Peter. 
Tlie  old  covenant  itself  presents  such  a  rich  development 
that  no  single  apostle  can  exhibit  the  whole  of  its  relations. 
We  find  therefore  that  different  apostles  regard  it  according 
to  its  different  sides,  their  preferences  being  due  to  their  in¬ 
dividual  characters,  and  not  to  the  occasion  of  their  writing. 
Some  emphasize  the  relation  of  the  New  Testament  to  the 
law,  others  to  the  prophets,  others  again  to  the  worship. 
Thus  different  forms  of  doctrine  may  arise  out  of  the  same 
revelation,  according  to  the  relative  prominence  given  to  the 
different  elements  of  the  old  dispensation.  James  and  Paul 
regarded  the  new  covenant  predominantly  in  its  relation  to 
the  law,  Peter  and  the  Apocalypse  in  its  relation  to  prophecy, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Uebrews  in  its  relation  to  worship.  The 
position  of  John  is  more  difficult  to  determine,  yet  on  due 
examination  it  will  be  found  that  he  views  the  new  covenant 
chiefly  in  its  relation  to  Old  Testament  prophecy. 

A  further  division  of  the  apostolic  forms  of  doctrine  may 
be  made  of  those  which  regard  the  new  covenant  predomi¬ 
nantly  on  the  side  of  its  unity  with  the  old,  into  those  which 
regard  this  unity  wdth  special  reference  to  the  law  and  those 
which  treat  it  with  special  reference  to  prophecy.  The  same 
division  may  also  be  made  of  those  forms  which  insist  on 
the  differences  of  the  old  and  new  covenants.  Thus  with 
respect  to  prophecy  in  one  case,  it  is  shown  how  all  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies  are  fulfilled  in  Christ,  in  the 
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other  how  much  more  there  is  in  the  fulfilment  than  in  the 
prophecy. 

As  to  the  order  in  which  we  should  treat  the  different 
doctrinal  ideas  there  are  two  views.  According  to  the  first, 
which  considers  them  all  as  equally  important,  though  re¬ 
garded  from  different  sides,  those  doctrines  are  placed  in 
immediate  juxtaposition  which  connect  the  redemption  of 
Christ  with  the  law,  and  then  those  which  connect  it  with 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  second  view 
regards  the  various  doctrines,  not  as  co-ordinate,  but  as  sub¬ 
ordinate,  to  each  other,  recognizing  in  them  a  process  of 
development.  According  to  this  genetic  method  we  proceed 
from  the  lower  to  the  liigher  stages  of  development.  Those 
forms  of  doctrine  which  accent  the  unity  of  the  old  and  new 
covenants  are  less  developed  than  those  which  accent  their 
differences.  We  therefore  begin  with  Janies,  Jude,  and 
Peter,  and  proceed  to  Paul  and  Jolm.  As  the  Epistle  of  Peter 
seems  to  have  more  reference  to  the  prophetic  scriptures,  of 
which  the  centre  is  Christ  and  his  salvation,  than  to  the  law, 
it  should  follow  James,  and  form  the  link  between  James  and 
Paul.  Jude,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  brief  Epistle, 
renders  the  peculiarly  Christian  ideas  more  prominent  than 
James ;  we  therefore  give  him  an  intermediate  position  be¬ 
tween  James  and  Peter. 


The  Doctrine  of  James.^ 

Introduction. 

The  Authorship  of  the  Epistle.  —  The  idea  of  its  interpola¬ 
tion  to  bridge  over  the  difference  between  Paul  and  Ebionit- 
ism  arose  from  the  statements  of  Hegesippus  as  to  the  position 
of  James,  which  arc  in  contradiction  to  those  of  the  Acts. 
The  Epistle  contains  a  view  of  Christian  truth  which  has 
nothing  in  common  with  Ebionitism,  but  which  is  in  full 
harmony  with  the  apostolic  period.  It  exhibits  an  expecta- 

1  Schmid’s  mode  of  designation  is  “  The  Apostolic  Doctrine  according  to 
James,”  etc.,  which  more  fitly  expresses  the  essential  unity  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostles  (Cf.  Rom.  xvi.  17 ;  1  Tim.  i.  3 ;  2  John  ix.  10). 
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tion  of  the  speedy  parousia  of  Christ,  and  an  undeveloped 
form  of  doctrine  which  could  not  have  been  presented  at  a 
later  date.  Of  external  testimony  in  its  favor  the  strongest 
is  its  adoption  by  the  Syriac  version,  which  omits  several  of 
the  Catholic  Epistles. 

For  ivhat  Readers,  and  when  written.  —  This  is  not  very 
clear.  The  superscription  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
was  addressed  to  the  Jews  out  of  Palestine,  but  as  there  is 
no  attempt  to  awaken  belief,  this  being  assumed,  they  must 
have  been  believing  Jews.  Perhaps,  as  Christians  are  the 
true  Israel,  it  may  have  been  addressed  to  the  Christian 
churches  out  of  Palestine.  It  is  evident  that  James  regarded 
the  Jewish  Christians  as  the  nucleus  of  the  church.  It  must 
have  been  written  during  the  apostolic  period,  though  not  at 
the  very  beginning  of  it.  Settled  churches  were  already  in 
existence  (v.  14).  The  supposed  reference  of  ii.  14  sq.  to 
Paul’s  doctrine  of  justification  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  Galatians  is  too  doubtful  to  serve  as  a  datum. 

The  Fundamental  Conception.  The  Perfect  Law.  The 
Word  of  Truth.  The  Law  of  Freedom. 

The  view  of  the  new  covenant  which  runs  through  the 
Epistle  is  that  it  is  a  more  perfect  law.  Wherever  James 
mentions  the  new  covenant  he  designates  it  as  a  law  (i.  25  ; 
vii.  8,  9,  10,  12  ;  iv.  11).  The  Epistle  contains  moral  pre¬ 
cepts  which  agree  with  this  conception,  as  does  also  the  em- 
phasis  on  works  as  the  fruit  of  faith.  God  is  designated  as 
lawgiver  and  judge  (iv.  12).  James  also  speaks  of  the  law 
as  \670'?,  and  more  particularly  as  Adyo?  aX7;^e/a?,  \o7o<? 
eficbvro'i  (i.  18,  20,  22).  That  X0709  here  does  not  mean  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  is  evident  from  the  doing  of  the  word 
being  spoken  of  in  the  same  way  as  the  doing  of  the  law. 
Were  the  law  that  of  the  old  covenant  the  Christian  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  Epistle  could  not  be  maintained  ;  but  James  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  this  by  speaking  of  it  as  the  \6709  dXrjdela^;. 
The  designation  perfect  law  (i.  25)  also  implies  opposition  to 
some  law  wdiich  is  imperfect,  and  what  other  can  this  be  than 
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the  Mosaic  ?  This  is  confirmed  by  the  expression  “  the  word 
of  truth.”  By  comparison  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
with  which  this  Epistle  is  related,  we  interpret  this  as  imply¬ 
ing  that  the  dispositions  of  men  are  to  b6  regarded  instead 
of  their  outward  acts  only.  The  law  of  freedom  (i.  25)  is 
opposed  to  a  law  of  unfreedom  and  servitude.  It  is  that 
which  does  not  compel  tlie  outward  observance  of  the  law, 
but  fulfils  it  freely  from  love. 

The  pei’fection  of  this  new  law  consists  in  this,  that  it  im¬ 
parts  power  to  do  that  which  it  requires.  James  ascribes 
to  this  new  law  a  renewing  power  (i.  18 ;  i.  21),  a  power  to 
effect  the  salvation  of  men.  With  this  it  agrees  that  in  this 
passage  the  word  of  truth  is  also  designated  as  X6709  e/A^irro?, 
i.e.  such  as  comes  to  man,  not  as  the  old  law,  outwardly,  but 
as  penetrating  to  his  inmost  being.  The  old  law  shows  the 
will  of  God,  the  new  law  effects  it. 

Is  it  thus  declared  that  believers  are  no  longer  bound  to 
the  ritual  part  of  the  Mosaic  law  ?  Not  directly.  It  is  im¬ 
plied  that  they  have  the  power,  and  may  fulfil  it  freely 
from  love.  What  is  strange  is,  that  James,  who  insisted 
on  such  strictness  in  the  observance  of  the  ritual,  confines 
himself  here  to  the  ethical,  part  of  the  law.  It  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  thus,  that  he  might  presume  on  such  an  observance 
among  those  whom  he  addresses.  It  is  plain  from  his  epis¬ 
tle  that  he  did  not  ascribe  to  the  observance  of  the  ritual 
any  justifying  efficacy,  and  urged  it  not  as  a  duty,  but  from 
free  piety  towards  the  law.  lie  declares  the  condition  of 
justification  before  God  to  be  faith  and  works,  and  these 
works  are  not  external  legal  works,  but  works  of  love.  This 
accords  with  what  we  learn  of  James’s  position  toward  the 
Mosaic  law  from  Paul’s  Epistles  and  the  Book  of  Acts. 

Christ  the  Fuljiller  of  the  Law.,  the  Lord  of  Glory. 

The  question  arises :  Who,  according  to  James,  raised  the 
law  of  servitude  to  a  law  of  freedom  ?  He  does  not  expressly 
say,  but  as  he  ascribes  the  new  birth  to  faith  in  Christ,  it 
must  be  he  who  has  elevated  the  law  of  the  old  covenant  to 
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the  perfect  law.  It  has  been  an  objection  to  the  Christian 
character  of  this  epistle  that  Christ  is  so  seldom  mentioned. 
The  doctrine  concerning  Christ  is  certainly  less  developed 
than  in  some  others,  but  the  Epistle  is  not  on  Old  Testament 
ground.  It  is  the  regal  office  of  Christ  which  predominates. 
According  to  James  he  is  Lord  (v.  8)  in  a  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  elsewhere  applied  only  to  God.  In  the  beginning  ho 
speaks  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ  in  immediate  connection. 
Clirist  is  also  the  Judge  (v.  9),  a  title  which  presupposes  the 
possession  of  divine  glory  and  power.  This  is  all  that  James 
teaches  expressly  about  Christ.  It  shows  that  his  idea  of 
God  is  a  Christian  one,  though  in  v.  4  he  uses  the  peculiarly 
Old  Testament  name  of  God  —  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  But 
other  elements  of  doctrine  which  are  not  definitely  stated 
may  1)e  supplied  by  inference.  James  speaks  in  v.  8  of  Christ 
as  a  judge,  but  in  iv.  12  ascribes  judicial  activity  to  him  only 
from  wliom  tlie  law  proceeded ;  therefore  the  perfect  law,  the 
law  of  freedom,  must  by  him  be  attributed  to  Christ. 

There  are  two  elements  in  his  conception  of  the  perfect  • 
law :  1.  That  by  this  law,  as  the  word  of  truth,  the  divine 
will  in  its  whole  circumference  and  depth  is  applied  to  the 
consciences  of  men  ;  2.  That  it  not  merely  requires  its  ful¬ 
filment  by  men  from  free  love  to  it,  but  gives  them  also  the 
power  therefor.  According  to  tlie  first  element  Christ  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  perfect  teacher  of  divine  truth,  as  is 
shown  by  the  allusion  to  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  In  accordance  with  the  second,  the  regener¬ 
ating  power  of  the  perfect  law  is  (i.  18)  ascribed  to  faith  in 
Clirist.  While  the  prophetic  and  regal  offices  of  Christ  are 
so  prominent,  it  is  strange  that  his  high  priestly  office  is 
neither  expressed  nor  to  be  inferred.  This  omission  does 
not  imply  any  contradiction  to  the  other  apostles,  but  only  a 
less  developed  system  than  theirs.  James  speaks  in  v.  15 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  in  the  Old  Testament  sense 
without  any  reference  to  the  effect  of  Christ’s  death.  He 
declares  that  by  the  law  of  liberty  a  new  divine  life  is  re¬ 
ceived,  but  how  the  guilt  of  the  former  life  is  first  expiated 
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he  does  not  explain.  V/e  are  not  to  infer  from  this  that  he 
was  uninformed  as  to  the  efficacy  of  Christ’s  death,  though 
it  accords  with  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  Epistle 
that  the  significance  of  this  side  of  the,  work  of  Christ  was 
relatively  less  fully  disclosed  to  him. 

Sin  and  the  Law, 

In  James’s  view  of  the  imperfection  of  the  law  is  involved 
that  of  the  condition  of  the  human  race  as  one  of  sin  and 
death,  which  accounts  for  the  law  being  one  of  servitude. 
By  the  works  of  the  law  man  cannot  be  justified,  because  the 
human  will  strives  against  the  divine  law.  Sin  is  so  deeply 
engrafted  in  man’s  nature  that  it  is  active  even  in  the  regen¬ 
erate  life  (iii.  2).  Since  it  is  the  contradiction  of  his  will, 
God  as  the  author  of  the  law  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  its  cause. 
James  emphasizes  the  personal  guilt  of  sin,  but  refers  it 
rather  to  particular  conscious  transgressions  than  to  a  sinful 
disposition.  Hence  by  aixapria  he  always  designates  actual 
violations  of  the  law  (i.  15  ;  ii.  9  ;  v.  15).  We  are  not,  then, 
to  conclude  tliat  he  regarded  the  lust  of  which  he  speaks  as 
morally  indifferent.  It  is  the  first  stage  of  sinful  develop¬ 
ment.  He  speaks  of  it  as  universally  existing,  but  makes  no 
declaration  concerning  its  origin.  It  is  implied  that  man  is 
still  free  to  resist  its  influence.  But  if  the  will,  which  (i.  15) 
is  regarded  as  the  productive  principle,  agrees  with  the  evil 
desire,  the  conscious  particular  transgression  of  the  law  fol¬ 
lows,  and  this  has  death  for  its  consequence,  which  is  thus 
the  common  offspring  of  lust  and  the  human  will.  That  sin 
does  not  consist  only  in  these  particular  transgressions,  but 
in  a  sinful  habitus^  follows  also  from  the  idea  of  the  new 
birth,  which  is  represented  as  a  radical  renovation  of  the 
w'hole  inner  life.  The  immediate  consequence  of  sin,  which 
God  in  his  holy  law  has  insepara])ly  connected  with  it,  is 
death.  He  does  not  discuss  its  nature,  as  it  would  be  known 
to  his  readers,  but  from  i.  15  ;  v.  20  it  appears  that  he  does 
not  exclude  from  it  physical,  but  lias  directly  in  view  moral, 
destruction,  with  which  the  feeling  of  miserable  disunion 
must  be  always  connected. 
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Rerjeneration. 

That  which  distinguishes  the  perfect  law  from  the  law  of 
the  old  covenant  is  the  power  which  resides  in  it  to  effect  a 
complete  renovation  of  the  inner,  moral  condition  of  man. 
James  speaks  of  regeneration  in  one  passage  only  (i.  18),  but 
the  idea  is  not  an  isolated  one.  It  results  from  the  con¬ 
nection  of  tlie  law  of  freedom  with  the  present  condition  of 
mankind.  His  sliglit  mention  of  it  aceords  with  his  consid¬ 
eration  of  actual  sin  and  works  in  preference  to  evil  inclina¬ 
tion  and  faith.  He  does  not  understand  by  it  complete 
cleansing  from  sin  (iii.  2).  Every  man  ought  to  be  perfect, 
but  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  by  believers  is  not  absolute. 
Regeneration  is  that  fact  by  which  lust  is  not  destroyed,  but 
robbed  of  its  power,  so  that  the  fulfilment  is  possible.  Its 
source  is  in  the  divine  will,  not  in  natural  life,  and  thus  the 
whole  Christian  life  is  primarily  attributed  to  God.  The 
new  life  springs  from  the  new  birtli.  Works  are  the  result 
of  faith. 

A  peeuliarly  Christian  character  has  been  denied  to  this 
Epistle  by  some,  on  the  ground  that  its  morality  is  not  defi¬ 
nitely  connected  with  Christian  ideas,  but  still  rests  on  the 
basis  of  Old  Testament  etliics.  It  is  true  that  the  connection 
is  less  definitely  exhibited  than  in  tlie  more  developed  doc¬ 
trinal  systems.  Its  moral  precepts  are  based  on  general 
religious  ideas,  such  as  are  common  to  the  Old  Testament. 
But  not  altogether  so.  Thus  in  v.  7  the  exhortation  to 
patience  in  the  endurance  of  suffering  is  founded  on  the 
Christian  idea  of  the  second  coining  of  Christ,  and  in  ii.  o 
the  poor  being  rich  in  faith  is  presented  as  a  motive  to  love 
them  as  brethren. 

Faith  and  Regeneration. 

Their  relation  is  not  definitely  expressed,  but  seems  to  be 
presupposed.  It  is  by  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Lord  of  glory 
(ii.  1)  that  the  new  law  receives  tlie  power  ascribed  to  it  of 
effecting:  the  rc^ieneration  of  men.  James  has  a  double  con- 
ception  of  faith,  and  only  when  this  is  not  perceived  can  it 
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be  said  to  be  a  low  one.  The  first  conception  which  is  found 
in  the  polemic  passage  (ii.  1-1-26)  is  that  of  historic  belief  or 
assent,  a  conviction  of  the  existence  and  activity  of  God 
which  possesses  no  ethical  quality.  It  has  no  connection 
with  love  and  confidence  towards  God,  and  may  be  found  in 
a  life  altogether  estranged  from  him.  James  docs  not  dis- 
a{)prove  of  this  faith  (ii.  19),  and  even  designates  it  as  Tr/crTt?. 
This  is  remarkable,  but  may  probaldy  be  explained  as  the 
language  of  his  opponents,  which  he  adopts.  He  regards  it 
as  a  lower  grade  of  faith,  but  worthless  in  a  man  whose  life 
is  ungodly.  It  is  his  object  in  ii.  14-26  to  show  that  such 
faith  cannot  possibly  eflect  justification  before  God,  and  to 
illustrate  this  by  examples  from  Old  Testament  history.  His 
second  view  of  faith  is  of  a  much  higher  and  profoundcr 
character.  iVccording  to  i.  3  ;  v.  15  it  is  connected  with  au 
undoubting  confidence  in  divine  power  and  goodness,  and 
full  devotion  of  the  heart  to  God.  It  presupposes  that  man 
renounces  his  own  power.  In  v.  15  it  is  represented  as  the 
soul  of  prayer  and  the  whole  Christian  life,  and  in  ii.  5  it 
is  implied  as  the  necessary  condition  of  partaking  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  salvation.  His  conception  of  faith, 
however,  appears  in  a  less  developed  form  than  that  which 
connects  it  definitely  with  Christ.  Faith  is  represented  as 
trust  in  the  divine  power  and  help,  rather  than  an  appropri¬ 
ation  of  the  redemption  from  sin  and  guilt  by  the  death  of 
Christ ;  the  latter  idea  never  being  expressly  brought  out  in 
this  Epistle. 

Faith  and  Works. 

It  is  clear  that  the  lower  grade  of  faith  can  be  found  with¬ 
out  works,  but  there  cannot  bo  faith  in  the  higher  sense 
without  its  producing  a  new  life.  When  James  ascribes 
justification  to  works  he  means  such  as  are  produced  l)y  a 
living  faith.  If,  according  to  i.  3,  4,  faith  produces  })atience, 
and  patience  is  a  perfect  work,  it  follows  that  from  faith  is 
evolved  the  wdiole  new  life.  James’s  doctrine  thus  far  sur¬ 
passes  the  legal  point  of  view.  The  perfect  law  recognizes 
such  works  only  as  are  rooted  in  faith. 
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Justification. 

James  uses  this  term  in  the  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  of 
Clirist  and  of  Paul,  not  of  an  inward  transformation,  but 
of  the  recognition  of  man  on  the  part  of  Go'd  as  just,  and  his 
installation  into  all  his  rights.  This  is  clear  from  ii.  23. 
Ill  this  verse  faith  must  be  used  in  the  higher  sense,  since 
Abraham  exercised  more  than  mere  historical  belief.  The 
condition  of  the  justification  of  man  before  God  is,  then,  ac¬ 
cording  to  James,  faith  and  works  at  the  same  time.  The 
emphasis  seems  to  be  on  works  ;  but  these  have  no  more 
value  than  mere  historical  belief,  except  as  the  product  of 
true  faith.  In  ii.  23  he  quotes  scripture  in  which  faith  is 
represented  as  the  condition  of  salvation,  but  this  is  explained 
by  V.  22  as  faith  made  perfect  by  works.  Abraham  was 
justified  by  faith  because  his  faith  did  not  remain  imperfect, 
but  was  developed  into  act.  This  view  does  not  depend 
entirely  on  the  polemic  reference  of  the  passage,  but  on  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  Epistle,  that  the  law  is  brought  to 
perfection  by  Christ,  who  gives  power  to  fulfil  it.  There 
would  be  this  difficulty  in  supposing  that  James  ascribes 
justification  to  works  only,  that  he  represents  these  as  not 
ill  this  life  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law.  The  perfect 
law  takes  into  account  the  disposition  of  men  and  its  expres¬ 
sion  in  words.  In  the  life  of  the  regenerate  sin  is  broken 
but  not  fully  destroyed.  Hence,  if  works  justify,  it  must  be 
because  God  overlooks  their  imperfection.  This  would  seem 
to  lead  us  back  to  faith  as  the  principle  of  justification ;  but 
Janies  has  not  presented  the  idea  of  faith  as  that  by  which 
the  sinner  appropriates  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  but  only 
as  tlie  principle  of  a  new  life.  This  is  connected  with  the 
undeveloped  form  of  his  doctrine  of  Christ  and  tlie  atone¬ 
ment.  Thus  it  harmonizes  with  the  Epistle  as  a  whole,  and 
does  not  necessarily  imply  any  reference  to  the  teachings  of 
Paul.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  latter  had  found  much 
currency  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  the  Epistle  is  not 
of  a  character  to  clear  up  any  such  misunderstanding  as 
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might  have  arisen.  We  cannot  believe  that  James  directly 
combated  Paul  after  acknowledging  him  as  of  equal  apostle- 
ship  with  himself  (Gal.  ii.  9). 

The  rest  of  the  discussion  must  be  deferred  till  we  consider 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  in  its  comparative  aspects. 

The  Doctrine  of  Jude. 

Jude  is  the  brother  of  James  (v.  1),  but,  as  we  infer  from 
V.  17,  not  an  apostle.  lie  is  not  the  son  of  James,  men¬ 
tioned  Acts  i.  13.  He  was  one  of  the  brethren  of  our  Lord, 
and  tlierefore  equal  in  rank  with  the  apostles  (1  Cor.  ix.  5), 
especially  among  Jewish  Christians.  We  should  expect 
that  his  doctrine  would  be  more  closely  related  to  that  of 
James  than  of  Paul,  and  this  we  find  to  bo  the  case,  though, 
from  the  brevity  of  the  Epistle,  it  can  be  presented  only  in 
its  tendency,  not  as  a  complete  system.  Objections  have 
been  raised  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  on  account  of 
its  use  of  apocryphal  writings  and  its  similarity  to  2  Peter. 
The  latter  objection  is  set  aside  by  the  view  now  generally 
held  that  Judo  was  the  original.  The  internal  evidence  is 
in  favor  of  this  view.  While  2  Peter  no  longer  ventures  to 
maintain  the  near  approach  of  Christ’s  coming,  the  author 
of  this  Epistle  still  lives  in  expectation  of  it  (v.  21),  and 
connects  it  with  the  idea  of  judgment  which  runs  through 
the  Epistle. 

The  time  of  its  composition  was  the  later  apostolic  period, 
as  we  infer  that  the  apostles  mentioned  in  v.  17  were  not 
then  living.  The  chief  reference  must  be  to  Paul,  since  the 
prophecy  of  v.  18  is  found  in  his  writings.  The  author  of 
2  Peter  (iii.  lo)  also  appeals  to  his  agreement  with  Paul. 
The  Epistle  was  directed  against  heretics,  whose  evil  lives 
were  supported  by  their  erroneous  views.  It  contains,  also, 
traces  of  gnosticism  in  the  references  to  the  angcl-world  and 
to  the  denial  of  the  KvpLorrj^i  of  Christ.  The  fundamental 
idea  which  runs  through  the  whole  is  that  of  the  final  judg¬ 
ment,  which  is  prepared  for  by  various  manifestations  of 
divine  justice.  The  heretics  believed  that  they  were  de 
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livered  from  judgment  by  the  reeeption  of  divine  grace. 
Jude  would  show  by  a  series  of  examples  that  grace  does 
not  exclude  judgment,  but  carries  it  in  its  bosom.  Law 
and  judgment  are  correlates.  Hence  this  Epistle  is  a  sort 
of  supplement  to  that  of  James,  which  regards  the  gospel  as 
the  perfect  law. 

Christ  the  only  Lord  and  Rider. 

It  is  distinctly  expressed  by  Jude,  what  is  only  implied 
by  James,  that  the  salvation  of  the  new  covenant  is  pro¬ 
cured  by  Christ,  since  the  words  “  by  Jesus  Christ  ”  in 
V.  25,  though  omitted  in  the  received  text,  have  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  testimony  in  their  favor.  Christ  is  mentioned 
more  frequently  than  by  James.  Jude’s  doctrine  of  redemp¬ 
tion  also  approaches  the  more  developed  form,  as  is  seen  in 
vs.  20,  21,  where  it  is  attributed  to  a  threefold  causality, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  by  his 
second  coming  completing  the  work  of  redemption ;  but  it 
is  not  explained  on  what  foundation  this  rests.  In  so  brief 
an  Epistle  we  cannot  expect  all  points  to  be  touched  upon  ; 
but  the  omission  of  this  leads  us  to  suspect  that  Jude,  like 
James,  regards  the  new  covenant  as  a  glorified  law. 

The  Person  of  Christ. 

With  respect  to  this  point,  also,  the  views  of  Jude  are 
related  to  those  of  James.  The  designation  of  Christ  in 
v.  4  as  the  Lord  and  only  Ruler  indicates  that  Jesus  is 
regarded  as  alone  participating  in  the  divine  power  and 
glory.  The  prominence  which  he  gives  to  the  divine  glory 
of  Christ  is  connected  with  the  thought  of  the  judgment, 
which  runs  through  the  Epistle.  Jude  feels  himself  impelled 
by  the  prevalent  errors  to  maintain  the  KvpiorT]'^  of  Christ. 
We  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  rov  fiovov  heaTroryv  xal 
Kvpiovj  v.  4,  is  the  correct  reading,  and  that  6e6v  after 
SeairoTrjv  is,  aceording  to  the  best  ancient  testimonies,  to  be 
omitted,  and  that,  further,  the  words  tov  pAvov  BeavoTTju 
must  bo  referred,  not  to  God,  but  to  Christ.  This  reference 
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to  Christ  is  most  natural  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
article  before  Kvpiov,  and  it  is  moreover  required  by  the 
fact  that  the  relation  to  God  was  spoken  of  in  the  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  context.  If  these  words  in  v.  4  refer  to 
a  denial  of  the  /cupior?;?  of  Chri^it,  it  is  then  most  natural 
to  understand  a  similar  reference  to  Christ  in  v.  8,  though 
a  more  general  one  also  need  not  be  excluded.  As  warning 
of  impending  judgment  is  the  main  import  of  the  Epistle,  it 
is  most  natural  to  understand  the  /euptoTT/?  of  Christ  here  as 
that  glory  and  divine  power  which  is  manifested  in  the 
judgment.  Christ  is  thus  represented  as  the  Mediator,  but 
without  particularizing  the  kind  and  manner  of  his  media¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  is  apprehended  above  all  as  the  completer  of 
salvation. 

The  peculiarly  Christian  ideas  of  Jude  will  appear  more 
definitely  if  we  regard  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  concerning 
the  new  salvation  according  to  its  subjective  side.  There  is 
not  so  much  said  of  faith  as  in  James ;  Tr/o-rt?  occurs  only 
twice,  and  in  both  cases  in  an  objective  sense ;  but  such 
expressions  as  riyLacfievoL  (v.  1,  T.  R.),  aytoi  (v.  3),  K\T}Toi 
(v-  1)^  T€Trjpr)fievoL  (v.  1),  remind  us  of  the  more  developed 
forms  of  doctrine,  and  especially  the  fact  that  in  v.  20  the 
subjective  Christian  life  is  brought  into  connection  with  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

The  reference  of  Jude  to  apocryphal  traditions  and  writ¬ 
ings  has  not  been  considered,  since  it  has  no  essential  con¬ 
nection  with  the  doctrinal  substance  of  his  Epistle,  but 
pertains  only  to  his  particular  arguments.  It  seems  certain 
that  this  reference  on  the  part  of  Jude  was  not  a  mere 
accommodation  to  the  point  of  view  of  his  readers.  But,  in 
our  estimation  of  this  Epistle,  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  it  is  only  ideas  which  are  common  to  all  the  other  New 
Testament  Epistles  that  Jude  thus  seeks  to  illustrate.^ 

^  Schmid  remarks  with  respect  to  the  didaetic  portion  of  this  epistle,  (a)  That 
in  it  all  the  essential  points  of  the  Christian  consciousness  are  touched  upon, 
(b)  That  the  main  thought  and  real  motive  both  of  its  polemic  and  parenetic 
portions,  is  the  divine  judgment,  and  that  this  doctrine  of  the  judgment  is  the 
continuation  and  completion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  i.e.  of 
Christianity  as  the  perfect  law  of  liberty. 
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The  Doctrine  of  Peter.^ 

Introduction. 

Among  the  sources  for  the  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of 
Peter  we  must  not  include  Second  Peter,  since  the  doubts  as  to 
its  genuineness,  are  due  not  merely  to  modern  criticism,  but 
to  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  church,  and  are  not  removed 
by  the  consideration  of  its  doctrinal  contents.  The  true 
sources  are  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  and  his  speeches  in 
the  Acts.  The  exliibition  of  the  Petrine  doctrine  will  show 
that  the  fundamental  conceptions  are  the  same  in  both. 
The  genuineness  of  First  Peter  is  universally  acknowledged  ; 
for  it  presents  the  apostle  in  exact  accordance  with  the  idea 
we  form  of  him  from  the  Gospels.  The  idea  that  it  has  a 
Pauline  character  must  be  rejected  on  a  close  examination 
of  its  doctrine.  There  are  many  ideas  in  the  Epistle  which 
are  not  found  in  Paul  in  the  same  form,  and  vice  versa. 
Paul  may  have  exercised  some  influence  over  Peter;  but 
we  do  not  find  his  peculiar  phrases  in  the  Epistle.  Still, 
the  Petrine  doctrine  may  be  regarded  as  the  mere  unde¬ 
veloped,  preliminary  stage  of  the  Pauline. 

With  respect  to  the  readers  of  the  Epistle,  the  view  seems 
at  first  most  natural  that  Peter,  as  tlie  apostle  of  the  circum¬ 
cision,  wrote  to  the  Jewish  Christians.  But  it  is  evident  that 
Peter  had  not  himself  preached  to  those  whom  he  addresses  ; 
and  an  unbiased  exposition  will  show  that  the  doctrine  applies 
equally  well  to  converts  from  heathenism. 

The  historical  position  of  Peter  in  the  apostolic  church  is 
between  James  and  Paul.  He  did  not  hold  that  Jewish 
descent  entitled  to  a  share  in  Christ’s  redemption ;  but  he 
did  believe  this  to  be  the  original  birthright  of  the  Jews, 

1  Weiss  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  Peter  under  the  following  heads:  1.  Peter 
the  apostle  of  hope.  2.  Peter  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision  —  including  his 
views  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  faith  and  obedience,  bondage  and  sonship,  his 
doctrine  of  sin,  and  of  the  Word,  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  God.  3.  Peter  the  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ  —  his  doctrine  of  Christ,  of  redemption,  and  of  the  conditions  of 
.‘securing  it,  as  repentance,  baptism,  faith,  and  communion.  4.  Peter  the  co- 
j.rcsbyter  —  his  dpctriim  of  the  church.  5.  Peter  and  Paul. 
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and  that  the  heathen  could  participate  in  it  only  through 
acceptance  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Missions  to  the  heathen 
were  not  at  first  approved  by  him,  and,  though  he  was 
specially  directed  to  extend  his  labors  to  them,  he  seems 
never  to  have  been  at  home  in  the  work.  That  his  views 
afterward  underwent  a  change  may  be  supposed,  but  cannot 
be  proved.  Peter's  sphere  of  activity  doubtless  affected  his 
apprehension  and  presentation  of  Christian  truth.  Thus  ho 
emphasizes  the  unity  rather  than  the  differences  of  the  two 
economies.  He  also  expected  the  Jewish  Christians  to 
observe  the  law  from  piety  towards  it,  not  for  the  sake  of 
legal  justification,  though,  according  to  Acts  xv.  10,  he  exon¬ 
erated  the  Gentile  Christians  from  such  observance. 

In  an  apostle  of  such  strong  individuality  and  occupying 
so  important  a  position  we  should  expect  to  find  a  peculiar 
apprehension  and  presentation  of  doctrine.  Bruckner  and 
Neander,  however,  fail  to  recognize  any  distinct  doctrinal 
tendency  in  his  Epistle.  It  is  true  that  in  Peter,  as  in  James, 
there  is  a  predominance  of  ethical  ideas ;  but  in  the  former 
these  are  brought  into  close  connection  with  ideas  which  are 
definitely  Christian.  In  James  the  \6yo<;  is  the  new  moral 
law  ;  in  Peter  it  is  the  tidings  of  the  Messianic  work  of 
Christ.  In  both,  however,  the  new  covenant  is  represented 
as  the  perfection  and  confirmation  of  the  old. 


The  Fundamental  Conception. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  Peter  is  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  in  Christ.  Weiss  denies  and  Neander  ignores  any 
such  conception.  But  the  Epistle  is  not  a  mere  collection  of 
disconnected  views,  and  Weiss  acknowledges  that  the  empha¬ 
sis  Peter  lays  on  hope  is  not  to  be  explained  by  a  paraclctic 
purpose,  but  by  the  whole  character  of  the  Epistle.  In  i.  3 
hope  is  designated  as  the  aim  of  the  new  birth,  and  in  iii.  5 
as  tlie  most  characteristic  quality  of  the  holy  women  of  old. 
Peter  is  the  apostle  of  hope  as  Paul  is  of  faith.  In  his 
speeches  in  the  Acts  he  proves  the  Messiahsliip  of  Christ  by 
showing  that  the  Messianic  predictions  are  fulfilled  in  him. 
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The  diffGieneo  between  this  view  and  that  of  the  Epistle  is, 
that  in  the  latter  this  fulfilment  is  represented  as  still  in  part 
to  he  realized,  and  therefore  in  part  the  subject  of  hope. 

The  Person  of  Christ 

As  Christ  was  the  centre  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  the 
testimony  of  Peter  must  relate  chiefly  to  him.  The  emphasis 
on  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah  is  indeed  peculiarly 
Petrine.  Christ  as  the  predicted  Messiah  is  the  servant  of 
God.  This  designation  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  speeches, 
and  though  not  expressly  in  the  Epistle,  is  implied  in  the 
passage  ii.  18  sq.  It  is  characteristic  of  Peter,  and  expresses 
a  less  lofty  conception  of  Christ  than  the  phrase  “  Son  of 
God,”  which  he  never  uses.  The  perfect  sinlessness  of  Christ 
is,  however,  connected  with  this  idea  of  service.  Another 
designation  characteristic  of  Peter’s  view  is  “  Prince  of  life,” 
apxvjo<;  T?}?  ^(oT]<;  (Acts  iii.  15;  v.  31).  It  is  not  indeed 
found  in  the  Epistle,  but  agrees  with  its  Christology.  It  is 
equivalent  to  “  author  of  life,”  and  thus  refers  to  the  resur¬ 
rection.  The  words  “  it  was  not  possible  ”  in  Acts  ii.  24 
refer  to  the  promise  in  Ps.  xvi.,  and  in  view  of  this  expression, 
“  Prince  of  life,”  obtain  a  deeper  significance. 

In  accordance  with  prophecy  concerning  the  servant  of 
God,  Christ  appears  in  the  two  conditions  of  humiliation  and 
exaltation,  wdiich  are  also  repeated  in  the  life  of  his  follow¬ 
ers.  The  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  which  Peter 
expressly  mentions  (iii.  22),  involves  his  possession  of  the 
fulness  of  divine  glory.  Still,  the  term  “  Lord”  appears  not  to 
be  used  in  such  a  wide  sense  by  Peter  as  by  Paul.  Is  the 
spirit  of  Christ  (i.  11)  the  spirit  which  he  always  possessed, 
or  the  spirit  of  God  which  was  communicated  to  him  at  his 
baptism,  and  afterwards  dwelt  in  him  in  all  its  fulness  ?  The 
real  pre-existence  of  Christ  is  an  idea  not  found  elsewhere  in 
the  Epistle,  and  we  therefore  refer  this  expression  to  the 
idea  of  the  apostle  that  salvation  was  ordained  of  old.  He 
acknowledges  the  divine  decree  of  redemption  as  eternal, 
and  leaves  it  to  be  understood  that  the  person  by  whom  it 
was  accomplished  was  also  eternal. 
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/The  Blessianic  Work  of  Christ. 

No  emphasis  is  laid  by  Peter  on  the  prophetic  office  of 
Christ,  though  the  preaching  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead 
(1  Pet.  iii.  19)  and  to  the  living  (Acts  x.  30)  is  regarded  as 
part  of  his  Messianic  work.  The  benefits  conferred  on 
humanity  by  Christ  are  attributed  rather  to  his  resur¬ 
rection,  ascension,  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  and  his  second 
•oming,  than  to  his  death;  but  as  these  benefits  are  received 
only  in  connection  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  sub¬ 
stitutionary  sufferings  of  the  servant  of  God  are  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  his  Messianic  work.  The  view  according  to 
which  his  death  was  the  main  object  of  his  mission  is  not 
expressed  by  Peter.  The  universality  of  sin  is  involved 
in  the  death  of  Christ,  as  also  in  his  distinction  from  the 
human  race  as  the  only  just  one  (iii.  18),  and  in  the  necessity 
of  regeneration  (i.  3)  But  Peter  resembles  James  in  con¬ 
sidering  rather  the  single  actual  sins  of  men  than  the  dispo¬ 
sition  which  lies  back  of  them.  He  neither  traces  their 
origin  nor  connection  with  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  there 
being  no  occasion  for  this  to  illustrate  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  in  Christ.  In  his  sermons  in  the  Acts  Peter  en¬ 
deavors  to  show  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  not  opposed  to 
his  Messianic  dignity,  being  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy. 
In  the  Epistle,  in  relation  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  he  does  not  go  beyond  what  tlie  Lord  him¬ 
self  taught,  or  what  was  foreshadowed  by  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  and  types.  Thus  the  characteristic  ideas  of  Paul 
on  this  subject  are  absent  from  the  doctrine  of  Peter.  In 
the  Epistle  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  regarded  as  exemplary 
for  l)elievers.  The  innocence  of  the  Saviour,  which  Peter  so 
insists  on,  is  exhibited  in  his  patience  under  suffering ;  and 
since  this  Tvas  not  endured  on  account  of  his  own  sin,  it  must 
have  been  for  the  sin  of  man.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Peter  viewed  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  expiatory,  though  he 
does  n’ot  develop  the  idea  of  an  atoning  sacrifice  (iii.  18). 
How  these  sufferings  are  brought  into  relation  to  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins  and  the  holiness  of  God,  he  does  not  explain. 
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As  to  the  inner  connection  between  the  death  of  Christ  and 
the  new  life  of  believers,  it  is  represented  that  the  pattern 
which  Clirist  sets  before  us  constrains  us  to  imitate  it.  Paul’s 
idea  of  real  life-communion  with  Christ  on  the  cross,  into 
which  we  are  introduced  by  baptism,  is  not  found  in  Peter. 
A  living  communion  with  Christ  is  indeed  expressed  in  v.  14, 
“  all  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus  ”  ;  in  iii.  16,  “  good  conversa¬ 
tion  in  Christ”  ;  and  in  ii.  2,  3,  where  he  is  regarded  as 
the  means  of  spiritual  nourishment ;  but  these  expressions 
have  no  further  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Petrine 
doctrine,  and  differ  specifically  from  Paul’s  idea  of  commun¬ 
ion  with  the  death  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand  we  dis¬ 
tinctly  find  in  Peter  the  resurrection  of  Christ  brought  into 
inner  relation  with  the  new  divine  life,  the  resurrection  being 
represented  as  producing  the  new  life  (i.  3.)  and  as  the 
means  of  salvation  (iii.  21). 

The  ministry  of  Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  is  also 
regarded  by  Peter  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  The  source 
from  which  he  derived  this  idea  must  have  been  Ps.  xvi.  10, 
which  in  Acts  ii.  27,  31  he  applies  to  Christ.  If  the  soul  of 
the  Messiah  was  not  to  remain  in  Hades,  it  is  implied  that  it 
went  to  Hades  and  left  it  before  the  body  had  time  to  become 
corrupt.  As  the  Saviour  instructed  his  disciples  in  the  Old 
Testament  scriptures  after  his  resurrection,  he  may  have 
opened  up  the  meaning  of  this  Psalm.  It  is  certain  tliat  the 
idea  could  not  have  been  obtained  from  Jewish  theology  or 
the  popular  conception.  It  might  have  flowed  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  universality  of  Christ’s  redemptive  work,  but 
most  probably  came  from  the  Old  Testament  j)rophecy. 
Peter  speaks  of  it  as  knowui  to  liis  readers,  mentioning  it 
only  twice  and  incidentally  (iii.  9;  iv.  6).  It  was  the  ofler- 
ing  of  salvation  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  not  through  his 
apostles,  to  those  who  had  never  had  the  offer  made  to  them 
in  life.  As  the  final  judgment  alone  decides  the  eternal 
destiny,  it  was  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  new 
life,  or  of  securing  their  condemnation  by  the  rejection  of 
the  Saviour.  The  dead  addressed  are  all  those  who  died 
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before  Christ,  of  whom  those  in  the  time  of  Noah  aio  given 
as  an  example.  Its  object  was  to  effect  a  new  divine  life  in 
those  who  had  it  not.  They  were,  according  to  iv.  6,  already 
suffering  the  judgment  of  God  in  their  bodily  nature,  being 
deprived  by  death  of  corporeity ;  but  they  might,  by  obtaining 
new  life  tlirough  Christ,  escape  the  death  and  final  judgment 
of  the  spirit.^ 

The  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

Peter  lays  great  emphasis  on  the  resurrection,  not  merely 
on  account  of  its  miraculous  nature,  but  because  it  fulfils 
prophecy  and  proves  the  Messiahship  of  Christ  (Ps.  xvi.  8-11). 
It  is  also  connected  with  the  prominence  of  hope  in  his  sys¬ 
tem,  since  it  produces  the  hope  that  what  is  yet  wanting  in 
the  fulfilment,  will  be  realized  hereafter  by  the  manifestation 
of  the  divine  glory  in  Christ.  With  the  resurrection  begins 
the  exaltation  of  Christ,  of  which  the  ascension  to  the  Father 
forms  the  second  stage.  Connected  with  this  is  the  mission 
of  the  Spirit,  a  new  proof  of  Messiahship,  since  it  also  was 
prophesied.  Tliero  is  thus  a  presentation  of  the  Trinity,  but 
only  in  its  functional  aspect.  Peter  makes  no  disclosures 
concerning  the  immanent  relation  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit 
to  the  Father.  There  is  also  special  emphasis  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  work  of  Christ  by  his  second  coming,  which* 
on  its  subjective  side  is  hope.  So  great  importance  does  he 
attach  to  the  idea  of  the  a})proaching  Parousia,  that  he  bases 
his  moral  exhortations  upon  it.  Freedom  from  the  power 
of  sin  does  not  free  from  the  ordinances  of  the  world.  Be¬ 
lievers  may  submit  to  these  till  they  arc  done  away  with  by 
the  second  coming  of  Clirist  and  superseded  by  the  condition 
of  glory.  The  ethical  ideas  of  the  Epistle  are  thus  closely 
connected  with  its  eschatology. 

The  Messinaic  Salvation. 

We  do  not  find  in  this  Epistle  the  Pauline  doctrine  of 

1  This  is  the  view  of  the  passage  almost  universally  held  by  German  theolo¬ 
gians.  Cf.  Schmid  (pp.  440-443),  Weiss  (p.  177  and  references  in  note,  and 
p.  227  sq.),  also  Martensen’s  Dogmatics,  §  171. 
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justification  by  faith,  nor  that  of  adoption  in  the  Pauline 
sense.  The  relation  of  believers  to  God  is  represented  less 
as  that  of  filial  love  than  of  obedience,  which  accords  with 
the  conception  of  Christ  as  the  servant  of  God.  Peter’s  idea 
of  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  depends,  not  so  much 
on  that  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ  as  on  the  effusion  of  the 
Spirit  as  characteristic  of  the  Messianic  age.  The  priesthood 
of  Christ,  his  sacrificial  deatli,  and  his  office  of  intercessor 
are  not  expressly  mentioned.  That  he  regards  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  as  the  fulfilment  of  divine  prophecy,  is  evident 
from  Acts  ii.  17. 

The  church  of  Christ  takes  the  place  of  the  Old  Testament 
people  of  God ;  but  in  his  earlier  sermons  Peter  regards  the 
church  as  consisting  primarily  of  Jewish  converts.  In  the 
Epistle  he  does  not  enter  into  the  relation  of  Jewish  and 
heathen  converts  or  their  freedom  from  the  law.  In  the 
Christian  church  the  ideal  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
first  realized.  It  is  a  peculiar  people,  a  flock  of  God.  The 
expressions  in  ii.  9,  which  are  evidently  appropriated  from 
the  Old  Testament,  have  been  supposed  to  imply  tliat  the 
church  is  elected  as  a  whole,  without  reference  to  individuals. 
But  this  is  opposed  by  the  expression  (ii.  8)  “whereunto  they 
.were  appointed.”  If  individuals  were  appointed  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  it  is  implied  that  tlie  election  also  extends  to  all  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  condition  of  partierpation  in  the  Messianic  salvation 
is,  according  to  the  Epistle,  faith  with  hope  and  baptism. 
Ill  the  sermons  in  the  Acts  we  find  a  change  of  mind 
{fierdvoia)  also  mentioned  with  faith.  This  is  omitted  in  the 
Epistle,  as  addressed  to  those  who  had  already  experienced 
the  change.  In  his  earlier  discourses  he  requires  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Christians  to  observe  the  law  ;  but  in  the  later,  faith 
and  baptism  are  the  only  conditions  spoken  of.  Faith  is 
nowhere  expressly  set  in  opposition  to  the  works  of  the  law. 
It  is  also  characteristic  of  Peter  that  he  ever  and  exclusively 
treats  of  faith  as  obedience.  Unbelief  is  disobedience ;  the 
Christian  life  is  a  life  of  obedience.  Faith  is  primarily 
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regarded  as  the  complete  surrender  of  the  heart  to  God,  iu 
which  the  invisible  has  the  same  certainty  as  that  which  is 
visible  and  certain  to  the  senses  (i.  8) ;  and  in  this  confidence 
there  is  an  act  of  obedience.  As  faith  is  also  trust  in  divine 
power  and  grace,  it  includes  faith  in  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  in  the  near  future  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
thus  becomes  the  foundation  of  hope.  Faith  is  the  source 
of  hope,  and  hope  of  the  new  life ;  and  in  this  sense  faith  is 
the  source  of  good  works.  But  Peter  does  not,  as  Paul, 
regard  faith  as  the  subjective  condition  of  justification. 

Baptism  is  mentioned  in  one  passage  only  (iii.  21),  where 
it  is  designated  as  the  desire  (Eng.  Vers,  ‘‘answer”)  for  a 
good  conscience,  which  essentially  coincides  with  a  change 
of  heart.  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  comparison  with 
the  flood,  of  which  the  point  lies,  not  in  the  destruction  of 
the  old  man,  but  in  the  saving  efficacy  of.  the  water  (“  doth 
also  now  save  us  ”).  It  is  not  a  common  lustration,  since  it 
is  the  desire  for  a  conscience  at  one  with  God ;  not  a  vow 
or  promise  of  a  good  conscience,  but  a  request  to  be  admitted 
into  the  condition  of  reconciliation,  and  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  which  is  obtained  through  the  merits  of  Christ.  The 
view  of  baptism  peculiar  to  Paul,  as  introducing  to  a  life- 
communion  with  the  crucified  and  risen  Saviour,  is  as  foreign 
to  this  Epistle  as  the  idea  of  communion  with  death  and 
resurrection  itself. 

In  the  above  it  has  been  sought  to  present,  not  those  ideas 
which  are  common  to  otlier  apostles,  but  tliose  which  are 
characteristic  of  Peter.  These  ulnindantly  testify  that  he 
could  not  have  borrowed  his  doctrine  from  Paul. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter. 

Our  task  here  is  a  double  one.  We  have  to  present  the 
doctrinal  conceptions  of  this  Epistle,  and  also  to  compare 
them  with  those  which  are  certainly  Petrine.  We  are  thus 
to  decide  the  question  whether  tliis  Epistle  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  Peter,  which  is  generally  denied  by  modern  Protestant 
theologians. 
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While  Peter  in  his  sermons  and  First  Epistle  represents 
himself  only  as  a  witness  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  the  Second  Epistle  bases  the  apostolic  dignity  of  its 
author  on  the  fact  that  he  was  a  believing  witness  of  the 
transfiguration  of  Christ  on  the  holy  mount.  The  First 
Epistle  refers  to  the  oral  proclamation  of  the  gospel  by  Paul, 
the  second  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul  as  contained  in  his 
writings.  This  presupposes  a  collection  of  the  sacred  writ¬ 
ings,  and  therefore  a  later  date  of  composition,  and,  indeed, 
a  considerable  interval  between  the  two  Epistles.  In  the 
first  it  is  implied  that  the  apostle  had  not  himself  preached 
to  his  readers  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  the  Second 
Epistle  in  i.  16  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  Peter  had 
thus  preached.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  this  Epistle  makes 
use  of  that  of  Jude,  it  is  decisive  against  the  Petrine  author¬ 
ship  ;  and  this  is  evident  from  one  circumstance,  namely, 
that  the  passage  ii.  11  is  unintelligible  without  the  explana¬ 
tion  afforded  by  Jude. 9.  The/ greater  diffuseness  also  betrays 
a  later  hand.  This  difference  in  style  is  acknowledged  by 
the  early  church,  as  well  as  since  the  revival  of  criticism. 
The  external  testimony  in  respect  to  Second  Peter  is  less 
than  for  any  other  book  in  the  New  Testament  canon.  The 
view  which  distinguishes  some  parts  of  the  Epistle  as  genuine 
from  others  which  are  not  so  has  been  altogether  given  up. 
The  presumption,  then,  is  against  the  Petrine  authorship ; 
but  the  question  will  be  more  clearly  decided  after  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  doctrinal  contents  of  the  Epistle. 

The  Fundamental  Conception. 

Acccording  to  Schmid  this  is  the  same  as  that  of  First  Peter, 
namely,  tliat  the  salvation  by  Christ  is  the  fulfilment  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy.  This  statement  is  however  based  only 
oil  i.  19-21,  which  is  not  sufficient.  The  passage  merely 
states  that  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  rendered  prophecy 
more  sure ;  this  being  a  riddle  which  did  not  present  its 
own  solution.  The  prophets,  being  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  did  not  themselves  understand  the  words  they  uttered. 
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The  fundamental  conception  is  ratlier  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Epistle  of  Jude.  The  idea  of  the  divine  judgment  is 
common  to  both.  None  of  the  points  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  characteristic  of  Peter  are  touched  upon,  while  the 
transfiguration,  which  is  mentioned  by  no  other  apostle,  is 
made  especially  prominent. 

Sclimid  finds  a  close  relationship  in  the  doctrinal  bearing 
of  the  Epistle  to  that  of  Peter,  in  that  it  does  not  didactically 
expound  the  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  ;  and  there  is  certainly  in  this  a  point  of  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  But  this  applies  equally  to  the  Epistles  of 
Judo  and  James.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Epistle  being 
that  of  the  divine  judgment,  we  should  rather  conclude  that 
the  author  resembled  James  in  regarding  the  new  covenant 
as  a  new  law.  But  as  this  is  not  confirmed  by  particular 
statements,  it  is  by  no  means  a  safe  conclusion.  All,  then, 
that  we  can  definitely  and  safely  say,  is  that  the  relationship 
of  this  Epistle  to  that  of  Jude  (the  fundamental  conception 
of  both  being  that  of  approaching  judgment)  is  closer  than 
to  that  of  Peter. 

The  Judgment  and  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ. 

Since  the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  the  only  doctrinal 
point  which  is  discussed  in  the  Epistle  in  a  didactic  manner, 
we  start  with  it  in  presenting  the  doctrines  of  the  Epistle. 

In  this  doctrine  we  might  find  a  close  connection  with  the 
theology  of  Peter,  were  it  not  evident  that  this  point  was 
rendered  prominent  by  the  occasion  of  the  Epistle.  There 
is  no  prominence  given  to  hope  here,  as  by  Peter,  but  the 
reference  is  mainly  to  gnosis.  The  Epistle  is  directed  against 
real  heretics.  We  have  to  do  with  an  antinomian  gnosis, 
arising  from  a  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  Paul.  The 
denial  by  these  gnostic  heretics  of  Christ’s  second  advent 
seems  to  indicate  a  post-apostolic  date  of  the  Epistle,  since  in 
the  apostolic  period  there  was  a  general  belief  in  its  immedi¬ 
ate  proximity. 

The  author,  in  opposition  to  this  denial  of  the  divine  judg- 
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raeiit,  proves  its  possibility,  like  Jude,  by  reference  to  the 
revelation  of  divine  judgments  in  history,  not  from  the  inner 
essence  of  Christianity.  He  differs  from  Jude,  however,  in 
laying  special  weight  on  the  divine  judgment  wducli  was 
executed  in  the  deluge,  as  having  more  than  any  other  the 
characteristic  of  totality.  According  to  him  the  origin  of 
the  earth  and  its  first  destruction  by  the  flood  exactly  corres¬ 
pond.  Water  was  the  element  by  which  both  the  creation 
and  the  destruction  were  effected.  He  regards  water  as  the 
material  of  wliich  the  earth  was  formed  {/Saro?)  and  at 
the  same  time  as  the  means  by  which  it  received  its  present 
form  (St’  vBaTo<i).  The  final  destruction  is  to  take  place  by 
the  element  opposed  to  water.  In  these  points,  he  goes 
beyond,  if  not  in  opposition  to,  the  teachings  of  the  rest 
of  the  apostles.  As  Neander  remarks,  we  feel  uncertain 
whether  these  “  correspond  to  the  practical  spirit  of  the 
apostolic  teaching,  or  whether  they  do  not  display  a  later 
spirit,  mingling  much  that  is  foreign  with  the  religious 
hiterest.” 

In  distinction  from  Peter,  the  author  has  adopted  the  idea 
of  the  renovation  of  the  earth  in  consequence  of  the  Parou- 
sia.  With  this  it  is  connected  that  in  place  of  regeneration 
he  sets  fortli  participation  in  the  divine  nature,  and  instead 
of  the  substitutionary  sufferings  of  Clirist  the  transfiguration. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  these  points  were  emphasized  as 
supplementary  to  the  teaching  of  Peter,  were  it  not  for  other 
more  radical  differences. 

The  Date  of  Christ's  SecoJid  Advent. 

The  author  no  longer  ventures  to  represent  this  as  near, 
but  is  rather  concerned  to  explain  its  delay.  The  doubts 
springing  from  this  delay  he  ascribes  to  the  transference  of 
the  ordinary  earthly  measure  of  time  to  God,  to  whom  it  ife 
inapplicable  (iii.  8),  and  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  plan  of 
divine  love,  still  to  leave  room  for  repentance  (iii.  9).  It  is 
an  object  of  the  gnosis  to  perceive  tliese  reasons  for  the  delay, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  understand  how  believers  on  their 
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part  may  hasten  the  approacli  of  this  last  catastrophe  (o-Treu- 
SoPTWi  TTapovaiav  too  Oeov  i)fiepa<i,  iii.  12),  without 
doubt  by  laboring  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  divine  love 
with  respect  to  the  world  still  unconverted.  To  liarmonize 
the  doctrine  of  tliis  Epistle  with  tlie  hypothesis  of  its  compo¬ 
sition  by  the  apostle  Peter,  we  must  suppose  that  in  the 
interval  between  it  and  the  first  epistle,  he  had  greatly 
changed  liis  view's  as  to  the  date  of  the  Parousia ;  which 
how’cver  is  scarcely  probable,  as  the  interval  must  have  been 
very  brief.  The  latest  apostolic  epistles  still  speak  of  it  as 
near,  and  such  doubts  as  are  here  combatted  could  only  have 
arisen  after  the  course  of  history  had  proved  the  contrary. 

The  Doctrine  of  Christ,  his  Person,  his  Work. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  concerning  Christ  is  related  to 
that  of  Peter,  in  that  it  is  confined  to  his  condition  after  his 
incarnation,  and  especially  his  ascension.  He  is  represented 
as  now  in  possession  of  unlimited  power  and  glory  ;  in  iii.  8 
all  glory  is  ascribed  lo  him,  and  in  one  passage  (i.  1)  he 
seems  to  be  called  directly  God.  His  divine  glory,  which  he 
received  after  his  exaltation  to  the  Father,  w'as  once  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  earthly  life  of  Christ,  in  his  transfiguration  on 
the  holy  mount  (i.  16-18),  and  therefore  the  author  attributes 
the  greatest  importance  to  this  fact.  The  manner  in  which 
the  author  speaks  of  himself  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  trans¬ 
figuration,  and  the  significance  he  ascribes  to  it  with  respect 
to  the  w’hole  work  of  Christ,  shows  an  essential  difierence 
not  only  from  the  Petrine  form  of  doctrine,  but  from  that 
also  of  the  other  apostles.  iVs  Neander  remarks,  the  apos¬ 
tles  are  accustomed  to  accredit  themselves  as  witnesses  of 
the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  As  Neander  also 
sets  forth,  the  phrase  “  holy  mount”  betrays  traces  of  a  later 
date,  as  we  cannot  suppose  Mount  Zion,  to  which  it  was 
usually  applied,  to  bo  here  meant. 

With  respect  to  the  w’ork  of  Clirist,  the  contrast  to  the 
doctrine  of  Peter  is  still  greater.  Neither  the  death  of  Christ, 
nor  his  resurrection  nor  his  ascension  and  sitting  at  the  riglit 
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hand  of  God,  nor  the  mission  of  the  Spirit  is  expressly  men¬ 
tioned.  When  in  ii.  1  he  designates  Christ  as  the  ruler  who 
ransomed  us  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  he  leaves  it  altogether 
undetermined  in  what  manner  this  liberation  took  place. 
There  is  a  certain  resemblance  between  this  Epistle  and  that 
of  Jude,  in  that  both  designate  Christ  as  but  do  not 

expressly  declare  how  salvation  is  wrought  by  him,  and  that 
both  refer  to  the  purification  from  former  sins  (2  Pet.  i.  9), 
but  do  not  define  the  connection  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
with  the  death  of  Christ ;  while  in  Peter  we  find  a  much 
more  developed  doctrine  on  these  points. 

In  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption  itself  and  its 
appropriation,  there  are  similar  essential  differences.  The 
author  attributes  redemption  to  the  divine  dperi^  and  Bikuio- 
avinj^  which  is  not  directly  contradictory  of  Peter,  who, 
however,  founds  it  on  the  divine  grace.  The  new  birth  is 
represented  as  a  participation  in  the  divine  This 

mode  of  expression  might  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  a 
tendency  to  the  pantheistic  view  of  the  relation  between 
God  and  the  world.  But  as  there  are  no  other  traces  of 
this  view,  we  may  perhaps  understand  by  this  participation 
in  the  divine  nature  the  reception  of  the  eternal,  immortal 
life  of  God  by  regeneration.  Then  in  expression  only,  and 
not  in  thought,  would  there  be  a  difference  between  this 
Epistle  and  the  other  apostolic  teachings. 

With  respect  to  the  appropriation  of  redemption,  the 
Epistle  is  distinguished  from  that  of  Peter  by  the  absence 
of  the  idea  of  hope,  though  there  was  ample  occasion  for  its 
expression  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  second 
advent.  Its  place  seems  to  be  occupied  by  yi/oi)cn<i  (and  eVi- 
yv(oo-i<i),  which  word  occurs  with  remarkable  frequency.  In 
i.  5  faith  is  regarded  as  the  root  of  knowledge.  True  yvoxn^ 
is  distingushed  from  false  by  its  connection  with  morality. 
The  more  that  virtues  are  united  in  a  life,  the  deeper  and 
richer  will  be  the  gnosis.  The  exhortations  to  acquire  it 
presuppose  that  it  is  not  the  possession  of  a  few  favored 
Christians,  but  may  be  obtained  by  all.  In  i.  8  it  is  repre- 
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seiited  as  the  aim  of  the  whole  moral  life;  the  latter  forming 
only  a  necessary  preparation  for  it.  It  is  regarded  also  as 
a  higher  stage  of  faith,  to  which  believers  must  advance. 
Since  tlie  author  would  certainly,  in  a  letter  in  which  he  is 
constantly  exhorting  his  readers  to  gnosis,  give  further  ex¬ 
planations  of  what  belongs  to  its  domain,  it  is  natural  to 
suj;ix)sc  that  his  statements  respecting  the  mode  of  origin 
and  destruction  of  the  earth,  his  exhibition  of  the  reasons 
for  the  delay  of  Clirist’s  coming,  and  the  significance  of  the 
transfiguration,  fall  into  the  sphere  of  gnosis. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  denied  that  there  are  some  points  of 
contact  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Petrine  form  of  doctrine. 
Since,  however,  the  differences  are  much  greater  than  the 
resemblances,  and  as  they  are  due  not  to  the  particular  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  Epistle,  but  to  its  fundamental  conceptions,  we  may 
regard  it  as  a  safe  conclusion  that  the  apostle  Peter  was  not 
the  author  of  this  Epistle.  It  is  not  our  province  to  determne 
positively  tlie  time,  place,  and  author  of  the  composition.  But, 
as  Schmid  correctly  intimates,  it  contains  genuine  apostolic 
ideas,  and  its  general  tenor  is  excellent.  There  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  so  late  a  date  of  composition  as  that  which 
modern  criticism  assigns  to  it.  While  it  resembles  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  more  than  that  of  Peter,  there  are  essential 
differences  between  them.  The  views  concerning  gnosis, 
the  transfiguration,  and  the  late  date  of  the  second  advent 
arc  elements  which  are  quite  foreign  to  Jude.  The  Alexan¬ 
drian  coloring,  observed  in  the  Epistle  by  Schmid,  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  peculiar  view  of  the  relation  of  faith  and 
gnosis.^ 

1  The  subsequent  portion  of  Messner’s  work,  comprising  the  doctrinal  sys¬ 
tems  of  Paul,  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  of  John,  will  be  considered  in 
a  second  Article. 
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ARTICLE  VI 
THE  BRETHREN  OF  OUR  LORD. 

BT  REV.  CALVIN  CUTLER,  AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

Who  were  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  ?  His  brothers,  or 
cousins  ?  They  are  mentioned  fifteen  times  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  in  each  instance  the  original  word  is  aBe\<f>6<i. 

Now  by  etymology  and  usage  this  word  means  brother. 
It  is  a  compound  of  a  copulative  and  8eX<^u<?,  meaning 
matrix.  If  therefore  the  sacred  writers  had  wanted  to 
make  it  sure  that  they  spoke  of  uterine  brothers  of  Christ, 
aZe\66<i  was  the  word  to  use.  When  speaking  of  the 
brothers  of  Christ  they  have  chosen  this  particular  word  in 
every  instance.  That  this  was  choice  in  them,  and  not  chance, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  every  other  case  in  the  New 
Testament  where  cousin  is  meant,  some  other  expression  is 
used,  and  not  dBe\(j>6<t.  Those  writers  were  not  short  for 
terms.  They  had  a  language  as  rich  in  these  specifications 
of  near  kinship  as  our  own.  If  they  wanted  to  say  cousin 
they  had  a  word  for  it,  and  they  used  it,  as  in  Col.  iv.  10, 
where  Mark  is  called  cousin  to  Barnabas ;  the  word  is 
which  means  literally  cousin  (See  also  Tobit  vii.  2,  LXX). 
Again,  in  Acts  xxiii.  16,  Paul’s  sister’s  son  is  spoken  of  as  6 
vlb<i  rfi?  dBe\<pr]^  Tlavkov :  this  means  nephew,  but  by  a  change 
of  the  proper  name  alone,  would  mean  cousin.  Again  the 
more  general  term  avyyevr]^,  meaning  kinsman,  relative,  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament  no  less  than  eleven  times,  often 
meaning  cousin.  Thus,  in  Luke  i.  86,  Elizabeth  is  called 
avyyevr'j'i  to  Mary ;  they  were  cousins.  In  v.  58  the  same 
word  is  translated  cousins,  where  it  speaks  of  her  “  neighbors 
and  cousins,”  ol  cxjyyeveh.  When  Jesus,  on  the  way  home 
from  the  temple,  was  lost,  and  his  parents  sought  him 
“  amongst  their  kinsfolk,”  the  word  used  is  the  same :  iv  rotf 
avyyevecnv. 
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This  line  of  search  will  show  plainly  that  the  sacred  writ¬ 
ers  were  not  compelled  by  poverty  of  language  or  custom  to 
say  brother  if  they  meant  cousin.  If  it  be  true  that  they 
meant  cousin  where  they  have  used  aSeX^o?,  while  three 
other  legitimate  New  Testament  expressions  were  open  to 
them  —  two  of  which  were  unmistakable,  —  it  is  certainly 
strange  that  they  did  not  even  once  in  these  fifteen  times  say 
cousin,  or  Mary’s  sister’s  son,  or  Joseph’s  brother’s  son,  or 
kinsman,  and  so  make  their  meaning  plain.  Especially  is 
this  strange,  if  we  must  suppose  that  they  wished  to  teach 
that  Jesus  had  no  younger  brothers.  They  chose  to  say 
brothers  every  time ;  and  this,  in  the  circumstances,  must 
be  considered  a  strong  presumptive  argument  that  they 
meant  brothers,  and  not  cousins.  It  is  a  sound  rule  of  inter¬ 
pretation  that,  wherever  it  is  possible,  words  are  to  be  taken 
in  their  simple  and  literal  meaning. 

It  is  urged  against  this  view,  that  the  word  is  not 

always  used  in  its  exact  etymological  sense ;  that  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  often  greatly  extended.  According  to  Jewish  usage  it 
covers  a  wide  range  of  relationship,  and  so  may  include  that 
of  cousin.  Besides  it  is  commonly  used  without  regard  to 
natural  kinship.  In  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  in  the 
New  Testament  it  cannot  mean  brother  according  to  the  flesh. 

This  objection  is  made  up  of  fact  and  inference.  We  may 
admit  the  one,  but  not  the  other.  The  fact  is  that  the  word 
aSeX^o?  is  used  oftener  than  otherwise  in  an  extended  or  a 
metaphorical  sense.  The  inference  is,  that  the  use  of  the 
word  aBeX(f>6'i  in  the  New  Testament  is  not  of  itself  a  strong 
presumptive  argument  that  the  meaning  is  true,  natural 
brother ;  i.e.  that  it  does  not  furnish  presumptive  evidence 
against  the  theory  that  these  so-called  brothers  of  Christ  were 
only  cousins.  This  inference  is  altogether  unsupported  either 
by  the  literal  or  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  term  in  scripture. 
Let  us  examine  it.  Look  first  at  the  usage  of  the  word  in 
the  literal  sense,  t.e.  meaning  relationship  by  blood.  Notice 
that  in  the  Bible  aSeX^o?  never  means  cousin  unless  you  beg 
the  question,  and  take  for  granted  that  it  has  this  meaning 
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ill  this  particular  connection.  No  parallel  case  can  be  found. 
The  assumption  here  would  require  us  to  admit  an  excep¬ 
tional  use  of  the  word,  without  a  parallel  in  scripture,  un¬ 
called  for,  and  repeated  fifteen  times  without  any  qualifying 
word  or  phrase. 

Now  look  at  the  actual  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  we  shall  see  that  far  too  much  stress  has  been  laid 
oil  the  indefiniteness  of  meaning  attached  to  the  word  dSe\^? 
ill  scripture.  What  are  the  facts  ?  In  the  original  scriptures 
the  word  when  not  used  metaphorically  is  always  used  in  its 
narrowest  literal  sense,  meaning  strictly  brother.  In  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  be  sure,  there  are 
just  two  cases,  only  two,  where  the  word  is  used  literally  and 
yet  does  not  mean  own  brother.  In  other  cases,  where  it  means 
countryman,  one  of  the  same  tribe,  ally,  companion,  without 
implying  any  degree  of  relationship  by  blood,  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  used  literally.  But  in  Gen.  xiii.  8  and  xxix.  12 
Lot  and  Jacob  are  called  brothers  of  Abraham  and  Laban, 
when  in  fact  they  were  nephews.  Yet  Lot  very  likely  was 
hrotlier-in-law  as  well  as  nephew  to  Abraham  ;  if  so  that 
would  dispose  of  one  of  these  two  cases.  Besides,  in  both 
instances,  scripture  explains  itself ;  the  matter  is  not  left  in 
any  doubt. 

But  granting  that  these  two  cases  are  every  way  in  point, 
see  what  assumptions  are  founded  upon  them.  It  is  claimed 
first  that  the  early  Hebrew  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
New  Testament  Greek  aSeX^o? ;  and  then  secondly  that  be¬ 
cause  this  Hebrew  word  nx  in  a  single  book  written  seven¬ 
teen  centuries  earlier  than  the  gospels,  is  twice  extended  so 
as  to  mean  nephew,  the  extension  being  fully  rectified  in  the 
same  book  ;  therefore  in  these  fifteen  instances  from  five  dif¬ 
ferent  writers  in  a  later  and  far  more  copious  language,  tlie 
Greek  word  aSeX^c?  must  mean  cousin.  This  last  assump¬ 
tion  rests  somewhat  heavily  upon  the  first ;  and  the  first  is 
left  like  the  bull  in  the  eastern  cosmogony,  whose  great 
horns  support  the  world. 

Turn  now  from  the  literal  to  the  metaphorical  use  of  the 
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word,  and  see  what  bearing  that  has  upon  the  question. 
The  meaning  of  a  metaphor  we  learn  only  from  the  same 
word  in  its  literal  signification.  Thus  when  the  psalmist 
says :  “  The  Lord  is  my  high  tower,”  we  can  tell  what  he 
means  only  as  we  learn  exactly  what  a  high  tower  is.  We 
do  not  come  at  it  by  way  of  a  mountain  or  a  tree,  but  by  way 
of  a  high  tower,  and  nothing  else.  The  precise  literal  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  is  carried  over  into  new  relations,  and  that 
is  a  metaphor. 

By  an  easy  metaphor  Christians  are  often  called  in  scrip¬ 
ture  “  brethren,”  “  brethren  in  Christ,”  etc.  Now  what 
docs  this  mean  ?  What  is  the  exact  literal  meaning  that  is 
brought  over  in  all  these  cases?  We  must  explain  the  figure 
by  that.  Is  it  cousinship  or  nephewship,  or  some  other  form 
of  undefined  relationship  ?  It  must  be  brotlierhood  ;  it  can 
be  nothing  else.  We  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  figure 
to  the  relation  of  brotliers  in  the  same  family,  and  not  to  that 
of  cousins,  nor  to  any  other  relationship.  Believers  are 
peculiarly  brothers  by  virtue  of  adoption  by  one  and  the 
same  Father;  brothers,  not  cousins,  by  virtue  of  oneness 
with  the  Son  of  God  ;  brothers,  by  virtue  of  having  been  be¬ 
gotten  by  one  and  tlie  same  Spirit ;  brothers,  by  virtue  of  a 
peculiar  love  for  each  other,  such  as  belongs  to  no  natural 
kinship  but  that  of  brothers  ;  brothers,  by  virtue  of  a  com¬ 
mon  and  equal  inheritance  ;  brothers,  it  must  be,  in  every 
view,  and  not  cousins,  nor  anything  else,  wherever  the  word 
is  used  metaphorically.  The  metaphor  has  its  ground  and 
limitations  in  tlie  literal  meaning  of  the  word.  It  has  no 
power  of  extension  beyond  this.  So  far,  then,  as  it  has  any 
bearing  on  the  question  before  us,  the  metaphorical  use  of 
tlie  word  is  against  those  who  hold  the  cousin-theory 

respecting  the  so-called  brothers  of  Christ.  If  the  word 
dve^|n6<i  had  been  used  even  once  instead  of  it  would 

have  gone  far  towards  deciding  the  question.  What  must 
we  infer  when  the  word  dBe\(j)6<i  is  used  invariably  ? 

Ten  times  out  of  the  fifteen  these  brothers  are  mentioned 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  mother  of  Jesus,  all  as 
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if  forming  one  and  the  same  family.  This  is  natural  if  they 
were  sons  of  Mary,  but  very  strange  on  the  theory  that  they 
were  only  cousins  of  the  Saviour,  their  own  mother  being 
alive  all  the  while. 

Ill  John  vii.  5  we  read ;  “  Neither  did  his  brethren  believe 
in  him.”  But  if  this  means  cousins  it  cannot  be  true ;  for, 
on  this  theory,  two  of  the  four  brothers  were  actual  apostles 
at  this  time.  Besides,  he  had  a  cousin  Matthew  among  the 
twelve,  and  John  the  Baptist  was  his  cousin.  Here  would 
be  four  cousins  who  did  believe  on  him.  Take  tlie  passage  in 
its  literal  meaning  in  its  connection,  and  it  would  show  that 
these  brothers  could  not  have  been  included  among  the  twelve 
apostles.  This  gives  a  reason  for  distinguishing  them  from 
the  apostles,  as  is  done  elsewhere.  It  will  not  do  to  weaken 
the  force  of  ovBe  eirlaTevov ;  for  vs.  31,  39,  48,  and  the  con¬ 
nection  of  V.  1,  show  what  is  meant.  The  whole  attitude 
of  the  brothers  towards  Christ  is  inconsistent  with  the  theory 
that  they  were  already  his  chosen  disciples  (see  IMatt.  xii. 
46-50).  On  the  contrary,  after  the  resurrection  they  are 
reckoned  among  the  followers  of  Christ,  but  still  are  expressly 
distinguished  from  tlie  apostles.  (See  Acts  i.  13,  14.) 

If  only  the  relationship  of  cousins  be  meant  where  they 
are  called  brothers,  then  the  words  can  be  interchanged 
without  damage  to  the  sense.  Put  them  now  to  this  test  of 
substitution,  as  the  immersionists  have  attempted,  and  read 
the  new  version  (Matt.  xii.  46) :  “  While  he  yet  talked  ,with 
the  people,  behold,  his  mother  and  his  cousins  stood  without. 
Then  one  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thy  mother  and  thy  cousins 
stand  without.  But  ho  answered  and  said  unto  him  that 
told  him.  Who  is  my  mother  ?  And  who  are  my  cousins  ? 
And  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward  his  disciples,  and 
said.  Behold  my  mother  and  my  cousins.  For  whosoever 
shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same 
is  my  cousin  {dBe\(j>6^)  and  female  cousin  {dBe\(j>i])  and 
mother.”  Now  this  not  only  sounds  odd,  but  it  also  hurts 
the  sense.  Logic  demands  the  closest  relationships  here,  and 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  else,  —  especially  in  the 
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closing  metaphor.  The  meaning  plainly  is:  Whosoever 
shall  give  real  evidence  of  true  faith  by  sincere  obedience, 
the  same  shall  be  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own  nearest  relatives 
according  to  the  flesh,  or  as  the  nearest  natural  kindred 
are  to  any  one  ;  and  certainly  own  brothers  and  sisters  are 
nearer  and  dearer  than  cousins.  Matt.  xiii.  55  read:  “Is 
not  this  the  carpenter’s  son  ?  Is  not  his  mother  called 
Mary  ?  And  his  cousins,  James  and  Joses  ^  and  Simon  and 
Judas  ?  And  his  female  cousins,  are  they  not  all  with  us?” 
Now,  it  empties  this  protest  of  force,  if  not  of  sense, 
to  suppose  that  those  scoffers  really  said  this.  The  circum¬ 
stances  require  that  they  mean  brothers  and  sisters,  just  as 
literally  as  they  meant  carpenter  and  mother.  This  was 
their  point:  We  know  this  man  —  that  he  is  no  more  than 
the  rest  of  us  ;  his  father  and  mother  and  brothers  and 
sisters  are  well-known  ;  there  is  nothing  in  him,  of  course, 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  family.  This  is  plausible ;  but 
to  argue  a  man’s  capacity  or  talents  from  his  cousin’s  is  not 
very  close  reasoning.  If  ho  W’ere  the  only  child  the  argu¬ 
ment  would  naturally,  if  not  of  necessity,  stop  with  the  well- 
known  father  and  mother,  from  whom  he  is  supposed  to 
inherit  his  qualities.  It  would  not  help  the  matter  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  children  of  some  other  parents  were  known 
to  be  only  ordinary  people.  Moreover,  the  Saviour’s  answer 
seems  to  go  upon  the  supposition  that  these  were  his  own 
brothers  and  sisters :  “  A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save 
in  his  own  country  and  among  his  own  kin  (a-ir/yeviaiv)  and 
in  his  own  house.”  Notice  the  climax.  Where  he  is  best 
known  ho  is  least  honored ;  and  this  is  the  order  of  progress : 
his  fatherland  ;  then  his  kindred,  wiiich,  as  we  have  seen, 
would  naturally  include  all  relatives  except  the  immediate 
family  ;  then  his  own  house,  which  would  naturally  cover 
these  veiy  relatives  which  have  just  been  mentioned  —  bis 
father  and  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters. 

1  The  trnc  reading  is  doubtless  Joseph,  according  to  the  Cod.  Sin.,  which  is 
adopted  by  Meyer,  Trcgelles,  Alford,  and  Conant.  If  this  be  so,  there  is  one 
brother  less  bearing  the  same  name  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Mary  the  wife  of 
Alpheus. 
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John  vii.  3,  5.  10 :  “  His  cousins  therefore  said  unto  him, 

Depart,  . For  neither  did  his  cousins  believe  in  him. 

. But  when  his  cousins  were  gone  up,”  etc.  Now  why 

so  much  notice  taken  of  his  cousins  ?  What  if  his  cousins 
(lid  or  did  not  believe  in  him  ?  Does  it  follow  that  a  man’s 
cousins  must  fall  in  and  support  him  ?  But  suppose  it  to 
mean  just  what  it  says  —  brothers,  —  and  we  see  a  good 
reason  for  a  particular  mention.  These  were  the  very  ones 
who  would  naturally  be  expected  to  know  him  best,  and 
help  him  most.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  these  did  not 
believe  in  him.  Remember,  too,  what  has  been  already 
stated,  that  on  the  theory  that  these  were  cousins  the  lan¬ 
guage  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that  two,  at  least, 
out  of  the  four,  or,  if  Matthew  be  counted  in,  three  out  of  five, 
did  believe  in  him,  and  were  already  chosen  as  apostles. 
The  supposition  that  they  were  real  brothers  harmonizes 
with  tliis  fact,  and  with  the  statements  that  represent  them 
as  distinct  from  the  twelve  apostles. 

Acts  i.  14  (The  names  of  the  eleven  apostles  has  just  been 
given) :  ‘‘  These  all  continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer, 
with  the  women  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  with 
his  cousins'^  Notice  the  close  connection  of  mother  and 
brothers ;  and  how  they  seem  to  bo  separate  from  the  eleven 
apostles.  We  can  see  no  such  reason  for  the  mention  of 
cousins  as  we  can  for  that  of  literal  brothers. 

1  Cor.  ix.  5 :  “  Have  we  not  power  to  lead  about  a  sister, 
a  wife,  as  other  apostles  and  as  the  cousins  of  the  Lord  and 
Cephas  ?  ”  Here  observe  the  singular  inconsistency  of  such 
a  translation.  In  the  same  sentence  dBeXcfn'jv  is  rendered 
sister,  but  aSeX^ot  must  be  extended  so  as  to  moan  cousins. 
Both  are  alike  unqualified.  Or,  if  it  be  not  called  an  incon¬ 
sistency  of  translation,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  singular 
confusion  of  language  in  the  writer.  There  is  no  metaphor 
here,  —  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  words  are  not  to  be 
taken  in  their  literal  meaning.  The  literal  sense,  too,  as 
elsewhere,  answers  every  requirement  of  the  thought. 

Gal.  i.  19 :  “  Other  of  the  apostles  saw  I  none,  save  James 
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the  Lord’s  cousin^  It  is  claimed  that  this  James  must 
have  been  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  But  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  He  miglit  be  an  apostle,  and  not  be  one  of  the  twelve, 
as  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  apostles.  And  even  this  is  not 
necessary.  The  el  fju^  of  this  verse  may  modify,  not  hepov^ 
but  the  whole  previous  clause.  For  similar  usage  see  v.  7 
same  chapter,  also  Bev.  xxi.  27.  Winer,  Neander,  Bleek, 
Meyer,  Lange,  and  Alford  agree  substantially  with  Fritzsche, 
who  translates:  “  Alium  apostolum  non  vidi,  sed  vidi  Ja¬ 
cob  uni.” 

This  view  of  the  passage  agrees  best  with  the  Saviour’s 
commission  to  the  twelve  —  not  to  be  settled  over  particular 
churches,  but  to  go  into  all  the  world.  For  all  agree  that 
this  James  was  the  head  of  the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem. 
On  the  theory  that  he  was  a  brother  of  Christ,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  should  rise  to  such  dignity  of  office. 

The  same  substitution  in  the  rest  of  the  passages  would 
show  a  similar  result.  The  cousin-theory  cannot  stand  this 
test.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supposition  that  they  are 
rightly  called  brothers  makes  good  sense  in  every  instance, 
and  gives  force  to  the  sentiment. 

Some  objections  to  the  brother-theory  have  Already  been 
considered.  Tliere  are  others  to  be  attended  to. 

It  has  been  urged  that  these  persons  are  never  called  the 
sons  of  Mary,  but  uniformly  the  brothers  of  Christ.  This  is 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Christ  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure  in  the  Gospels  round  which  the  others  move ;  their 
connection  with  him  was  more  significant  than  thei!*  relation¬ 
ship  to  Mary  or  Joseph. i 

^  There  is  one  passage  more  whieh  is  worthy  of  notiee  in  this  eonneetion. 
Ps.  Ixix.  is  regarded  as  Messianic,  in  part  at  least.  Both  parts  of  v.  9  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  Christ  (John  ii.  17 ;  Rom.  xv.  3).  Verse  7  is  similar  in  form  to  v.  9, 
and  identical  in  meaning.  The  spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  the  psalmist, 
“  testified  beforehand  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.”  Verse  9  is  applied  by  inspi¬ 
ration  to  Christ ;  v.  7  surely  received  its  highest  fulfilment  in  the  insulted 
Saviour.  Now  if  verses  9  and  7  are  plainly  Messianic  it  Avould  seem  that  v.  8 
would  also  be,  provided  it  can  bear  such  an  application.  And  it  not  only  can 
bear  such  an  application,  but  if  so  applied  it  yields  the  only  form  of  proof  that 
is  claimed  to  be  wanting  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Saviour  had  true  broth- 
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Another  objection  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  Saviour 
on  the  o’oss  commended  his  mother  to  John,  which  he  would 
not  have  done  if  slie  had  had  other  sons.  But  to  this  it  may 
be  answered :  (1)  We  do  not  know  that  his  brothers  were 
present;  (2)  They  did  not  at  that  time  believe  in  him; 
(3)  The  same  objection  would  hold  against  the  cousin-theory: 
it  would  be  passing  by  those  who  were  very  familiar  with 
Mary,  near  of  kin  to  her,  and  apostles  of  Christ ;  (4)  If 

woman  behold  thy  son  ”  implies  that  IMary  had  no  son, 
then  “behold  thy  mother”  implies  that  John  had  no  mother. 
We  arc  not  told  why  John  was  selected.  We  may  suppose 
the  choice  was  based  on  deep  spiritual  affinity  and  sympathy. 

Another  objection  is  urged  from  the  fact  that  three  of  the 
brothers,  James,  Simon,  and  Jude,  have  the  same  name 
with  three  of  the  apostles,  and  hence  were  probably  the  same 
persons  ;  and  the  three  apostles  were  not  sons  of  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus:  two  of  them  we  know  were  sons  of  Alpheus. 
But  this  argument  has  little  weight  when  we  remember  how 
very  common  these  names  were.  In  the  New  Testament 
there  are  five  different  Jameses  and  several  Judes;  and  Jose- 
plms  mentions  twenty-one  different  Simons,  seventeen  Joses, 
and  sixteen  Judes.  Where  names  are  so  frequently  repeated 
it  is  not  very  improbable  that  two  or  three  of  the  brothers 
of  the  Lord  might  bear  the  same  name  as  their  cousins. 
Besides,  this  objection  comes  unexpectedly  from  those  whose 
theory  compels  them  to  regard  these  brothers  as  the  children 
of  Mary’s  sister,  and  that  sister’s  name  as  Mary  also.^  That 
is,  two  sisters  may  bo  called  Mary,  but  two  cousins  cannot 
be  called  James.  They  swallow  the  camel,  but  the  gnat  is 
too  much  of  a  strain  for  them. 

The  greatest  practical  obstacle  to  the  brother-theory  is  the 

crs.  It  reads  :  “  I  am  become  a  stranger  unto  my  brethren,  and  an  alien  unto 
my  mother’s  children.” 

^  John  xix.  25  is  quoted  to  sustain  this  position.  But  probably  in  that  rerso 
four  different  persons  are  enumerated,  and  the  name  of  the  sister  of  the  mother 
of  Jesus  (Salome?)  is  omitted.  So  Wieselcr,  Meyer,  Lange,  Alford.  Besides 
this  theory  is  insecure  as  to  the  name  of  the  father.  It  assumed  that  Alpheus 
and  Clopas  are  one  and  the  same  person  ;  but  this  is  not  certain. 

Yoh.  XXVI.  No.  104.  95 
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doctrine  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary.  But  the  virgin¬ 
ity  of  Mary  can  be  made  an  article  of  belief  from  scripture, 
only  so  far  as  the  birth  of  Christ  is  concerned.  Neither  his 
sinlessness  nor  Mary’s  honor  require  her  subsequent  virginity. 
Scripture  guards  her  virginity  just  so  far  and  no  further. 
After  that  point  is  cleared  she  is  treated  like  any  other  mar¬ 
ried  woman ;  and  w^e  are  left  to  believe  respecting  her  just 
what  her  situation  in  life  would  imply.  Matt.  i.  25  :  “  ovk 
i^ivaxTKev  avr^v  eitw?  ov  ereKev  tov  viov  avTT]<;  rov  •jrptoroTOKov.^’ 
This  becomes  weak  if  not  senseless  on  the  theory  that  Mary 
remained  a  virgin  after  she  brought  forth  her  first  born.  On 
that  theory  what  is  stated  so  carefully  of  Joseph  respecting 
Mary,  would  be  just  as  true  of  Joseph  respecting  every  vir¬ 
gin  that  ever  lived  ;  he  knew  not  one  of  them  all  till  she 
brought  forth  her  first  born  (nor  then  either).  For  the  force 
of  ew?  ov  see  Luke  xxiv.  49  ;  Matt.  xiii.  83.^  Scripture  does 
not  tolerate  the  notion  that  there  is  anything  wrong  or  im¬ 
pure  in  the  condition  of  marriage.  It  existed  by  divine 
appointment  before  man  sinned ;  it  is  the  chosen  emblem  of 
the  purest  spiritual  relation — that  between  Christ  and  his 
church.  The  Bible  makes  children  a  blessing,  sterility  a 
curse.  Of  this  passage  Professor  B.  B.  Edwards  says:  “The 
perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  is  inferred  from  half  a  verse 
which  by  natural  implication  teaches  the  direct  contrary.” 

The  cousin-theory  is  held  by  some  as  a  safeguard  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  miraculous  conception.  But  this  evident 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  needs  no  help ;  much  less  such  help 
and  lame  defenders.  They  urge  that  because  the  brother- 
theory  has  been  held  by  some  who  deny  the  miraculous  con¬ 
ception,  therefore  it  fairly  leads  to  this  ^jesult.  But  there  is 
no  logical  connection  between  the  two.  Christ  was  born  of 

1  No  decisive  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  word  ■trp(t)r6'TOKov, 
for  the  ancient  Jewish  usage  applied  it  to  that  which  opened  the  womb,  •vvithout 
regard  to  subsequent  offspring.  The  tampering  with  the  text  at  this  point  is 
interesting,  as  indicating  a  desire  to  save  the  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  virginity. 
Many  Latin  versions  omit  the  term  altogether,  one  translates  it  migenitum. 
Ezek.  xliv.  2  was  once  relied  on  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  perpetual 
virginity. 
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a  virgin,  whether  slie  who  was  a  virgin  up  to  his  birth  after¬ 
ward  had  children  or  not. 

Another  form  of  doctrinal  objection  is  founded  upon  proph¬ 
ecy.  Gen.  xlix.  10 :  “  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah  until  Shiloh  come.”  But  tins  does  not  require  the 
subsequent  virginity  of  Mary.  The  sceptre  was  in  Judah, 
and  governors  did  come  out  of  that  tribe  till  Judea  became 
a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  time  when  Christ  was 
born  (See  Luke  ii.  1).  And  the  Jews  tliemselves  declared: 
“We  have  no  king  but  Caesar.”  But  that  the  race  ran  out 
at  that  time,  or  that  this  particular  family  had  no  further 
descendants,  is  a  needless  assumption. 

Glance  now  at  the  history  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 

The  oldest  tradition,  held  by  distinguished  Fatliers  in  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  church,  regarded  these  persons  as  broth¬ 
ers,  in  distinction  from  cousins.  The  brother-theory  is  the 
oldest.  The  Ebionites  held  it.  Here  belong  such  names  as 
Origen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Epiphanius, 
Hilary,  Ambrose,  and  Eusebius.  It  grew  to  be  the  recog¬ 
nized  belief  of  the  Greek  church.  Chrysostom  seems  to  have 
adopted  it.  This  ancient  brother-theory,  however,  though 
accurately  so-called,  was  held  in  a  peculiar  modification. 
These  persons  were  regarded  as  brothers  of  Christ  on  the 
father’s  side,  the  children  of  Joseph  by  a  previous  marriage, 
and  not  the  children  of  Mary.  To  this  view  some  eminent 
modern  writers  incline  ;  among  them  Dr.  Schaff. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  tliis  modification  are :  (1)  It 
saves  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary ;  (2)  It  seems  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  apparent  age  of  Joseph  (who  disappears  so 
early  from  the  narrative),  and  with  the  age  of  the  brothers 
themselves  who  appear  to  patronize  the  Saviour  as  if  they 
were  older ;  (3)  It  meets  all  the  requirements  of  a  critical 
exegesis. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  damaging  to  this  view,  if  not  fatal, 
that  it  has  no  positive  scripture  in  its  favor.  These  brothers 
are  not  called  sons  of  any  other  woman,  nor  are  they  ever 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Joseph,  as  we  should  expect. 
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The  tlieory  begins  in  a  bare  supposition  and  has  no  better 
basis.  We  are  not  told  that  Joseph  had  a  previous  wife ; 
there  is  no  intimation  of  it.  If  we  grant  this  one  assumption, 
no  difficulty  remains,  —  but  how  to  grant  it  ?  The  old  plii- 
losppher  offered  to  move  the  w'orld  if  they  would  only 
give  him  a  place  to  stand.  Tlie  advocates  of  this  tlieory 
do  not  even  ask  this ;  they  only  ask  you  not  to  mind  the 
deficiency. 

Tlie  next  tradition  in  point  of  age  is  the  cousin-theory, 
according  to  which  these  persons  w'ere  the  children  of  Mary’s 
sister  Mary  and  Alpheus  or  Clopas.  This  may  be  traced 
back  to  Papias  in  the  second  century.  Clement  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  held  it,  also  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  perhaps  tlie  major¬ 
ity  of  English  w'riters.  The  Reformers  seem  to  have  paid 
little  attention  to  the  question.  Calvin  calls  the  subject  one 
of  idle  curiosity.  Zwingli  adopted  the  cousin-theory.  It 
appears  also  in  the  Helvetic  Confession.  It  became  the 
prevailing  belief  of  the  Western  church,  and  is  the  modern 
papal  doctrine. 

Lange  adopts  this  view  in  a  changed  form,  making  the 
brothers  cousins  of  Christ,  not  by  the  sisterhood  of  their 
mothers,  but  by  the  brotherhood  of  their  fathers,  Joseph  and 
Alpheus  or  Clopas.  But  all  that  is  peculiar  in  his  view  is 
gratuitous  supposition ;  it  has  no  support  in  scripture. 

This  cousin-theory  is  very  widely  adopted.  If  it  be  untrue 
the  adoption  of  it  is  a  phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for. 
And  a  sufficient  explanation  is  found  in  the  dogmas  of  the 
perpetual  virginity  and  the  well-known  ascetic  notions  of 
the  Romish  church  from  the  beginning,  that  celibacy  is  a 
holier  state  than  marriage.  Then  as  a  kind  of  delicate  feel¬ 
ing  it  seems  to  have  been  retained  in  many  branches  of  the 
Protestant  church.  Jeremy  Taylor  says  any  one  may  hold 
this  as  one  of  the  “  pie  credibilia.”  Hr.  Alexander  of  Prince¬ 
ton  seems  rather  to  approve  it,  but  expressly  as  a  feeling,  and 
not  as  a  distinctive  belief. 

One  more  theory,  hardly  worth  mentioning,  is  that  of  a 
levirate  marriage  of  Joseph  to  the  widow  of  his  brother 
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Clopas,  to  raise  up  seed  to  liis  brotlier.  But  this  is  arbitrary 
and  idle. 

The  theory  that  tliese  persons  were  children  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  true  younger  hrotliers  and  sisters  of  Jesus,  is  not  with¬ 
out  a  history.  It  cannot  he  traced  to  its  origin,  but  in  the 
fourth  century  its  advocates  had  attained  to  the  strength  of 
a  party  in  the  church,  with  a  distinctive  name,  the  Antidi- 
comarianitac.  These  rejected  all  homage  of  Mary,  and 
asserted  that  she  bore  children  to  Joseph  after  the  birth  of 
Jesus.  This  was  in  Arabia.  At  the  same  time  Helvidius  at 
Rome  and  Bonosus  bishop  of  Sardica  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  church  views  respecting  celibacy  and  monastic 
life,  and  also  against  the  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  Mary.  The  Romish  monk,  Jovinian,  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  a  severe  attack  upon  the  entire  ascetic  tendency  of 
the  church.  Even  Augustine  was  compelled  to  admit  the 
element  of  truth  in  Jovinian. 

This  true  brother-theory  was  adopted  by  Tertullian  and 
Helvidius.  Among  Protestants  we  find  such  names  as  Herder, 
Neander,  Winer,  Meyer,  Wieseler,  Rothe,  Stier  ;  also  David¬ 
son,  Alford,  and  Hackett.  Says  Hackett:  “Undoubtedly 
the  view  that  Jesus  had  brothers  who  were  the  sons  of  Mary 
is  the  one  which  an  unforced  exegesis  requires.”  Says 
Schaff  respecting  the  same  view :  “  It  is  the  most  natural, 
and  would  probably  be  taken  by  a  majority  of  commentators 
if  it  were  not  for  scruples  arising  from  the  long  and  widely 
cherished  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary.” 

It  remains  only  to  add  a  word  respecting  the  use  of  such  a 
discussion  as  this. 

(1)  This  theory  restores  to  several  passages  of  scripture 
their  plain  and  obvious  meaning. 

(2)  If  it  be  established  that  the  Saviour  had  younger 
brothers,  then  nothing,  it  is  believed,  but  a  question  of  taste 
prevents  the  Protestant  church  from  wielding  an  effective 
weapon  against  the  Mariology  and  Mariolatry  of  the  papal 
church  and  its  false  estimate  of  tlie  state  of  celibacy. 

(3)  If  sustained,  this  theory  adds  new  lustre  to  the  Sa- 
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viour’s  character,  as  it  flings  a  ray  of  light  across  tliosc  thirty 
years  of  his  unwritten  history,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
see  him  at  home,  moving,  a  brother,  among  younger  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters ;  tried  in  these  common  ways  in  which  we 
are  found  wanting,  “  tempted  in  all  points  like  us  we  are,” 
“  that  ho  might  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities.” 


ARTICLE  VII. 

RIVAL  EDITIONS  OF  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA¬ 
MENT  AS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  CODEX  VATICANUS.‘ 


BY  PROFESSOR  T.  J.  CONANT,  P.ROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

In  the  three  publications  named  below,  we  have  at  length, 
after  so  long  delay  and  so  many  fruitless  attempts,  a  quite 
satisfactory  representation  of  the  text  of  the  celebrated 
Vatican  manuscript,  so  far  as  it  can  be  truly  exhibited  in  a 
mere  transcription  and  with  moveable  types.  The  collation 
by  Bartolocci  (10(39),  and  the  two  procured  by  Bentley 
(about  1720  and  1720),  and  the  partial  one  by  Birch  (1788), 
left  much  uncertainty  in  regard  to  its  text.  The  professed 
publication  of  the  text  of  the  wdiole  MS.  by  Cardinal  Mai 
(five  vols.  4to.,  1807  ;  New  Testament,  2d  cd.,  1  vol.  8vo., 
18.59)  disappointed  expectation,  and  added  little  to  the 
knowledge  of  its  text.  The  illiberal  jealousy  of  its  guar¬ 
dians  has  long  imposed  such  restrictions  on  its  use,  that  no 
thorough  and  satislactory  collation  could  be  made.  Only 
here  and  there  could  a  disputed  reading  be  verified,  during 

1  Novum  Testamontum  Vaticaiium  ;  post  Anyeli  Maii  aliorimKjiic  impcrfcctos 
lalxjres  ex  ipso  codice  edidit  Ac.  F.  C.  Tischendorf.  1  vol.  4to.,  pp.  L  and  284. 
Lips.  1867. 

Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Graecus  Codex  Vaticanus;  auspice  Pio  IX.  Pontificc 
Maximo,  collatis  studiis  Caroli  Vercclloiie  Sodaiis  Barnabitae  et  Josephi  Cozza 
Monachi  Basiliani  editus.  (Tom.  v.  complectcns  Novum  Testamentum.)  1  vol. 
fol.,  pp.  302.  Romsic,  1868. 

ApjHjndix  Novi  Testamenti  Vaticani.  Inest  Apocalypsis  ex  codlco  unciali 
Vaticano  2066,  etc.  Edidit  Const.  Tischcndoif.  4to.  ])p.  20.  Lips.  18GD. 
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a  brief  examination  of  a  few  minutes,  or  at  most  of  a  few 
hours.  Much  had  to  be  inferred  from  tlie  silence  of  collators ; 
and  in  many  cases  it  still  remained  uncertain,  whether  a  read¬ 
ing,  noted  as  a  variation  from  the  received  text,  was  by  the 
first  hand,  or  by  that  of  a  subsequent  and  even  very  modern 
corrector.  Of  more  minute,  and  yet,  for  purposes  of  criti¬ 
cism,  most  essential  characteristics  of  the  manuscript,  very 
little  was  known. 

In  18G6,  early  in  February,  Prof.  Tischendorf  repaired  to 
Rome,  with  letters  from  men  of  distinction  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  permission  from  Pius  IX.  to 
publish,  at  his  own  expense,  the  text  of  the  new  Testament. 
This  was  refused  ;  the  Pontiff  now  reserving  to  himself  the 
honor  of  giving  the  long  withheld  treasure  to  the  Christian 
world.  With  much  difficulty,  by  the  promise  of  assistance 
in  the  task  of  the  Roman  editors,  and  of  the  use  of  the  types 
cast  for  the  so-called  facsimile  of  the  Sinaitic  text,  he 
obtained  access  to  the  MS.  for  a  few  hours,  merely  to  verify 
disputed  readings ;  with  the  understanding  that  he  should 
make  no  such  use  of  it  as  would  lessen  the  value  of  the 
Pontiff’s  projected  publication.  Though  his  time  was  very 
limited,  lie  determined  to  examine,  ad  Uteram,  the  whole 
text  of  the  New  Testament.  For  this  task  he  had  special 
facilities  ;  having  with  him  Mai’s  second  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  where  were  already  noted  all  passages  about  which 
there  was  still  any  doubt,  either  from  discrepancies  in  pre¬ 
vious  collations,  or  from  disagreement  with  the  Codex  Sina- 
iticus.  Moreover,  his  long  and  varied  experience  in  decipher¬ 
ing  ancient  MSS.,  and  a  quick  eye,  trained  to  detect  the 
most  minute  peculiarities  of  the  written  page,  specially  fitted 
him  for  such  an  undertaking. 

“  But  while  I  was  comparing  the  written  with  the  edited 
text,”  he  says,i  “I  could  not  refrain  from  transcribing  many 
whole  })ages.”  This  was  reported  by  a  spy  upon  his  actions 

^  Prolcironiena  in  Novum  Testamentum  Vaticaniira,  p.  viii. 

“  In  his  Appendix  Codicum  Celebcrrimorum,  Sinai tici,  Vaticani,  Alexandrini, 
1 867,  he  says  this  man  was  a  Prussian,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
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and  before  he  had  quite  gone  over  the  first  three  Gospels,  the 
further  use  of  the  MS.  was  denied  him,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  wanted  by  those  to  whom  the  Pontiff  had  committed 
tlie  preparation  of  his  own  work. 

He  had  labored  three  hours  a  day  (the  time  allowed  for 
daily  access  to  the  library)  during  eight  days,  when  he  was 
.thus  interrupted.  By  the  promise  of  still  further  aid  to  the 
Homan  editors  in  their  work,^  he  obtained  the  use  of  the 
MS.  eighteen  hours  longer,  Cardinal  Vercellone  being  present 
to  see  that  he  transcribed  nothing  more,  while  comparing  the 
text  of  the  MS.  with  the  edited  copy.  Forty-two  hours  in 
all  were  spent  by  him  in  examining  the  MS. ;  namely,  three 
hours  a  day  between  the  twenty-eighth  of  February  and  the 
twelfth  of  March,  and  between  the  tw'entieth  and  twenty-sixth 
of  March.  During  this  time  he  compared  all  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  now  remaining  of  the  ancient  manu¬ 
script,  marking  in  the  edited  copy  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  page  in  the  MS.,  and  transcribed  twenty  entire  pages.^ 
His  method  of  transcribing  was  to  note,  in  the  edited  copy, 
the  first  and  the  last  letter  of  each  w'ord,  carefully  indicating 
also  the  form  of  the  letter  at  the  close  of  each  line.  In  the 
latter  portion  of  the  New  Testament  he  was  not  able,  for  want 
of  time,  to  mark  as  carefully  as  he  had  intended  the  unusual 
spaces  between  w’ords,  as  well  as  the  points  and  other  signs 
used  in  the  MS. 

In  18G7  he  published  the  result  of  this  collation,  giving 
the  entire  text  of  the  ancient  MS.  of  the  New  Testament  in 

(Borussus  natione,  societati  Jesu  addictus).  There  he  stands,  in  his  nameless 
insignificance.  But  how  great  a  work  a  little  man  may  hinder. 

1  This  aid  was  so  highly  valued,  that  Cardinal  Vercellone,  the  chief  editor, 
said  to  him  at  parting :  “  If  anything  is  done,  we  owe  it  to  you”  {si  quid  Jit, 
tibi  delteinus ;  App.  p.  ix,  1.  14);  referring  also,  quite  probably,  to  the  impulse 
given  by  Tischendorf’s  proposal  to  edit  the  MS.  Vercellone  had  some  years 
before  (Preface  to  Mai’s  2d  cd.  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  iv,  last  lines  of  the 
foot-note)  expressed  his  earnest  desire  that  the  text  of  the  MS.  might  be  faith¬ 
fully  edited.  He  had  also,  by  letter,  encouraged  Tischendorf  to  apply  for 
permission  to  perform  this  service. 

2  Nineteen  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  and  one  of  the  Old  Testament,  from 
the  book  of  Job. 
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common  Greek  type.  Nineteen  pages,  from  different  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  are  printed  in  perpendieular  columns, 
three  on  a  page,  as  in  the  MS.,  each  column  containing  the 
same  number  of  lines,  and  each  line  the  same  number  of 
words  and  parts  of  words,  as  in  the  MS.,  thus  representing 
the  verbal  text  and  its  arrangement  on  the  page.  The  other 
pages  also  contain  the  same  matter  as  the  corresponding 
pages  in  the  MS.,  each  of  the  three  columns  being  printed  by 
itself  in  lines  that  cross  the  page,  the  division  of  the  columns 
being  made  horizontally,  instead  of  vertically  as  in  the  MS. 
The  ancient  divisions  of  the  text  arc  everywhere  indicated 
by  corresponding  spaces,  and  marginal  enumeration.  In  the 
lower  margin  are  the  corrections,  by  the  first,  second,  and 
third  hands. 

To  the  printed  text  is  prefixed  a  valuable  critical  Com¬ 
mentary  of  fifty  pages.  A  careful  inspection  of  only  a  few 
pages  suffices  to  show  how  great  a  service  is  here  rendered 
to  textual  criticism.  Taking  a  few  at  random,  twenty-six 
errors  of  previous  collations  have  been  counted  on  one  page, 
thirty-nine  on  another,  forty-eight  on  another,  fifty-one  on 
another,  and  a  similar  range  in  others.  Some  are  mere 
variations  in  orthography  ;  but  many  materially  affect  the 
sense,  and  still  others  the  palaeographic  character,  and  the 
critical  value  of  the  text  itself. 

In  March  1868,  a  programme  was  issued  at  Rome,  announc¬ 
ing  the  second  of  the  works  referred  to  in  this  Article,  as  in 
course  of  preparation,  with  two  accompanying  specimen- 
pages  of  the  text.  According  to  the  conditions  of  this  pro¬ 
gramme,  the  work  will  be  completed  in  six  volumes  ;  five 
volumes  exhibiting  the  entire  text  of  the  MS.,  and  a  sixth 
containing  critical  notes,  plates,  and  apparatus.  Cardinal 
Vercellonc  and  Joseph  Cozza  are  the  responsible  editors. 

It  is  stated  in  the  programme,  that  this  edition  of  the 
Codex  will  exhibit  its  very  appearance  and  form  {ipsissimam 
ejus  speciem  formamque)^  with  new  types  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  manuscript.  This  statement  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  as  the  subjoined  specimen-pages  were  printed  with 
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types  made  in  imitation  of  the  characters  of  the  Sinaitic 
MS.,  larger  and  heavier  than  those  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus, 
and  consequently  making  a  much  larger  page ;  since  each 
page  must  conform  to  that  of  the  MS.  in  the  number  of 
columns,  of  lines  in  each  column,  and  of  words  or  parts  of 
words  in  each  line.  It  does  not,  therefore,  truly  exhibit  the 
speciem  formamque  of  the  Codex,  as  any  one  familiar  with 
its  appearance  in  actual  facsimile  may  see  at  a  glance.  In 
view,  moreover,  of  the  signal  failures  in  the  past  to  meet  the 
just  demands  of  critical  scholarship,  it  would  have  been  more 
modest,  as  well  as  more  discreet,  if  the  allusion  to  “  morose 
critics  ”  {quae  morosioribus  critics  satisfacere  posset)  had 
been  omitted. 

The  plan  of  the  editors  is  well  expressed  in  the  following 
words :  Scripturam,  quae  ab  ipso  priori  codicis  auctore  ortum 
habuit,  totidem  ac  simillimis  literarum  ductibus  ita  perpetuo 
exhiberc  nituntur,  ut  quoties  aliquid  ab  antiquis  corrcctori- 
bus  cmendatum  apj)arct  aut  suppletum  vel  interpositum,  id 
ipsum  eadem  omnino  l  ationc,  qua  in  ipso  manuscripto  pros- 
tat,  representent  atque  proponant;  exceptis  locis  non  paucis, 
in  quibus  lectio  a  posteriori  maiiu  inducta  typis  exhiberi  non 
poterat,  quin  prioris  amanuensis  scriptura  pene  occultarctur 

aut  certe  implexione  perturbarctur . Si  quid  ab  altera 

vel  tertia  maim  ita  castigatum  erat  in  codice,  ut  sine  aliquo 
impedimento  vel  coiifusione  per  typos  reddi  nequiret,  id 
necessario  moneiidum  denique  atque  declarandum  esse  ceii- 
sucrunt  in  apparatu  critico,  cui  postremuin  volumen  res- 
ervatum  est. 

As  a  general  statement  of  the  objects  to  be  attained,  nothing 
could  be  better  conceived  or  expressed.  The  difficulties  lie 
in  the  details  of  the  plan,  and  in  their  execution,  requiring 
a  degree  of  knowledge  and  skill  acquired  only  by  long  famil¬ 
iarity  with  ancient  documents,  and  with  all  the  details  of 
textual  criticism. 

The  volume  is  issued  without  preface  or  notes,  or  explana¬ 
tion  of  any  kind.  It  contains  the  entire  text  of  the  ancient 
MS.  of  the  New  Testament,  on  two  hundred  and  eighty-four 
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pages,  three  columns  on  a  page,  as  in  the  MS.  The  correc¬ 
tions,  by  tlie  first,  second,  and  third  hands,  are  not  noted  in 
the  margin,  as  was  done  in  Tischendorfs  edition.  This  is  a 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  reader,  who  is  not  aware  of  any 
correction  of  a  passage  till  he  has  consulted  another  volume. 
A  part  of  the  missing  jiortion  at  the  end,  namely,  Hebrews 
from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  ninth  chapter, 
and  the  Apocalypse,  is  quite  needlessly  supplied  in  modern 
characters,  as  in  the  Codex. ^ 

The  third  of  tlie  publications  referred  to  in  this  Article 
was  announced  by  Tisclienderf  in  September  1868,  as  about 
to  be  issued  near  the  end  of  the  following  month.  It 
appeared  early  in  the  present  year,  the  prolegomena  being 
dated  December  1868.  It  contains  the  text  of  an  important 
uncial  manuscript  of  the  Apocalypse,  of  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century,  belonging  to  the  Vatican  library  (Cod.  Bas.,  for¬ 
merly  lO.j,  now  2066).  Tischendorf  published  its  text  in 
the  Monumenta  Sacra  in  1846,  and  now  republishes  it  after 
a  more  careful  collation  made  in  1866.  In  this  corrected 
edition  it  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  still  compai'a- 
tively  meager  apparatus  for  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse.^ 

Prefixed  to  the  printed  text  of  this  MS.  is  a  catalogue  of 
the  numerous  errors  in  Cardinal  Mai’s  edition  of  it.  This 

1  The  ancient  writing  now  ends  with  the  letters  Kada  of  the  word  KaOapiei,  in 
the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  E])ist!c  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
leaves  now  lost  contained  the  rest  of  Hebrews,  first  and  second  Timothy,  Titus, 
Philemon,  and  the  Apocalypse.  These  are  supplied  in  the  Codex  by  a  MS.  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

^lu  the  Monumenta  SaeraIuediia,Vol.v.,  1865, Tischendorf  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  a  i)alimpsest  MS.,  in  which  he  discovered,  under  a  writing  of  al)out 
the  thirteenth  century,  an  ancient  uncial  text  of  a  large  portion  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  was  in  1862,  the  MS.  having  just  been  brought  from  the 
Last.  There  was  no  suspicion  of  the  treasure  eoneealed  in  it,  till  Tischendorf 
detected  a  few  traces  of  the  ancient  writing,  and  restored  the  rest  by  a  chemical 
process ;  the  owner  exclaiming,  as  he  saw  the  ancient  characters  reappear,  Ecce 
Luzurnse  sepulchro  redux!  Of  this  MS.,  which  he  calls  the  “Porphyrian  Palim¬ 
psest,”  from  the  name  of  its  owner,  he  published  in  that  volume  the  text  of 
Paul’s  E])istles  and  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  reserving  for  another  volume  the 
Apocaly])se  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Vol.  vi.  of  the  Alonumenta  Sacra  inedita 
is  now  published,  containing  this  venerable  copy  of  the  ancient  text  of  the 
A|x>ealypse,  and  the  Acts  of  tiie  Apostles,  so  strangely  brought  to  light. 
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is  followed  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  Roman  edition 
of  the  Vatican  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
correction  of  some  oversights  and  typographical  errors  in 
his  own  edition  of  it.  His  criticisms  of  the  Roman  edition 


may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  The  mechanical  execution.  This,  as  he  frankly  admits, 
is  in  general  excellent.  He  justly  objects  to  the  size  of  the 
types  (already  spoken  of,)  as  not  truly  representing  the 
smaller  and  more  neatly  formed  characters  of  the  Vatican 
MS.,  or  the  size  and  general  appearance  of  its  page.  But  in 
regard  to  their  shape,  he  admits  that  there  is  no  form  in  the 
Vatican  MS.,  at  least  in  the  New  Testament,  which  has  not 
its  corresponding  one  in  the  Sinaitic.^  He  objects  also  to 
the  occasional  irregular  spacing  of  letters,  especially  in  such 
connections  as  AT,  AT,  AT,  as  on  p.  110, 1,  3  ;  ^  p.  122, 1, 15, 
and  many  others.  But  since  there  is  no  such  coherence  in 
the  manuscript  characters  as  is  represented  by  types,  it  is 
only  the  irregular  spacing  in  these  instances  that  oflfends. 
Some  letters,  as  the  character  for  Alpha,  arc  often  badly 
printed,  those  in  red  ink  almost  uniformly  so.  The  char¬ 
acters  for  T,  K,  V,  0,  i/r,  arc  in  many  instances  imperfectly 
represented,  from  injury  to  the  types ;  and  the  horizontal 
stroke  for  final  v  (to-,  etc.),  at  the  end  of  a  line,  is  often  too 
faint,  and  is  sometimes  wholly  wanting.^  For  examples  of 
the  latter  and  more  important  defect,  he  refers  to  p.  54,  2, 17  ; 


p.  50, 1, 39  ;  p.  02,  3,  24 ;  p.  90, 2, 10 ;  p.  150, 2, 18  ;  p.  155, 


2,  34 ;  p.  102,  2,  13.  In  the  copy  before  us,  the  horizontal 


stroke  in  the  first  example  referred  to  is  barely  discernible. 


and  would  escape  the  notice  of  an  un practiced  eye,  unless 


1  Tischendorf  expresses  his  belief  (Prole"Oin.  Nov.  Test.  Vat.  pp.  xxi-xxiii) 
that  the  writer  of  the  New  Testament  part  of  the  Vatican  MS.  was  one  of  the 
scribes  employed  on  a  part  of  the  Sinaitie ;  a  fact,  if  it  be  one,  of  no  small 
interest  in  textual  criticism. 

2  The  page,  column,  and  line  of  the  Roman  edition  are  given  in  this  Article. 
Tischendorf,  in  his  references,  usually  gives  only  the  page  and  line  of  his  own 
edition. 

8  It  is  but  just  to  say,  that,  in  these  respects,  Tischendorf’s  own  specimen  of 
twenty  pages,  in  his  Appendix  Codicum  Ccleberrimorum,  Sinai tici,  Vaticani, 
Alexandria!,  1867,  is  much  superior  to  the  Homan  copy. 
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attention  were  particularly  directed  to  it.  In  the  second  it 
is  partially  expressed ;  in  the  third  a  small  trace  of  it  is 
discernible  on  close  inspection  ;  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  it  is 
clearly  though  rather  faintly  expressed ;  in  the  sixth  there 
is  no  trace  of  it,  even  under  a  powerful  lens  ;  in  the  seventh 
it  is  clearly  discernible,  though  but  partially  expressed.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  ground  here  for  Tischendorf ’s 
criticism,  sharpened  though  it  may  be  by  the  competition  of 
a  rival  publication.  In  a  professedly  scientific  representation 
of  the  text  of  an  ancient  manuscript,  such  blemishes  are  not 
of  small  account. 

Under  this  liead  may  be  included  typographical  errors ; 
first,  in  single  letters  corrected  by  hand.  On  p.  203,  2,  30, 
in  the  abbreviation  XT  (for  'xpto'rov),  the  letter  X  is  sub¬ 
stituted  by  hand  for  some  other  letter  erased,  and  the  erasure 
is  very  plainly  seen  in  the  copy  before  us.  On  p.  250,  3,  41, 
where  HMIH  printed  by  mistake  for  HMIN 

(rjf^iVi)  the  horizontal  line  in  the  final  H  is  erased,  and  an 
oblique  line  somewhat  awkwardly  substituted  to  make  N. 
On  p.  225, 1,  24,  in  the  word  ONEIAIZONTSIN,  the  letter 
Z  is  quite  unskilfully  substituted  for  J  erased.  Nine  other 
similar  examples  arc  given  ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  after 
Tischendorf’s  careful  search,  that  there  arc  no  more. 
Secondly,  typographical  errors  remaining  uncorrected.  The 
letter  0,  he  says,  has  wholly  fallen  out  in  the  word  LxOva^ 
on  p.  52,  3,  2,  and  in  TropeveadaL  on  p.  127,  1,  18.  In  the 
copy  before  us  there  is  an  irregular  fragment  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  broken  letter  in  the  former  case  ;  and  in  the 
lattei',  only  the  cross  line  of  the  0  is  defective,  being  nearly 
effaced.  Such  accidents  cannot  easily  be  guarded  against 
in  printing  so  large  a  work.  Other  examples  are  :  on  p.  15, 
3,  28,  HAATEIAIX,  for  nAATEIAI^! ;  on  p.  34,  3,  39, 
META  for  META  ;  on  p.  228,  3,  31,  JTNAMEI  for 
ATNAMEI ;  all  occasioned  by  the  near  resemblance  of 
A  to  A.  Such  oversights  cannot  be  excused  in  such  a  work. 
But  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  we  have  them  all. 

Unskilfulness  in  imitating  corrections,  is  another  objection 
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that  falls  under  this  head.  Tischcndorf’s  representation  of 
this  blemish,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  slightly  exaggerated  in 
some  of  his  examples,  though  the  fault  is  sufficiently  apparent 
in  all  of  them.  The  most  objectionable  one  occurs  on 
p.  40,  1,  26  ;  where  the  original  writing  is  FOMENHX,  and 
between  FO  the  letters  en  have  been  inserted  in  very  small 
characters,  making  the  correct  form  j€vofjb€vi]<i.  In  the  copy, 
a  wide  space  is  left  between  F  and  O  for  the  insertion  of 
those  letters,  as  though  the  original  scribe  anticipated  the 
correction  of  his  own  oversight,  and  left  a  convenient  space 
for  it. 

2.  Inaccuracy  in  representing  the  unusual  spaces  that  oc¬ 
casionally  occur  in  the  IMS.  Tischendorf  acknowledges  that 
he  could  not  himself  indicate  them  in  his  own  edition  of 
twenty  pages  {^Appendix  codicum  celeherrimorum,  etc.),  except 
ill  cases  of  special  importance,  on  account  of  the  haste  with 
which  he  was  compelled  to  execute  his  task.  But  the  Roman 
editors  have  no  sucli  excuse ;  and  he  avers,  that  they  have 
made  these  spaces  very  arbitrarily,  misrepresenting  the  MS. 
much  oftener  than  they  represent  it.  Only  one  example  is 
given,  from  p.  36,  1,  12  (Matt.  xxv.  11),  where  there  is  an 
unusual  space  in  the  MS.  after  the  word  ep^ovraiy  but  none 
is  indicated  in  the  Roman  copy. 

3.  Want  of  proper  discrimination  in  regard  to  punetuation, 
diacritic  points  over  i  and  v,  and  the  use  of  the  apostrophe. 
The  copy,  he  says,  is  entitled  to  little  confidence  in  its  rep¬ 
resentation  of  these  things,  which  require  a  most  practised 
eye,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  palaeography,  to  detect 
them,  and  to  distinguish  additions  made  many  ages  after  the 
first  writing.  He  himself,  as  far  as  his  very  limited  time 
would  permit,  gave  special  attention  to  the  most  ancient 
punctuation  of  the  MS.,  and  noted  much  that  does  not 
appear  in  the  Roman  copy.  Of  this  neglect  he  quotes  many 
instances ;  and  adds  others  in  which  the  Roman  copy  gives 
what  he  regards  as  clearly  the  punctuation  of  a  third  very 
modern  hand,  concluding  with  the  words :  “  As,  therefore, 
the  Roman  edition  often  omits  the  punctuation  of  the  first 
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hand,  so  it  often  adopts  one  against  his  authority.”  On  this 
delicate  point  there  can  be  no  question  that  Tischendorf  is 
the  more  competent  judge. 

Of  his  fairness  in  dealing  with  controverted  points,  even 
where  he  is  personally  concerned.  Prof.  Tischendorf  has 
given  so  many  proofs,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  lightly  ques¬ 
tioned.  But  in  one  instance  it  seems  difficult  to  acquit  him 
of  at  least  a  bias  in  his  own  favor  ;  and  unhappily  it  occurs , 
in  a  question  between  him  and  a  man  so  eminently  fair  as 
Cardinal  Vercellone.  In  his  own  edition,  p.  124,  line  28 
(not  line  8,  as  he  says  by  mistake,  in  referring  to  it)  Tiscli- 
endorf  gave  fiera  aXkrfkayv  as  the  reading  of  the  MS., 
following  Mai’s  editions  and  Mico’s  collation  for  Bentley. 
Soon  after  its  publication,  and  before  the  Roman  edition 
appeared.  Cardinal  Vercellone  informed  him  by  letter,  that 
he  had  found  the  reading  of  the  MS.  to  be  ^ler  aXkrjXcov ; 
and  this  is  given  in  the  Roman  copy.  In  the  same  letter, 
however,  the  Cardinal  said  that  on  p.  143,  3,  6,  the  reading 
of  the  MS.  is  a7reKpi0r)<i,  and  not  a7r€Kpt0i]  as  in  Tischendorf’s 
edition ;  and  yet  the  Roman  edition,  afterward  published, 
has  a7r€Kpi0r]^  without  the  final  9.  There  is  space  for  it, 
however,  and  the  type  may  have  dropped  out.  Under  these 
circumstances,  one  can  hardly  think  Tischendorf  justified  in 
expressing  his  hesitation  as  to  the  Cardinal’s  accuracy  in  the 
one  case,  on  the  ground  of  an  imputed  error  in  the  other. ^ 

To  a  similar  accident  may  be  attributed  the  defect  on 
p.  160,  3,  8  (Appendix,  p.  xi,  last  line  of  the  text),  where 
instead  of  EHE^NH^,  the  reading  of  the  MS  by  the  first 

AT 

hand,  the  Roman  copy  has  Ea  with  a  space  between 

E  and  and  over  this  vacant  space  is  the  reading  of  the 
third  hand,  ai  in  small  characters.  On  this  Tischendorf  says, 
Quod  si  consulto  fecerimt,  error  est ;  with  questionable  fair¬ 
ness,  for  there  is  sufficient  space  in  the  line  for  the  E  of  the 
first  hand,  which  may  have  fallen  out.^ 

^  Quid  rei  sit  124,  8,  [28],  non  satis  scio,  is  his  language;  and  he  refers  to 
the  facts  stated  in  the  text,  as  the  ground  of  his  hesitation. 

*  To  the  common  reader,  many  of  the  points  noticed  in  this  Article  may 
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4.  Admission  of  a  correction,  in  place  of  the  first  writing 
of  the  MS.  On  p.  54, 1, 16,  (Mark  vii.  23)  the  first  writing  is 
KOINON.  A  corrector  has  erased  in  tlie  final  N  the  second 
perpendicular  line  and  the  oblique  connecting  line,  leaving 
the  first  perpendicular  line,  so  as  to  make  the  correct  reading, 
KOINOI.  This  corrected  reading  the  Roman  editors  have 
given  instead  of  the  original  one  ;  and  have  been  still  further 
unfaithful  to  the  MS.  by  neglecting  to  indicate  in  their 
printed  copy  the  space  left  in  the  MS.  by  the  erasure  of  a 
part  of  the  letter  N.  On  p.  244,  3,  37,  (2  Cor.  ii.  17)  they 

N 

give  EIAIKPINEIAS,  with  n  over  the  space  between  N 
and  El.  But  the  MS.  has,  by  the  first  hand  eCkiKpeyeia^.,  by 
the  second  eikiKpiveiai?.,  and  by  the  third  ei\iKpivv€ia<;.  On 
p.  145, 1,  31  (John  xix.  31),  they  give  EKEINOT,  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  third  hand,  instead  of  the  original  EKEINH. 
Here,  and  in  other  cases  referred  to  by  Tiscliendorf,  they 
have  acted  the  part  of  critical  editors  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  instead  of  simply  editing  the  text  of  their  MS. 
In  this  they  have  not  only  mistaken  their  proper  function, 
but  have  failed  to  redeem  their  own  pledge,  to  give  us 
scripturam  quae  ab  ipso  priori  codicis  auctore  ortum  hahuit., 
admitting  subsequent  corrections  only  when  they  would  not 
conceal  or  obscure  the  original  writing.  Their  judgment 
as  to  the  true  reading,  whether  correct  or  not,  is  not  what 
is  wanted,  but  the  material  furnished  by  their  MS.  to  aid  in 
forming  a  critical  judgment.  The  errors  of  a  scribe  are 
often  important  elements  of  criticism;  and  inherited  defects, 
even  manifest  blunders,  if  at  all  characteristic,  are  invaluable 
as  means  of  tracing  family  relationships  among  MSS. 

5.  Occasional  failure  to  distinguish  the  hand-writing  of 
different  scribes.  It  was  in  this  most  delicate  and  difficult 
part  of  their  task  that  Tischendorf’s  skill  in  palaeography 
was  of  greatest  service  to  the  Roman  editors  ;  and  he  frankly 

appear  to  be  of  trifling  interest.  But  he  is  not  aware  of  their  diplomatic  value, 
and  that  much  often  depends  on  them  in  estimating  the  critical  worth  of  an 
ancient  document.  Hence  the  want  of  strict  exactness  in  such  things  is  a  fatal 
defect,  in  a  professed  copy. 
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ackuowledgcs  that  llicy  profited  by  it.  Of  this  he  gives  two 
very  interesting  illustrations  on  p.  xiii  of  the  Appendix. 
But  in  some  cases  they  betray  their  unskilfulness,  by  failing 
to  distinguish  tlic  different  hands  employed  on  the  MS. 
Among  mUny  other  instances,  Tischendorf  refers  to  p.  18G, 
•9, 14  (Acts  XXV.  24),  where  instead  of  uutov  (the  reading  of 
the  first  hand)  they  give  avrov  ^t]v  ;  a  correction  which 
Tischendorf  thinks  can  hardly  have  proceeded  from  the  first 
scribe.^  But  by  retaining  the  minute  o  with  which  the  first 
scribe  ended  the  line,  and  adding  nzhn  in  smaller  characters 
extending  beyond  the  line,  as  in  the  MS.,  they  seem  to  have 
sufiicicntly  marked  them  as  an  addition,  and  in  this  instance 
the  criticism  appears  not  to  be  well  grounded. 

G.  Failure  to  indicate  clearly  the  reading  intended  by  the 
corrector.  On  p.  91,  1,  2T  (Luke  x.  34),  the  copy  gives  as 

En 

the  reading  of  the  MS.,  KAIEMEMEAH0H,  with  the  cor¬ 
rection,  En,  in  small  characters  over  the  space  between 
I  and  E.  The  corrector,”  says  Tischendorf,  “  when  he 
wrote  CTT,  signified  that  fie  in  the  second  place  was  to  be 
omitted ;  but  as  edited,  it  is  a  monstrous  reading.”  How 
the  omission  was  signified,  and  in  what  the  Roman  editors 
have  failed,  he  does  not  say  ;  and  he  makes  no  allusion  to 
it  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  own  edition.  On  p.  188,  3,  35 

T  A 

(Acts  xxvii.  14),  the  Roman  copy  has  ETPAKTAflN,  with 
T  over  A,  and  a  over  the  space  between  K  and  T.  On  this 
Tischendorf  says :  “  But  for  evpaKvXwv  the  third  hand  sub¬ 
stituted  evpvKXvScov”  ;  the  A  having  also  been  changed  to  A 
by  the  third  hand,  as  Tischendorf  long  ago  asserted,  against 
'  Mai,  in  both  of  his  editions,  and  Vercellone  in  Prolegom.  vi. 
to  Mai's  second  edition,  and  as  Vercellone  himself  admitted 
when  examining  the  passage  with  him  in  180G.  So  far, 
Tischendorf  has  gained  his  point.  It  is  not  quite  fair,  how¬ 
ever,  to  censure  the  Roman  copy  as  faulty  in  this  instance, 
since  it  could  not  fully  exhibit  the  text  of  the  corrector, 

^  Pro  avTo-  B2  (vix  enim  ipse*)  reposuit  aurov  (rjy  (Nov.  Test.  Vat.  p.  186, 
margin). 
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without  at  the  same  time  obliterating  that  of  the  first  scribe. 
The  editors  did  what  was  possible  in  the  printed  text,  and 
the  rest  must  be  told  in  explanatory  notes. 

7.  Omission  of  breathings  and  accents  in  connection  with 
readings  of  the  third  hand.  For  example,  on  p.  230,  2,  6 
(1  Cor.  iv.  G),  over  the  space  between  the  first  and  second 
letters  of  AIIOAAflN  the  third  hand  has  written  no,  so  as 
to  road  uiro  ttcXKwv,  with  the  breathing  and  accent,  which 
the  copy  omits. 

8.  The  subscriptions  to  Paul’s  Epistles  in  the  copy  are 
inferior  to  the  corresponding  characters  in  the  MS.,  though 
the  latter  fall  far  short  of  the  elegance  of  the  more  ancient 
writing. 

Tischendorf  concludes  this  searching  examination  with 
the  just  concession,  that  “  the  thanks  of  theologians  are  due 
to  Pius  IX.,  the  distinguished  patron  of  the  work,  and  to  the 
learned  editors  for  their  care  and  labor.”  The  reader  will 
doubtless  add,  that  they  are  due  to  Tischendorf  himself,  for 
his  generally  fair  and  very  instructive  criticisms.  No  other 
man  of  the  age  is  as  competent  to  review  such  a  work ;  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  has  few  faults  that  have  escaped  his 
quick  and  practised  eye,  and  his  thorough  mastery  of  the 
wdiole  subject.  That  the  Roman  editors  have  intended  to 
be  faithful  to  their  great  trust,  and  have  executed  their 
difficult  and  responsible  task  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  can 
not  now  be  doubted.  They  have  intentionally  perverted 
nothing ;  they  have  aimed  to  conceal  nothing ;  and  they  have 
given  us,  substantially,  the  text  of  their  long  and  justly 
famed  manuscript,  which  must  still  be  regarded,  notwith¬ 
standing  Tischendorf’s  natural  partiality  for  his  own  dis¬ 
covery,  as  the  highest  single  authority  for  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Roman  edition,  Tischendorf  corrects  a 
considerable  number  of  typographical  errors,  and  some  over¬ 
sights,  in  his  own  ;  acknowledging  his  indebtedness  to  it  for 
six  important  readings,  which  had  escaped  his  attention  and 
that  of  all  previous  collators,  and  are  due  to  the  diligence 
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of  the  Roman  editors.  With  these  corrections,  Tischendorf ’s 
edition  is  the  most  reliable  representation  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  In  this  we  now 
have  the  true  text  of  the  manuscript,  so  far  as  we  can  trust 
tiic  most  careful  transcription  by  ditferent  and  competent 
hands,  and  so  far  as  it  can  be  exhibited  by  types,  supple¬ 
mented  by  description  of  what  types  cannot  express. 

For  this  we  may  well  be  thankful.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
Modern  science  and  art  furnish  means  for  copying  ancient 
documents  with  unerring  precision,  even  to  the  minutest 
stroke  of  the  pen.  The  age  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
less  perfect  and  reliable  representations  of  those  ancient 
texts,  on  which  we  rest  the  truth  and  certainty  of  our  inspired 
writings.  The  time  will  come  when  these  ancient  texts  will 
have  perished  with  the  mouldering  material  on  which  they 
are  written,  leaving  behind  disputed  copies  without  the 
means  of  verification.  In  tliis  country  we  have  a  special 
interest  in  the  subject.  Our  scholars  ought  not  to  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  those  of  other  lands  for  the  materials  of  textual 
criticism.  We  shall  probably  never  have  original  ancient 
manuscripts.  But  we  can  have  copies,  as  valuable  for  crit¬ 
icism,  in  most  respects,  as  the  original  documents ;  in  some 
respects  more  valuable,  as  being  more  convenient  of  access, 
and  capable  of  indefinite  multiplication. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Roman  edition,  containing  the 
text  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  announced,  and  may  soon  be 
expected  here. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

A.  GERMAN  WORKS. 

Essays  on  Various  Questions  Relating  to  the  Gospels.*  — 
These  contributions  to  the  tbrmation  of  a  right  estimate  of  the  Gospels  and 
the  gospel  history  are  intended  to  supplement  the  learned  author’s  “Chron¬ 
ological  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.”  There  are  twelve  of  them,  and 
they  are  entitled :  necessity  of  investigating  the  historical  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  life  of  Jesus — data  from  the  life  of  the  Baptist ;  the  taxing 
at  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  its  connection  with  Jewish  History  and  Roman- 
Jewish  modes  of  taxation;  Jesus  and  the  tax-gatherers;  the  journey  of 
Christ  in  Luke  ix.  51  sq.  and  the  parallel  accounts;  the  genealogies  and 
j\iark ;  the  birthday  of  Jesus  and  the  visit  of  the  Magi ;  fundamental  chron¬ 
ological  facts  of  Christ’s  life  according  to  the  four  Gospels ;  chronological 
and  historical  data  bearing  on  the  mission  of  the  Baptist ;  the  day  of  the 
death  of  Jesus,  and  its  importance  relatively  to  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels ; 
agreement  of  Luke  xxiv.  44  sq.  and  Acts  i.  1  sq. ;  the  form  of  the  Jewish 
year  at  the  time  of  Christ;  on  the  time  of  the  rule  of  Festus.  The  whole 
closes  with  a  chronological  table  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and  an  index.  The 
points  touched  upon  are  of  considerable  importance,  and  the  treatment 
seems  to  be  both  thorough  and  judlcous.  As  Dr.  Wieseler  shows  in  several 
instances,  the  so-called  critico-historical  school  indulges  to  an  astonishing 
extent  in  unwarrantable  assumptions  relating  to  the  chronology  and 
geography  of  the  gospel  history;  such  questions  as  the  above  ought  therefore 
to  be  carefully  studied. 

The  Date  of  the  Birth  of  Christ."  —  Professor  Zumpt,  nephew, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  of  the  celebrated  Latin  Grammar  Zumpt,  iias  here 
published  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  contributions  to  the  clironology  of 
our  Lord’s  life  that  has  been  for  a  long  time  seen.  Tlie  occasion  of  his 
turning  his  attention  to  this  subject  —  he  is  a  jihilologian,  and  one  of  the 
principal  teachers  in  one  of  the  Berlin  gymnasiums  —  was  his  discovering, 
some  fourteen  years  ago,  while  prosecuting  enquiries  relatively  to  the 
governors  of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  that  Quirinius  (Cyrenius,  as 
Luke  designates  him)  had  twice  held  the  position  which  he  is  commonly 
assumed  to  have  held  only  once.  This  discovery  suggested  a  solution  of 

*  Beitragc  zur  Evangelien  frage.  Von  Dr.  K.  Wieseler.  London :  Asher  and 
Co.,  Triibncr  and  Co.  1869. 

13as  Geburtsjahr  Christi.  Geschichtlich-chronologische  Untcrsuchungcn. 
Von  A.  W.  Zumpt.  Leipzig:  Teubner;  London:  Asher  and  Co.,  Triibner  and 
Co.  1869. 
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the  difficulty  found  in  reconciling  Luke  with  other  independent  notices 
of  the  taxing.  The  first  draft  of  the  results  arrived  at  was  laid  down  in  a 
volume  published  in  Berlin,  1854,  under  the  title  “  A.  \V.  Zuiuptii  Com- 
mentatioruin  epigraphicaruin  ad  antiquitates  Romanas  pertinentiuin 
volumen  alterum.”  The  results  of  a  new  investigation  into  the  entire 
subject  are  now  embodied  in  the  work  whose  title  is  given  above.  We 
have  only  space  to  quote  the  following  words  of  Prof.  Zumpt  which  touch 
on  the  main  point.  “  I  have  established  by  sure  testimony,  and  other 
reliable  evidence,  that  Augustus  did  issue  a  decree  that  all  the  world 

should  be  taxed,  anno  27  before  Christ . Though  no  direct  historical 

evidence  can  be  adduced  for  the  correctness  of  Luke’s  statement  that  a 
taxing  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Herod,  I  have  shown  it  to  be 
thoroughly  likely,  and  in  harmony  with  the  Roman  proceedure  towards 
other  vassal  nations ;  nay  more,  I  have  adduced,  another  nation  that  was 

taxed  according  to  its  native  customs.. . 1  have  shown  that  Quirinius 

was  governor  of  Syria,  first  from  anno  4  before  Christ  and  then  Irom  anno 
6  after  Christ ;  and  that  during  the  latter  period  a  taxing  of  the  property 

took  place . In  a  word,  all  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Luke  are 

either  confirmed  by  other  authorities,  or  are  clearly  in  harmony  with  the 
traditions  regarding  other  districts.”  We  recommend  the  work  to  the 
careful  attention  of  all  our  readers. 

Christian  Apologetics.* —  Our  defences  of  Christianity  are  as  yet  , 
by  no  means  so  up  to  the  mark  and  adapted  to  the  new  forms  of  attack 
as  they  ought  to  be.  AVe  have  repeatedly  listened  to  apologetic  sermons 
from  men  of  high  reputation,  which  were  almost  as  unsuited  to  modern 
difficulties  as  a  sermon  delivered  by  St.  Bernard  to  monks  would  be 
unsuited  to  an  audience  of  New  York  merchants.  We  by  no  means  intend 
to  assert  that  the  material  stored  up  in  the  defences  written  by  former 
writers  is  useless  ;  but  merely  that  it  must  be  applied  and  distributed  in 
a  dilferent  way,  and  be  supplemented  by  new  elements.  The  beams  and 
joists  and  planks  and  stones  and  bricks  of  the  old  edifices  need  not  be 
thrown  away;  but  they  will  have  to  be  brought  in  at  different  places, 
fastened  by  new  means  and  supplemented  by  new  material.  It  is  almost 
incredible  that  such  a  book  as  Paley’s  Evidences,  good  as  it  is  or  was, 
fciiould  still  be  used  as  a  text-book  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  fact.  In  order  to 
improvement  it  will  be  necessary  that  a  survey  should  be  taken  of  the 
entire  field ;  Ave  must  knoAv  what  is  t(j  be  defended,  Avhat  defence  is,  and 
so  forth.  As  a  valuable  contribution  in  this  direction  we  have  Professor 
Delitzsch’s  System  of  Christian  Apologetics ;  and  trust  it  may  find  atten¬ 
tive  and  imitative  readers.  Germany  has  latterly  produced  an  immense 
number  of  excellent  defences  of  the  various  points  of  our  Christian  taith. 

*  System  der  christlichen  Apologetik.  Von  Franz  Delitzsch.  Leipzig : 
Diirffling  and  Franke;  London:  Asher  and  Co.,  Triibner  and  Co.  1869. 
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Some  of  them  have  been  translated  into  English ;  but  no  book  resembling 
this  of  Delitzsch,  or  the  “  Christliche  Apologetik  ”  of  Sack  (a  most  sug¬ 
gestive  work)  has  hitherto  been  translated,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 

Zockler :  Die  Urgeschichte  der  Erde  und  des  Menschen.  Popular 
lectures  on  the  primitive  history  of  the  earth  and  man,  by  Prof  Zockler, 
the  able  and  learned  author  of  the  Theologia  Naturalis.  The  point  of 
view  is  orthodox.  The  lecturer  finds  reason  where  some  people  see  only 
unreason.  Various  literary  notices  inerease  materially  the  value  of  the 
little  work.  Price,  22^  sgr. 

Slrebel:  Die  Methodisten.  A  small  book,  by  a  Wiirtemberg  pastor,  in 
the  beginning  for,  towards  the  close  against,  the  Episcopal  Methodists  and 
their  mission  in  Germany.  He  says :  “  what  there  is  good  in  Methodism 
we  either  have  in  the  free  way  that  suits  our  circumstances,  or  at  all  events 
can  have  it.”  “  They  frequently  try  to  awaken  with  spiritual  brandy, 
and  only  wish  to  Anglicize  and  Americanize  us,  to  whom  the  Reformation 
restored  our  German  character  and  ways.” 

Boche :  Der  Preussische  legale  evangelische  Pfarrer.  A  work  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  Prussia,  and  on  the  duties  and 
rights  of  their  pastors  and  ecclesiastics  of  all  degrees.  Those  who  wish  to 
understand  Prussian  church  life  from  this  side  cannot  do  better  than 
consult  this  work.  It  has  a  good  index.  Price,  3|  Thalers. 

Droysen :  Aristophanes.  Though  this  book  is  in  no  ordinary  sense 
either  theological  or  philosophical,  the  temptation  to  notice  it  is  too  great 
to  be  resisted.  It  is  a  complete  translation  of  the  Greek  Comic  Poet  by 
the  celebrated  Prussian  Historian,  Droysen :  or  rather  it  is  Aristophanes 
in  German.  We  have  never  looked  into  a  translation  that  struck  us  as  so 
excellent  as  this,  apart  from  the  notes  and  introductions.  The  reading  of 
a  few  lines  alone  is  enough  to  convince  one  that  Droysen  is  a  master. 
No  theologian  who  understands  German  ought  to  neglect  an  opportunity 
of  studying  this  translation,  for  it  will  help  him  to  the  formation  of  a  right 
judgment  of  the  state  of  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes.  2  vols. 

The  following  four  books  and  pamphlets  represent  the  spirit  and 
tendencies  of  the  “  Protestanten-Vereln,”  though  they  are  not  all  pro¬ 
fessedly  its  productions : 

Lang :  Versuch  einer  christllchcn  Dogmatik.  Lang  is  a  Swiss  pastor 
and  editor  of  the  Zeltstimmen,  a  p^iodical  which  is  verbaly  the  voice  of 
the  age,  as  far  as  the  age  is  unbelieving  and  self-righteous.  This  is  a 
second  edition  of  his  attempt ;  a  queer  attempt  it  is  at  a  Christian  theology. 
Think  of  a  Christian  theology  which  speaks  of  sin  as  necessary ;  of  Christ 
as  not  sinless  and  a  mere  man,  who  attained  salvation  as  we  must  do,  by 
struggling  with  evil ;  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  a  fantastic  picture  and 
vision  of  the  disciples ;  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  as  a  phantasma ; 
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and  which  of  course  denies  the  authority  of  the  scriptures,  the  atonement, 
the  Trinity  and  in  fact  everything  that  people  have  supposed  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctively  Christian. 

Schicalb:  Der  alte  und  der  neue  Glaube  an  Chrlstus.  Dr.  Schwalb  is 
a  Bremer,  pastor  who  having  been  ordained,  and  being  paid  to  preach  the 
faith  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  thinks  he  is  not  only  honest,  but 
almost  a  benefactor  of  his  parishioners,  when  he  teaches  that  Christ  is  a 
mere  man,  wdio  died  as  a  martyr  for  the  truth,  and  that  he  did  not  ascend 
to  heaven,  seeing  that  (as  he  would-be-wittily  remarks)  “  since  Copernicus 
there  is  no  heaven  into  which  he  could  ascend.” 

Fernau  :  Das  Chrlstenthum  und  das  praktische  Leben.  The  writer  of 
this  book  thinks  the  first  men  had  no  religion,  because  they  were  too  much 
occupied  w'ith  getting  their  bread  to  have  time  for  luxuries.  Christ’s 
manner  of  speech  he  characterizes  as  nonsensical,  crazed,  ludicrous, 
fanatical.  The  account  of  the  temptation  is  more  like  empty  talk  without 
principle  or  morality,  than  anything  else.  This  is  entitled  Christianity 
and  practical  life  !  The  assailants  of  our  faith  are  becoming  again  low ; 
and  why  ?  Because  their  indifierence  is  souring  into  hatred. 

Hagen  ^  Dr.  E.  L.:  Vorlesungen  in  und  fur  den  Protestanten-Yerein. 
This  Avriter  tells  us  that  to  ascribe  the  Bible  to  God  is  sheer  blasphemy  ; 
that  all  sorts  of  vices,  as  for  example,  polygamy,  whoredom,  adultery,  lying, 
and  the  like,  ai'e  justified  in  the  scriptures.  lie  denies  original  sin, 
election,  justification  by  fiiith,  the  Trinity,  and  so  tbrth. 

Some  belong  to  the  Protestanten-Verein  who  do  not  go  so  far  in  their 
unbelief ;  and  who  cause  one  to  ask :  “  How  can  two  walk  together  unless 
they  be  agreed  ?  ” 

Kranich  feld:  Das  Buch  Daniel  erklart.  According  to  Dr.  Kranichfeld, 
the  Book  of  Danltd  has  Daniel  lor  its  subject,  and  Daniel  for  its  author. 
It  consists  of  two  parts :  chap,  ii.-vii.  and  chap,  viii.-xii.  Part  first  is 
descriptive  ;  part  second  contemplative  and  visionary.  Part  first  is  w'ritten 
in  Chaldee ;  part  second  in  Hebrew.  Each  Avas  AA-ritten  at  a  dlficrent 
time ;  but  both  by  the  same  author.  The  design  of  the  entire  book  Avas 
to  testily  for  the  God  of  Israel  against  the  oppressors  and  their  gods,  and 
to  seek  consolation  in  the  thought,  that  the  tribulations  of  the  righteous, 
which  increased  Avith  the  deepening  corruption  of  heatiiendom,  were 
intended  for  their  purification.  Though  somewhat  pretentious,  not 
without  value.  Price,  2  Thaler. 

Hupfeld :  Die  Psalmen.  A  second  edition  of  this  valuable,  critical  com¬ 
mentary,  on  the  Psalms,  edited  by  Dr.  Riehm,  of  Halle.  Two  volumes 
have  appeared  already,  and  a  third  is  to  come.  In  some  matters  the 
editor  is  more  conservative  than  the  original  writer,  and  makes  additions 
accordingly. 
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Bleek :  Der  Ilebraeerbrlef.  This  is  not  the  celebrated  author’s  classical 
and  exhaustive  coiniuentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  the  lectures 
he  delivered  thereon  at  the  University  of  Bonn  ;  a  summary  of  the  large 
work  adapted  to  the  wants  of  students.  We  need  say  nothing  in  the  way 
of  praise,  for  every  one  knows  how  eminent  Bleek  stood  as  an  exegete. 
Brice,  2|  Thaler. 

Fleitichmann  :  Die  grossen  Culturepochen  der  Menschheit.  A  kind  of 
philosophy  of  history  from  the  point  of  view  of  llothe’s  Tlieological 
Ethics.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  book  contains  very  much  suggestive 
thought.  One  thing  in  particular  has  pleased  us,  namely,  that  the  writer 
protests  strongly  against  every  form  of  State-Churchism,  and  believes,  at 
all  events  for  the  present,  in  separate  denominations.  He  speaks  altogether 
more  like  an  Anglo-Saxon  than  any,  even  the  most  liberal,  German,  we 
have  met  with.  In  the  early  part  of  the  work  a  brief  account  is  given  of 
the  speculative  system  of  the  late  Dr.  llothe.  Price,  18  sgr. 

Opzoomer :  Die  lleligion.  Prof.  Opzoomer  is  an  eminent  Dutchman ; 
and  this  work  is  a  translation  from  the  Dutch  into  German.  It  is  divided 
into  seven  chapters,  or  consists,  perhaps,  of  seven  essays  ;  with  the  following 
titles  :  What  is  Religion  ?  God’s  Government  of  the  World,  the  Right  of 
Religion ;  the  true  Religion  ;  the  History  of  Religion :  the  Religious  Faith 
for  the  present  Age  ;  Religion,  Christianity,  Protestantism.  The  author’s 
point  of  view  is  strict  Determinism,  exeluding  freedom,  and  representing 
evil  and  sin  as  part  of  the  divine  plan. 

Rathe:  Nachgelassene  Predigten.  Sermons  by  the  late  eminent  Heidel¬ 
berg  Professor,  edited,  with  a  brief  memoir,  by  Dr.  Schenkel,  his  former 
colleague  and  friend.  Some  of  the  sermons  in  the  last  volume  were 
printed  during  the  life-time  of  their  writer,  and  these  are  perhaps  the  best ; 
very  warm  and  suggestive,  and  so  far  as  they  go  satisfactory,  though  we 
should  go  further.  The  memoir  is  well  written. 

Fur.stf  Dr.  Jul. :  Der  Kanon  des  alten  Testaments.  An  account  of  what 
is  said  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrash  about  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  by 
the  learned  author  of  the  Hebrew  Lexicon,  translated  into  English  by 
Dr.  S.  Davidson.  Canon  is  defined  as  the  collection  of  the  sacred  ancient 
literature  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  but  it  did  not  exist  prior  to  200  before 
Christ.  The  number  of  the  books  is  given  as  twenty-four.  In  the  Talmud 
portions  of  Deuteronomy  are  denied  inspiration.  From  one  i)assage  (juoted 
it  would  seem  that  the  three  great  proj)hets  were  originally  arranged  as 
follows:  Proto-Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Deutero-Isaiah.  Dr.  Fiirst’s  work 
contains  a  quantity  of  now  matter,  and  corrections  of  notices  wdiich  Chris¬ 
tian  scholars  have  copied  from  each  other  without  verification. 

Wiinsrbe :  Der  Prophet  Hosea.  The  first  part  of  a  commentary  on  this 
very  difficult  Prophet.  The  author  has  made  special  use  of  the  Jewish 
interpreters  Raschi,  Aben-Ezra,  and  Kimchi  given  in  Buxtorf’s  large  Rab¬ 
binical  Hebrew  Bible.  Dr.  Wiinsche  assigns  as  the  date  of  Hosea’s  activity 
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786  to  741  B.C.,  or  the  last  years  of  tbe  reign  of  Jeroboam  to  the  death  of 
Pckah.  He  believes  him  to  have  belonged  to  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  not  to 
have  died  in  Judah.  The  extracts  from  the  Rabbis  are  numerous ;  but 
are  said  to  be  here  and  there  trivial,  and  even  badly  translated. 

Lohmann:  Von  Luther’s  Tode  bis  zur  Concordienfonnel. 

Guden :  Das  Jahrhundert  der  Aufkliirung. 

Nieniann  :  Das  siebzehnte  Jahrhundert. 

Uhlhorn :  Die  Reformation. 

The  above  arc  tlie  titles  of  seven  lectures  delivered,  by  the  eminent  men 
whose  names  are  prefixed,  in  Hanover.  The  first  treats  of  the  German 
Church,  from  the  death  of  Luther  to  the  Formula  Concordiae  ;  the  second 
and  third  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  its  Deism  in  England  and 
Rationalism  in  Germany :  the  fourth  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  fifth 
to  the  seventh,  hy  Uhlhorn,  of  the  Reformation,  under  the  titles,  Luther  and 
Rome :  Luther  and  the  Enthusiasts ;  Luther  and  Switzerland.  The 
Lectures  are  all  thorough,  while  popular ;  but  are  written  from  the  strict 
Lutheran  point  of  view,  and  would  therefore  in  some  respects  be  scarcely 
palatable  to  those  who  are  decidedly  reformed. 

B.  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  WORKS. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop.  By  Max  Muller,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  2  vols.  12vo.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner  and  Co.  1869. 

This  work  is  one  which  will  excite  a  profound  interest  in  every  intelli¬ 
gent  mind.  It  contains  the  germ  of  a  new  science.  The  first  volume  pre¬ 
sents  a  series  of  essays  upon  “  The  Science  of  Religion.”  This  is  indeed  a 
new  term  which  we  hope  will  not  remain  so  long.  The  author  thinks 
that  religious  belief  has  a  regular  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  like  any  one 
of  the  sciences.  Max  Muller  begins  with  the  earliest  religious  writings, 
opening  his  subject  with  a  series  of  essays  ujwn  the  Vedas,  or  sacred 
books  of  the  Indian  Brahmins,  probably  the  most  ancient  compositions 
existing.  The  vedic  literature  is  explained  in  a  learned  and  able  man¬ 
ner,  and  specimens  of  it  are  quoted.  The  original  Vedas  are  now 
overgrown  by  innumerable  later  corruptions,  and  the  modern  Hindu 
scriptures  have  the  same  relation  to  the  ancient,  which  the  papal  liturgies 
and  mummeries  have  to  the  Bible.  Indeed  the  Sanscrit,  which  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Vedas,  is  an  entirely  dead  language  to  the  modern  Hindu, 
and  few  even  of  the  most  learned  Brahmins  can  read  it  at  the  present  day. 
Tlie  pagan  abuses  of  modern  India,  such  as  suttees,  infanticide,  swinging 
on  hooks,  cruel  and  unnatural  penances,  and  severe  caste  regulations,  have 
no  place  in  the  original  Vedas.  Evidently  the  religious  cruelties  of  India 
are  as  inconsistent  with  Brahminism  as  they  are  with  Christianity ;  a  fact 
which  our  missionaries  have  failed  to  press  home  to  the  native  mind. 
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The  next  great  revolution  in  the  world  of  religious  thought  was  the  rise 
of  Buddhism.  Notwithstanding  the  cloud  of  tradition  which  obscures  the 
beginning  of  this  faith,  there  is  the  clearest  evidence  that  it  found  its  ori¬ 
gin  In  the  mind  of  a  single  man.  This  person  was  one  of  those  mighty 
characters,  like  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  or  JMahomet,  whose  minds  have 
shaped  the  religious  history  of  centuries.  By  birth  he  was  a  prince  royal 
of  Oude,  and  he  is  often  called  Gaudama,  though  his  real  name  w;is  Ammi 
Sichri.  Even  in  childhood  he  was  given  to  profound  religious  meditation ; 
as  he  entered  manhood  he  fled  from  the  court  to  the  wilderness,  that  he 
might  devote  himself  to  the  search  for  eternal  truth.  While  in  this  state 
of  mind  the  accidental  sight  of  a  beggar  made  him  resolve  to  become  a 
mendicant  himself.  For  twenty  centuries,  accordingly,  his  priests  have 
owned  no  property,  living  only  by  receiving  the  alms  they  were  not  allowed 
to  ask  ;  this  little  incident  has  helped  to  mould  the  minds  of  many  gen¬ 
erations.  After  repeated  efforts,  trials,  and  disappointments,  Gaudama 
deemed  that  he  had  reached  the  state  of  omniscience,  assumed  the  title 
of  Buddha,  “  the  enlightened,”  and  proclaimed  those  doctrines  of  future 
reward  or  punishment  and  final  annihilation  which  are  now  believed  by 
four  hundred  and  fifty  million  of  mankind.  Seldom  has  a  man  cast  so 
vast  a  shadow.  Buddha  has  lived,  and  a  third  part  of  the  world  has  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  for  thirty  centuries.  The  reform  of  this  Hindu  Luther  was 
religious  and  political  in  its  character.  His  religious  hopes,  offered  to  all 
alike,  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  people,  who  had  already  felt  the 
rigors  of  the  Brahman  ritual  and  caste  system.  A  Chinese  monk,  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  idea  that  in  the  West  there  was  law  and  religion  for  his 
countrymen,  with  infinite  danger  and  difficulty  crossed  the  Himmalaya 
mountains,  spent  years  in  India  studying  the  Buddhist  theology,  and  re¬ 
turning,  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  introducing  the  Buddhist 
doctrines  into  China  and  Thibet.  The  record  of  this  priest’s  labors  has 
been  deciphered  with  wonderful  ingenuity  by  a  recent  French  scholar. 

The  second  volume  of  the  work  contains  a  series  of  essays  upon  mythol¬ 
ogy,  traditions,  and  customs ;  and  although  the  thought  is  less  profound 
than  that  of  tlie  first  volume,  and  presented  in  a  niore  fragmentary  manner, 
it  nevertheless  possesses  great  Interest.  The  first  essay  upon  compara¬ 
tive  mythology  proves  conclusively  that  the  religious  belief  of  the  Hindus, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  had  a  common  origin,  and  that  origin  was  probably 
the  worship  of  the  sun.  The  Oriental  scholar  is  astonished  to  learn  that 
the  most  remote  and  dissimilar  objects  of  worship  represent  some  aspect 
of  the  sun.  This  was  the  divinity  of  the  ancient  Persians.  The  Hindu 
and  Egyptian  worship  of  the  cow  becomes  less  sensuous,  for  the  heavens 
were  the  sun’s  pasture,  and  the  clouds  were  the  cows  which  he  milked  by 
evaporation.  Allusions  to  the  worship  of  the  sun  are  found  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  Psalm.  Most  of  the  Greek  divinities,  for  instance,  represented 
different  aspects  of  this  luminary ;  from  him  they  derived  beauty,  strength, 
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and  immortal  youth,  and  often  excelled  as  archers;  the  bow  of  Apollo 
shot  his  arrows  of  lijrht.  Worship  of  the  sun  has  mingled  with  the 
legends  of  every  nation  ;  a  glimmer  of  it  is  seen  in  the  story  of  William 
Tell.  In  more  modern  times  Pizarro  found  the  Peruvians  of  our  own  con¬ 
tinent  worshipping  the  sun.  And  at  this  day  myriads  of  Eastern  worship¬ 
pers  turn  toward  the  east  when  they  i)ray,  unconscious  that  the  position 
comes  from  the  ancient  practice  of  addressing  the  source  of  light. 

Many  of  the  nursery  tales  of  different  nations  are  shown  to  have  had  a 
common  origin  ;  stories  like  those  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  and  Robin  Hood 
are  found  in  the  early  history  of  every  nation,  and  have  a  deeper  moral 
significance  than  at  first  a])pears.  Many  fables  commonly  attributed  to 
Aesop  are  found  to  be  world-wide.  Tlie  common  civilities  of  modern 
times,  such  as  shaking  hands,  bowing,  etc.,  are  found  to  be  venerable  with 
historic  meaning.  The  work  closes  with  a  learned  essay  upon  caste,  in 
which  the  author  argues  that  Indian  caste  only  gives  a  moral  sanction  to 
distinctions  of  classes  which  exist  in  the  nature  of  society.  The  struggles 
of  the  Hindu  priesthood  to  rule  or  ruin  are  sketched  with  power. 

The  book  opens  an  inexhaustible  world  of  thought,  and  we  hail  it 
as  the  pioneer  of  a  new  science.  As  Guizot  has  written  upon  the  his¬ 
tory  of  civilization,  this  book  shows  us  what  could  be  written  upon  the 
history  of  man’s  religious  ideas.  But  the  subject  is  a  vast  one :  it  seems 
as  though  the  ablest  of  men  must  devote  his  life  merely  to  prepare 
himself  to  write  upon  it.  Language  is  the  author’s  guide,  the  thread 
which  conducts  him  through  the  labyrinth  of  religious  thought.  The 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  certain  terms  in  language  are  the 
water-marks  which  record  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  certain 
religious  ideas.  As  the  hunter  tracks  his  game  by  marks  and  footprints 
upon  the  ground,  the  author  tracks  religious  thought  down  the  path  of 
time,  by  its  marks  uj)on  the  language.  The  style  of  the  author  is  genial 
and  pleasing,  and  the  views  expressed  arc  in  the  main  evangelical.  We 
wish  the  book  was  longer ;  the  vast  subject  is  pointed  out,  but  not  unfolded. 
From  the  mountain  summit  of  his  learning  Max  ISIuller  shows  us  a  prom¬ 
ised  land  which  he  does  not  enter.  Of  this  important  science  ^Miiller  has 
been  the  Moses ;  who  is  better  able  to  jiress  on  and  become  its  Joshua  ? 

Foreigx  Missions  :  their  Relations  and  Claims.  By  Rufus  Anderson, 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  12rao.  pp.  373.  New  York:  Charles 

Scribner  and  Co.  1869. 

The  Lectures  which  compose  this  volume  were  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Tlieological  Seminary,  Andover,  and  were  delivered 
to  three  successive  Middle  Classes  In  that  Institution.  They  were  also 
delivered  at  several  other  Theological  Seminaries.  The  publication  of 
them  was  then  requested  by  the  same  Board  which  had  suggested  their 
preparation. 
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Tlie  Lectures  as  originally  delivered  were  verj'  highly  appreciated  ;  and 
where  they  were  open  to  the  public,  they  were  attended  by  large  audiences, 
with  unabated  interest  till  the  close  of  the  course.  In  their  present  form 
they  cannot  fail  to  give  to  every  thoughtful  reader  profounder  impressions 
of  the  great  missionary  work.  They  embody  the  results  of  the  rich  ex¬ 
perience,  the  sagacious,  practical,  and  broad  views  of  the  author,  whose 
long  connection  with  missionary  operations,  and  repeated  visits  to  the 
fields  of  missionary  labor,  qualify  him,  above  any  one  else  in  the  country, 
to  speak  with  authority  and  with  wisdom  on  the  subject  he  has  treated. 
The  themes  presented  are  not  confined  to  the  missions  of  any  one  denom¬ 
ination,  nor  to  those  of  any  one  country ;  there  are  chapters  on  Apostolic 
Missions,  early  Ii'ish  Missions,  Romish  IVIIssions,  etc.  The  topics  discussed 
give  evidence  of  extensive  and  careful  investigation,  and  the  results  are 
presented  in  a  clear,  direct,  and  attractive  style.  The  whole  is  rich  in 
instruction,  and  in  illustrations  of  the  almost  miraculous  openings  which 
Providence  has  made  for  the  diffusion  of  the  truth  in  heathen  lamis.  No 
book  has  ajipeared  since  the  commencement  of  modern  missions  which  is 
so  well  adapted  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  Christians,  to  set  before  them 
the  work  to  be  done,  its  past  success,  its  hinderances,  and  claims,  and  to 
stimulate  them  to  new  exertions,  as  the  volume  before  us.  All  Christians 
who  would  have  intelligent  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  subject  of 
missions,  should  make  these  Lectures  a  study ;  they  will  give  clearer  con¬ 
victions  of  personal  duty,  and  new  illustrations  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
missionary  work.  * 

It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  defect  In  the  work  that  it  does  not  exhaust 
the  whole  subject.  The  present  number  of  Lectures  was  considered 
sufficient  for  the  course  contemplated ;  and  the  volume  as  now  published 
is  adapted  to  be  more  generally  useful  than  if  it  had  been  increased  by 
the  discussion  of  other  topics  that  might  be  readily  suggested. 

Tlie  following  extract  from  the  “  Conclusion  ”  illustrates  the  earnestness 
and  faith  of  the  author  in  reference  to  the  subject  to  which  he  has  devoted 
his  life : 

“  There  is  no  political  movenient  in  the  world  that  is  commensurate 
with  the  missionary  movement;  none  that  embraces  so  many  nations  ;  none 
covering  so  large  a  portion  of  the  globe.  It  is  the  Christian  church  going 
forth,  under  its  Great  Captain,  for  the  subjugation  of  the  world.” 

“  The  spiritual  war  for  the  conquest  of  the  world  has  certainly  begun, 
and  in  a  manner  never  seen  in  any  former  age.  There  is  not  yet,  indeed, 
a  popular  enthusiasm  in  the  churches ;  but  that  will  come.  What  we  most 
need,  just  now,  is  deep,  calm,  untiring  principle ;  for  the  contest  upon 
which  we  have  entered  is  vast,  having  for  its  object  the  reign  of  Christ 
over  all  the  earth. 

“  And  does  any  one  believe  that  he  who  has  all  power  In  heaven  and  on 
earth  will  stop,  after  so  marvellous  an  opening  of  the  heathen  world  to  the 
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jTOppcl  ?  Does  any  one  believe  that  the  churches,  after  so  many  OT^niza- 
tions  for  the  spread  of  the  {xospel,  after  so  much  explorin^f  of  the  heathen 
tribes  and  nations,  and  after  occupying  thousands  of  posts,  will  ignomin- 
iously  retire  from  the  field?  Will  Christian  people,  will  the  Christian 
ministry,  will  the  Christian  churches,  never  feel  a  stronger  interest  in  the 
triumphs  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom  through  the  world  than  they  do 
now  ?  It  cannot,  it  will  not  be.  The  churches  will  not  always  be  luke¬ 
warm  in  this  work,  and  they  may  not  be  so  long.  Who  can  tell  but  that 
a  vast  revolution  in  the  views  and  feelings  of  God’s  people  is  near  ?  Who 
can  tell  but  that  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  foretold  by 
the  prophet  Joel,  is  at  hand  ?  God’s  people  and  his  ministers  will  then 
be  made  willing,  beyond  all  they  now  deem  possible.  They  will  delight¬ 
fully  awake  to  the  claims  of  Christ  upon  them.  Vastly  higher  will  be  their 
aims ;  vastly  broader  their  plans  ;  and  vastly  greater  their  ability  to  feel, 
pray,  and  consecrate  their  all  to  him.”  * 

Woman’s  Suffrage  ;  the  Reform  against  Nature.  By  Horace  Bushnell. 

12mo.  pp.  184.  New  York  ;  Charles  Scribner  and  Co.  1869. 

The  discussion  of  Woman’s  Rights  has  too  often  been  one-sided.  Ex¬ 
treme  views  have  been  held.  One  claims  for  woman  a  perfect  equality 
with  men  in  all  things,  while  another  thinks  that  “  men  will  have  to  pray 
to  be  transferred  to  another  planet,”  if  women  gain  the  right  of  suffrage. 
John  Stuart  Mill  treats  of  the  '■'■subjection  of  woman,”  while  Rev.  Mr.  Fulton 
discusses  “  woman  as  God  made  her  —  the  true  woman.” 

The  author  of  the  present  treatise  brings  more  candor  and  fair-minded¬ 
ness  to  the  treatment  of  this  subject  than  is  usual ;  indeed  this  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  book.  He  admits  fully  the  disabilities  and  wrongs  to  which 
women  have  been  subjected,  and  yet  holds  that  it  would  be  a  calamity  to 
the  race  and  to  the  world,  if  the  right  of  suffrage  were  extended  to  them. 
He  woTild  place  them  in  new  spheres  of  labor,  freely  allowing  them  certain 
professorships,  the  practice  of  medicine,  some  departments  of  the  legal 
profession,  “  notary  public  functions,”  “  clerkships  of  courts  of  record,” 
positions  of  “  managers  of  hotels,  bank-tellers,  brokers,  actuaries  of  insu¬ 
rance,  private  bankers,  type-setters,  overseers  of  printing,”®  etc. ;  at  the 
same  time  insisting,  from  examples  furnished  both  by  sacred  and  profane 
history,  that  they  are  not  qualified  to  govern ;  their  success,  where  they 
have  attaine<l  any  in  this  sphere,  being  attributable  to  the  assistance  they 
have  received  from  men. 

It  is  said  that  women  are  the  equals  of  men  and  therefore  have  an  equal 
right  to  vote.  Here  are  two  fallacies.  First,  in  many  important  respects 
men  and  women  are  essentially  unlike.  Illustrative  of  this  the  author 
quotes  the  language  of  the  Nation  which  says ;  “  the  unllkencss  between 
men  and  women  is  radical  and  essential.  It  runs  through  all  the  spheres. 


1  pp.  307,  308,  309. 
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They  neither  think,  feel,  wish,  purpose,  will,  nor  act  alike . Of  course 

these  sta  tements  do  not  justify  the  imposition  of  arbitrary  limits  on  oppor¬ 
tunity  or  enterprise.  It  still  remains  to  determine  what  place  each  can 
fill,  what  work  each  can  do,  what  standard  each  can  reach.” ' 

The  second  fallacy  is  that  because  men  have  a  right  to  vote,  therefore 
women  have.  But  how  came  men  to  have  this  right  ?  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  natural  right  to  vote.  “  In  the  admission  of  men  to  a  right  of 
suffrage,  it  has  never  been  voted  for  any  one  absolute  reason.  Sometimes 
it  has  been  because  they  are  taxed,  sometimes  because  they  are  liable  to 
be,  sometimes  because  they  preform  military  duty,  sometimes  because  it 
discourages  or  takes  away  hope  from  their  virtue  not  to  allow  it,  sometimes 
because  the  refusal  awakens  animosities  in  them  against  the  state.  So  if 
woman  ever  have  the  right  of  voting  accorded  to  them,  it  must  be  for  a 
like  variety  of  reasons,  and  not  on  the  ground  of  any  absolute  principle.”* 
They  “  must  get  their  right  to  vote,  if  at  all,  just  where  men  have  gotten 
it ;  out  of  history,  out  of  providential  preparations  and  causes,  out  of  the 
concessions  of  custom,  out  of  expediencies  concluded,  and  debated  reasons 
of  public  benefit.  We  have  no  better  right  than  this,  as  men,  and  there 
is  no  better  right  to  be  for  women.”  ® 

Besides,  the  argument  that  women  are  to  vote  because  they  are  equal 
to  men,  proves  too  much.  It  tacitly  implies  that  a  certain  standard  must 
be  reached  before  the  right  of  suffrage  is  attainable  by  men ;  but  there  is 
no  such  standard  ;  on  the  contrary  there  is  the  greatest  possible  inequality 
among  men.  If  they  do  not  vote  on  the  ground  of  their  equality  with  one 
another,  how  can  women  claim  the  right  to  vote  on  the  ground  of  their 
equality  with  man  ? 

There  is  a  sphere  for  woman  where  she  is  without  a  peer ;  where  she  is 
doing  a  work  which  no  one  else  can  do.  Whatever  facilities  can  be 
afforded  her  to  fill  that  sphere  with  greater  ease  and  satisfaction  to  herself 
or  usefulness  to  others,  should  be  given  her.  All  disabilities  in  whatever 
shape  should  be  removed,  whether  they  spring  from  wrong  or  imperfect 
legislation,  or  from  the  want  of  the  best  opportunities  of  education. 

Dr.  Bushncll  treats  this  subject  with  great  ability,  taking  broad  and 
comprehensive  view's,  which  he  illustrates  by  language  of  rare  beauty  that 
rises  often  into  eloquence.  Ilis  arguments  will  be  convincing  to  most  who 
are  without  bias,  and  wish  to  study  the  subject  with  a  view  of  arriving  at 
the  truth.  He  is  in  the  fullest  sympathy  with  the  best  interests  of  woman, 
recites  her  wrongs  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  yet  he  would  raise  every 
possible  barrier  against  any  such  revolutionary  measures  as  would  degrade 
her  from  her  true  position. 

There  are  points  in  the  book  to  which  we  should  take  exception.  The 
author  ventures  on  very  delicate  ground,  to  say  the  least,  when  he  suggests 
the  removal  of  the  “  embargo  on  woman  as  respects  advances  towards 
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marriage.”  We  sliould  be  sorry  to  countenance  any  principle  that  would 
weaken  the  delicate  and  shrinking  sensibility  of  women  on  this  subject. 
But  the  l)ook  as  a  whole  is  a  timely  one,  and  the  best  contribution  we 
have  had  in  the  discussion  to  which  it  relates. 

Essay  ox  Divorce  and  Divorce  Legislation,  with  special  reference 
to  the  United  States.  By  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
of  Yale  College.  12mo.  pp.  308.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  and 
Co.  18«9. 

The  loose  views  entertained  by  many  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  and 
the  facility  with  which  the  relation  is  often  terminated  give  special  value, 
at  present,  to  a  work  of  this  kind.  Instead  of  implying  a  sacred  and 
indissoluble  bond,  which  nothing  but  the  gravest  offences  should  ever 
weaken,  inamage  has  too  often  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  contract, 
that  may  cease  like  any  other.  In  some  of  the  States  the  granting  of  a 
divorce  depends  mainly  on  the  court.  In  Connecticut  for  a  series  of  years 
there  has  been  one  divorce  to  about  every  ten  marriages,*  being  a  ratio  of 
divorces  to  marriages  double  what  it  is  in  Vermont,  nearly  fourfold  that 
in  Massachusetts,  and  much  more  than  double  that  in  Prussia.®  This 
difference  shows  quite  conclusively  that  the  character  of  the  law  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  divorce,  or  its  administration,  has  much  to  do  with  the  number 
who  succeed  in  obtaining  it. 

There  was  need,  therefore,  of  discussing  the  subject  both  on  the  ground 
of  the  mistaken  notions  of  marriage,  and  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  tiio 
laws,  at  least  as  at  present  administered,  relating  to  its  dissolution.  The 
change  of  sentiment,  too,  in  regard  to  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sourees  of 
divorce,  adultery,  is  evidence  that  the  subject  required  to  be  investigated 
anew.  The  first  laws  of  Massachusetts  made  it  a  capital  crime ;  by  later 
laws  those  convicted  of  it  “  were  set  on  the  gallows,  with  a  rope  round 
their  neck,”  “  whipped  on  their  way  to  jail,  not  exceeding  forty  stripes,”  and 
obliged  to  have  the  letter  A,  two  inches  long,  sown  on  their  outer  garment;* 
now  the  crime  is  punished  in  the  same  State  by  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  two  or  three  years ;  while  in  Virginia  it  is 
estimated  at  about  twenty  dollars  ! 

President  Woolsey  has,  therefore,  done  an  invaluable  service  to  the 
interests  of  society  by  the  searching  investigations  which  he  has  furnished 
in  tills  volume,  and  in  showing  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  laws,  in 
most  of  the  States,  to  check  this  growing  evil  that  threatens  the  most 
serious  consequences  to  our  country. 

The  subjects  of  the  different  chapters  are  :  Divorce  among  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans ;  Doctrine  of  Divorce  in  the  New  Testament ;  Law  of 
Divorce  in  the  Roman  Empire  and  in  the  Christian  Church ;  Divorce  and 
Divorce  Law  in  Europe  since  the  Reformation  *  Divorce  and  Divorce  Law 
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in  the  United  States  ;  Attitude  of  the  Church  toward  Divorce  Law ;  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Divorce  Legislation. 

These  topics  are  ti’eated  with  great  .ability,  evincing  broad  and  critical 
research,  and  they  deserve  to  be  carefully  and  thoughtfully  studied, 
especially  by  all  clergymen,  legislators,  and  statesmen. 


Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 

OF  THE  Prison  Association  of  New  York.  8vo. 

Since  the  time  of  Howard  much  individual  eflbrt  has  been  made  to 
improve  both  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  convicted  criminals ; 
but  now  that  alone  will  not  suffice  for  the  continually  increasing  need  of 
aid,  instruction,  and  advice.  The  New  York  Prison  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized  about  twenty-live  years  ago,  having  for  its  object  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  prisoners,  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline,  and  the 
encouragement  of  discharged  convicts.  Being  aided  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  special  facilities  for  investigation  are  given  to  them,  both  in  visiting 
prisoners  and  inspecting  the  condition  of  the  various  places  of  confinement. 
The  Society,  composed  of  men  of  the  highest  socl.al  and  mental  rank,  carries 
wuth  it  in  all  its  suggestions  the  greatest  weight.  Their  twenty-fourth 
Annual  Rejiort,  a  volume  of  nearly  seven  hundred  pages,  is  full  of  matter 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  We  find  reports  from  prison  officials  in 
every  State  of  the  union,  also  papers  from  men  of  high  position  abro.ad,  and 
interesting  articles  on  such  subjects  as  prison  architecture  and  education. 
The  effect  of  such  a  report,  from  such  a  source,  combining  the  united 
evidence  of  so  many  men,  cognizant  of  the  real  wants  of  proper  prison 
discipline,  cannot  fixil  to  be  salutary.  The  affidavits  of  various  prison 
officials  in  regard  to  the  corruption  at  present  existing  in  the  penitentiaries 
of  New  York  is  almost  beyond  belief.  We  can  but  hope  that  the  earnest 
efforts  of  this  Society  to  reform  these  abuses  will  meet  with  an  adequate 
reward.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the  efficient  secretary.  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines, 
for  compiling  and  presenting  to  the  public  so  valuable  a  document. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  George  Shepherd.  12mo.  pp.  368.  Boston: 

Nichols  and  Noyes.  1869. 

The  many  friends  and  admirers  of  the  lamented  Professor  Shepherd 
will  unite  with  us  in  welcoming  this  memorial  volume  of  his  discourses. 
Tliey  are  admirably  adapted  to  perpetuate  the  author’s  influence  upon  the 
w'orld.  Those  who  were  acejuainted  xvith  the  author  can  easily  anticipate 
the  character  of  these  discourses  ;  like  the  writer  himself,  they  are  strong, 
bold,  and  original ;  the  ideas  are  presented  in  a  natural  and  strikingly 
logical  order.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  those  who  have  ever  known 
Professor  Shepherd,  that  his  sermons  are  evangelical  in  thought  and  senti¬ 
ment. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  finesse^  the  rationalism,  or  the  smooth 
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and  courtiH)us  preaching  of  modern  days,  to  these  vigorous,  apostolic  dis¬ 
courses.  We  are  retreslied  by  finding  a  man  who  means  what  he  says. 
The  thoughts  are  presented  with  a  directness  Avhich  will  reach  all  hearts ; 
and  though  the  sermons  are  not  deficient  in  grace  of  style,  strength  is  their 
characteristic. 

The  opening  sermon  upon  preaching  to  the  masses  is  worth  the  price 
of  the  book.  It  exjdains  tersely,  but  with  profound  insight,  the  true  princi¬ 
ples  of  success  in  preaching,  and  shows  the  many  failures  of  the  modern 
pulpit  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  preacher  has  wandered  from  the 
source  of  his  power.  The  book  contains  several  sermons  of  striking 
interest,  which  we  have  not  time  to  specify.  Tlie  sermons  of  Professor 
Shepherd  are  preceded  by  the  admirable  memorial  discourse  of  his  friend 
and  co-laborer,  Professor  Talcott. 

The  Dutch  Reformation.  A  History  of  the  Struggle  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  for  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By 
W.  Carlos  iMartyn,  author  of  “  A  History  of  the  English  Puritans,”  “  A 
History  of  the  Huguenots,”  etc.,  etc.  12mo.  pp.  823.  New  York: 
American  Tract  Society. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Motley’s  two  great  works,  “  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic  ”  and  “  The  United  Netherlands,”  public  attention  has 
been  more  and  more  drawn  to  the  history  of  Holland,  and  the  influence 
of  that  country  upon  the  religion  and  politics  of  Europe  has  been  more 
generally  felt.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  work  issued  by  the  American 
Tract  Society  as  a  tribute  to  the  moral  significance  of  the  Dutch  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  for  this  great  movement  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Reformation. 

The  author  opens  his  subject  with  a  condensed  account  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Netherlands,  traces  the  slow  growth  of  Protestantism  in  that 
country,  and  then  goes  on  to  reconl  the  dreadful  war  through  which 
Protestantism  asserted  itself.  The  different  scenes  in  the  bloody  drama, 
the  attempt  of  Philip  the  Second  to  establish  in  the  Netherlands  the  Inqui¬ 
sition,  which  was  the  reflex  of  his  gloomy  mind ;  the  trial  and  death  of 
Egmont,  the  first  star  which  sank  in  that  bh;ody  sea;  the  rise  of  the  order 
of  the  beggars,  who,  originating  in  a  drunken  revel,  made  themselves  the 
terror  of  Spain  by  sea  and  land ;  the  Iconoclasts,  who  destroyed  images 
while  the  Spaniards  butchered  men;  the  decrees -of  the  Council  of  Blood; 
the  capture  of  Harlem  and  the  deliverance  of  Leyden  by  opening  the 
dykes  and  letting  in  the  floods  upon  the  foe — all  these  follow  one  another 
with  rapid  and  breathless  interest,  while  through  all  scenes  we  discern  the 
stately  Prince  of  Orange  holding  at  bay  the  scheming  Philip  and  the 
ferocious  Alva.  The  style  of  the  book  hardly  matches  the  grandeur  of 
the  subject,  and  the  author  often  falls  below  the  level  of  his  theme  ;  still, 
the  work  is  graphic  and  )  »ictusesque.  The  characters  of  Egmont,  Philip, 
Orange,  and  Alva  are  sketched  with  vigor,  but  not  with  that  breadth  of. 
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view,  that  peculiar  sympathy  with  the  age  in  which  the  persons  lived 
which  marks  the  great  historian.  We  cannot  mistake  the  likeness,  but 
we  fail  to  see  the  master  hand.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  historical 
facts  are  told  with  great  accuracy.  Those  who  have  not  the  leisure  to 
study  larger  woi-ks  can  rapidly  gain  from  this  book  a  true  and  life-like 
idea  of  this  great  revolution.  The  work  sheds  no  new  light  upon  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  period,  but  it  collects  again  and  brings  to  a  clear  focus  the  light 
which  others  have  cast  upon  the  subject.  The  work  is  not  original,  but 
well  compiled. 

Watchwords  for  the  Warfare  of  Life.  From  Dr.  Martin  Luther. 
Translated  and  arranged  by  the  Author  of  “  Chronicles  of  the  Schon- 
berg-Cotta  Family.”  12mo.  pp.  330.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  1869. 
We  offer  no  criticism  upon  the  subject-matter  of  this  book,  as  it  is  made 
up  from  the  thoughts  of  Martin  Luther,  of  Avhom  the  world  can  judge. 
The  authoress  of  “  Schonberg-Cotta  ”  has,  however,  done  her  task  ad¬ 
mirably.  The  gems  of  thought  from  the  Reformer’s  works  are  selected 
with  faultless  taste,  rendered  into  beautiful  English,  and  arranged  in 
admirable  order.  It  is  no  inconsiderable  task  to  pick  out  these  jewels 
from  the  Vast  range  of  Luther’s  writings,  and  adjust  them  with  a  precision 
and  beauty  which  must  have  proceeded  from  the  editor’s  own  mind.  The 
stones  were  furnished  her  ;  but  the  mosaic  is  her  own.  We  commend  tlie 
volume  to  all  who  Avould  refresh  their  minds  by  again  listening  to  the 
stirring  alarms,  the  rich  and  mellow  notes  of  experience,  or  the  soothing 
strains  of  the  wonderful  Reformer.  The  mind  of  Luther  was  like  a  harp, 
across  the  strings  of  which  the  Spirit  of  God  breathed  its  music  to  the 
world,  and  every  strain  of  Christian  thought,  desire,  or  experience  is 
re-echoed  from  his  vast  and  varied  mind. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Cony- 
beare,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Ilowson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool. 
The  only  complete  and  unabridged  edition.  Two  volumes  in  one.  12mo. 
pp.  556.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  and  Company  1869. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Cony- 
beare,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Ilowson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  C<dlegiate  Institution,  Liverpool. 
With  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  by  the  Rev.  Leonai'd  Bacon,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Revealed  Theology  in  Yale  College  [People’s  Edition]. 
8vo.  pp.  917.  Hartford:  L.  S.  Scranton  and  Company;  Philadelphia: 
Parmelee  and  Company;  San  Francisco:  11.  II.  Bancroft  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1869. 

The  unabridged  work  of  Conybeare  and  Howson  has  attained  a  wide 
and  well-deserved  celebrity.  It  has  given  an  even  pictorial  interest  to 
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the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  two  volumes  of 
tlie  Enixlish  edition  are  compressed  into  one  without  abridgement  The 
people’s  edition  is  one  abridged  by  Dr.  Ilowson  himself.  The  introduction 
by  Dr.  Bacon  is  characterized  by  sterling  sense  and  clear  forcible  diction. 

Sermoxs,  by  Charles  Wadsworth,  Minister  of  Calvary  Church,  San 
Francisco.  12ino.  pp.  3G7.  New  York  and  San  Francisco:  A.  Roinau 
and  Company.  1869. 

These  Sermons  are  better  adapted  for  the  pulpit  than  the  press.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  peculiar  elocution  of  the  author,  they  doubtless  produce  a 
marked  eTect.  But  as  read  in  the  private  study  they  are  less  impressive, 
and  their  faults  are  more  conspicuous. 

The  Divinity  of  our  Lord  axd  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Eight 
Lectures  preached  before  the  Unlvei*sity  of  O.xford  in  the  year  1866,  on 
the  Foundation  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  ]\I.A.,  Canon  of  Salis¬ 
bury.  By  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
Prebendary  of  Sali.sbury,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
New  edition.  12mo.  pp.  535.  New  York:  Scribner,  Welford,  and 
Comp.any.  1868. 

Sermons  Preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  By 
H.  P.  Liddon,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Salisl)ury.  Third  edition,  revised.  12mo.  pp.  350.  London, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge  :  Rivington’s  ;  New  York  :  Scribner,  Welford, 
and  Company.  1869. 

Both  of  the  preceding  volumes,  especially  the  first,  are  an  important 
addition  to  our  literature.  We  camiot  always  coincide  with  the  argu¬ 
mentation  of  Mr.  Liddon,  even  when  we  admit  the  truth  of  his  conclu¬ 
sions.  But  on  the  whole  the  popularity  of  his  writings  is  well  merited. 
They  have  produced  already  a  go<Kl  efiect  on  their  readers,  and  we  rejoice 
that  they  are  so  easily  accessible  to  American  students. 

CoMPEND  OF  Lutheran  Tiieoi.oga'.  A  Summary  of  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine  derived  from  the  Word  of  God  acd  the  Symliollcal  Books  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  By  Dr.  Leonard  Ilutter,  formerly  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  Wittenberg.  Translated  from  the  original  Latin  by  Rev.  II.  E. 
Jacobs  and  Rev.  G.  F.  Spieker.  8vo.  pp.  219.  Philadelphia:  The 
Lutheran  Book  Store.  1868. 

True  Christianity  :  A  Treatise  on  Sincere  Repentance,  True  Faith, 
the  Holy  Walk  of  the  True  Christian,  etc.  By  the  Venerable  John 
Arndt,  General  Superintendent  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  in  the  Princi¬ 
pality  of  Liineberg.  Originally  translated  into  English  by  Rev.  A.  W. 
Boehm,  German  Chaplain  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  publi.shed  in 
Loudon,  A.D.  1712.  A  new  American  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and 
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furnished  with  additional  matter  from  the  original  German,  together 
witli  a  General  Introduction,  by  Ch.arles  F.  Schaelfer,  D.I).,  Professor 
of  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  at  Philadelj)hia.  8vo.  pj).  500.  Philadelphia  :  The  Lutheran 
Bookstore;  Smith,  English,  and  Co.  18G8. 

A  review  of  these  two  volumes  has  been  promised  us  and  Avill  be  inserted 
in  a  future  number.  Both  of  them  are  woi'ks  which  deserve  the  attention 
not.  only  of  Lutlieran.but  of  all  evangelical  divines.  Our  readi'rs  are  well 
accpiainted  with  the  writings  of  Professor  Schaelfer,  and  to  be  acquainted 
with  them  is  to  prize  them  highly.  His  revision  of  Arndt’s  True  Chris¬ 
tianity  exhibits  his  usual  care  and  scholarly  attainments.  The  name  of 
Arndt  and  the  name  of  Ilutter  are  both  of  them  towers  of  strength. 


The  Woucester  Association  and  its  Antecedents.  A  History 
of  Four  Ministerial  Associations:  The  Marlborough,  the  Worcester  (old), 
the  Lancaster,  etc.,  the  AVorcester  (new)  Associatioas.  With  Biograph¬ 
ical  Notices  of  the  ^Members,  acccom))anicd  by  Portraits.  By  Joseph 
Allen,  Senior  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  North- 
borough.  12mo.  pp.  42(3.  Boston:  Nichols  and  Noyes.  1808. 

W  e  are  hapi)y  to  see  so  many  histories  of  local  churches  and  of  elerical 
associations.  In  a  remote  age  the  historians  of  the  church  will  depend  in 
lai^e  measure  on  these  local  histories.  The  ])rcsent  volume  is  prepared 
with  great  fidelity  and  truthfulness.  Its  minutest  records  are  interesting, 
and  many  of  the  facts  which  it  states  are  important  in  illustrating  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  the  New  England  churches.  In  various  particulars  it  is 
a  model  history. 

Essays  on  the  Progress  of  Nations  in  Civilization,  Produc¬ 
tive  Industry,  Wealth,  and  Population.  Illustrated  by  Statis¬ 
tics  of  Mining,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  Banking,  Internal 
Improvements,  Emigration,  and  Population.  By  Ezra  C.  Seaman. 
Second  series.  12mo.  pp.  G59.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  and 
Company.  1868. 

We  Avelcoine  the  second  volume  of  this  interesting  work.  The  elements 
of  a  people’s  civilization  are  receiving  more  and  more  study  every  year. 
To  such  study,  this  volume  is  a  valuable  contribution.  The  work  opens 
with  an  able  discussion  of  the  elements  which  promote  the  progress  of 
nations  and  the  obstacles  which  impede  it.  The  effects  of  climate  on 
national  character  are  ably  discussed,  and  the  different  nations  of  the  earth 
i*eviewed  in  succession.  The  state  of  the  Mohamedan  countries  is  examined, 
also  the  Mongolian  races,  the  Hindus  and  Inhabitants  of  Oceanica.  The 
writer  then  passes  to  Euro[)e  and  the  United  States.  The  moral  causes 
of  a  nation’s  growth  and  decay  are  pointed  out,  and  the  book  contains  a 
large  ainoimt  of  statistical  and  geographical  information.  It  compresses 
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much  learning  into  a  short  space,  and  is  written  in  a  clear  and  attractive 
style. 

Anxual  of  Scientific  Discovery.  Edited  by  Samuel  Kneeland, 
A.^I.,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Secretary  of  and  Instructor  in  Zoology  and  Physiology  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  etc.  12mo.  pp.  3G6.  Boston:  Gould 
and  Lincoln ;  New  York  :  Sheldon  and  Company  ;  Cincinnati :  George 
S.  Blanchard  and  Company;  London:  Triibner  and  Com])any.  1863. 
This  work  exhibits  the  most  important  discoveries  and  Improvements  in 
mechanics,  useful  arts,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  geology, 
biology,  botany,  mineralogy,  meteorology,  geography,  antiquities,  etc.  It 
also  contains  notes  on  the  progress  of  science  during  the  year  1868;  a  list 
of  recent  scientific  publications,  obituaries  of  eminent  scientific  men,  etc. 
It  also  contains  an  admirable  portrait  of  Professor  Dana  of  Yale  College. 
We  regard  this  as  equal  to  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  Annual.  All  of 
these  volumes  are  rich  in  scientific  information.  It  is  well  for  every  clergy¬ 
man  to  be  acquainted  with  their  contents,  and  know  how  to  refer  to  them. 

How  Not  to  be  Sick.  A  Sequel  to  Philosophy  of  Eating.  By  Albert 
J.  Bellows,  ]\I.D.,  Author  of  “  Philosophy  of  Eating,”  late  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  etc.  12rao.  pp.  363.  New  York : 
Hurd  and  Houghton.  1868. 

This  work  possesses  some  interest,  though  we  do  not  think  that  it  will 
become  a  medical  standard.  The  first  part  contains  valuable  hints  for  all 
classes  of  people  upon  the  preservation  of  health,  and  points  out  clearly 
some  of  the  popular  abuses  in  this  respect.  Different  articles  of  food  are 
analyzed,  and  the  reader  is  shown  very  clearly  the  amount  of  nutriment 
contained  in  each  article,  and  the  part  of  the  system  which  that  nutriment 
tends  to  strengthen.  The  book  warmly  defends  homoeopathy.  Objections 
to  its  principles  are  answered,  and  the  virtues  of  some  of  the  homoeopathic 
medicines  are  e.xplained.  The  ideas  contained  in  the  book  might  have 
been  arranged  in  a  much  more  logical  and  compact  manner;  and  the 
the  style  of  the  work  would  have  been  more  perfectly  finished  if  more 
labor  had  been  spent  upon  it.  An  author  best  serves  the  public,  and 
himself  also,  by  producing  only  works  of  the  best  quality,  even  if  they  are 
few  in  number. 

We  have  received  from  the  house  of  Carlton  and  Porter,  New  York, 
the  following  volumes  :  Sabbath  Chimes  ;  or,  ^Meditations  in  Verse  for 
the  Sundays  of  a  Year.  By  W.  IMorley  Punshon,  ^I.A.  12rao.  pp.  223. 
An  elegantly  printed  volume,  which  Americans  will  read  with  a  new  in¬ 
terest  from  their  personal  reminiscences  of  its  author.  —  The  Parables 
OF  OUR  LoitD  explained  and  applied.  By  llev.  Francis  Bourdilion, 
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M.A.  The  diction  of  this  volume  is  plain,  the  sj)irit  evangelical,  and  the 
vhole  tendency  healthful.  —  The  Word  of  God  Opened;  its  Inspi- 
ration,  Canon,  and  Interpretation  considered  and  illustrated.  By  Rev. 
Bradford  K.  Biene.  pp.  223.  Sahbath-school  and  Bible-class  teachers 
will  hnd  in  this  work  many  judicious  remarks,  wise  rules  of  interpretation, 
and  sound  lessons  on  the  meaning  and  authority  of  the  Bible. 

The  MATERiALieiM  OF  THE  1’resext  Day  :  A  Crltiipie  of  Dr.  Biiche- 
mn-'s  System.  By  Paul  Janet,  IMemlier  of  the  Institute  of  France,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosopliy  at  the  Paris  Faculte  <les  Lettres.  Translated  from 
the  French,  by  Gustavo  Masson,  B.A.,  Univ.  Gallic,  Assistant  Master  of 
Harrow  School.  12mo.  pp.  202.  London:  II.  Baillierre ;  New  York: 
B  a;  li  I  ere  B  rot  here .  1 8  0  G . 

Wc  think  that  the  writings  of  Dr.  Biichener  have  been  much  overrated. 
Tlieir  intrinsic  value  is  not  great ;  still  they  exert  an  influence  on  the 
community,  and  Ave  arc  happy  to  see  scientific  answers  to  his  scientific 
objections.  The  present  volume  has  the  animation  and  point  which  char¬ 
acterize  the  French  literature,  and  meets  a  want  of  the  jrabllc.  Tlie 
theories  of  materialism  are  fascinating  to  a  certain  class  of  men,  but  they 
depend  for  their  jxApularity  upon  a  superficial  and  shallow  science. 

The  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church,  Popular  in  its  Gov- 
ERX.MEXT,  Informal  in  its  Worship.  A  iManual  on  Prelacy  and 
Riiuallsm,  carefully  revised  iind  adapted  to  these  Discussions.  By 
Lyman  Coleman,  D.D..  Profe'ssor  in  Lafiiyette  College,  author  of 
“  Ancient  Christianity  Lxemplified.”  “  Historical  Text-Book  and  Atlas 
of  Biblical  Geography,”  etc.  12mo.  pp.  41.3.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lip- 
jiincott,  and  Company.  ISGIJ. 

We  were  familiar  Avith  the  author  of  this  work,  Avdien  in  1843  he  aa^s 
jiroseeuting  at  Berlin  his  studios  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  enjoying 
the  counsels  of  Dr.  Xcandcr  and  otlier  German  historians.  Dr.  Coleman 
has  labore  1  on  the  ucav  edition  of  his  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church 
Avilh  signal  diligence,  and  the  present  edition  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  preceding.  It  is  aa'cII  fitted  to  be  a  text-book  in  our  theological  sem¬ 
inaries.  It  deserves  to  be  studied  as  Avell  as  read  by  theological  students 
and  by  rninlstere  of  the  gospel. 
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mans,  488 ;  favorable  position  of 
the  English  translators  in  the  time 
of  Janies  L,  489  ;  tbnner  transla¬ 
tions,  491;  Wiclif,  492  ;  William 
Tymlale,  493 ;  Myles  Coverdale, 
499  ;  “Matthew’s  Bible,”  502; 
Cramner’s  “  Great  Bible,”  503  ; 
Geneva  New  Testament,  505 ; 
Blshoi'.s’  Bible,  507  ;  Kheims  Bible, 
507 ;  James’s  “Instructions”  to  the 
translators,  510;  marginal  read¬ 
ings  in  the  Rumans,  513  ;  1.  4,  513  ; 
1.  5,  514  ;  i.  19,  515  ;  i.  20,  51C  ; 

i.  28,'517;  i.  32,  520;  ii.  9,  10,520; 

ii.  15,  521 ;  ii.  18,  522  ;  iii.  9  ;  iii. 
25,  52G;  v.  11,  527;  v.  12,  529; 
vi.  7,  13,  530;  vii.  5,  531  ;  vii.  G, 
7,  532  ;  viii.  3,  533;  viii.  22,  535  ; 
ix.  3,  537  ;  ix.  4,  538  ;  xii.  IG,  539. 

F. 

Faith,  Authority  of,  article  on,  2G8. 

Fay’s,  Theodore  S.,  Great  Outline 
of  Geography,  noticed,  201. 

Foreign  Missions,  by  Rufus  Ander¬ 
son,  D.D.,  noticed,  779. 

Foreiirn  Theological  Library,  noticed, 
387. 

G. 

Gennan  Works,  noticed,  193,  373, 
582,  772. 

Gerok’s,  Karl,  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
Expounded,  noticed,  382. 

Graetz’s.  Dr.  H.,  Sect  of  the  Frank- 
ists,  noticed,  385. 

Gran’s,  Prof.,  Tntrfxluction  to  the  Lit¬ 
erature  of  the  New  Testament,  382. 

H. 

Ilackett,  Dr.  II.  B.,  article  by,  203. 

ilager’s.  Dr.  A.,  Coins  of  the  Bible, 
noticed.  383. 

Hambergcr,  Dr.  Juh,  Physlca  Sacra, 
noticed,  589. 

Ilarkness’s,  Dr.  A.,  Latin  Composi¬ 
tion,  noticed,  199. 

Haven’s,  Pi-of.  J.  Studies  in  Philos¬ 
ophy  and  Theolog}^  noticed,  591. 

Hebraist’s  V’ade Mecum, noticed,  390. 

Hebrew-Engllsh  Lexicon,  noticed, 
391 

Ilen’ick,  Rev.  G.  F.,  article  by,  2G8. 

Herrick,  Prof.  J.  II.,  article  by,  442. 

Hofnn.ann’s.  Dr  W.,  Memoir  of  Dr. 
Nitzscli,  noticed,  383. 

Hopkins's,  IMark,  D.D.,  Law  of  Love, 
noticed,  394. 


Hutter’s,  Dr.  Leonard,  Compend  of 
Lutheran  Theology,  noticed,  787. 

J. 

Janet’s,  Paul,  Materialism  of  the 
Present  Day,  noticed,  790. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  I.  N.  Tarbox,  243 ;  the  great¬ 
ness  of  an  eminent  man  not  always 
manifest  till  after  his  death,  243 ; 
the  history  of  Edwards’s  childhood, 
quite  minutely  known,  244;  scenes 
of  his  early  life,  and  his  surround¬ 
ings  at  that  time,  24G;  early  his- 
to)y  of  tl'-C  town  and  church  of 
Windsor,  247;  its  scenery,  252; 
Edwards’s  early  home,  254 ;  signs 
of  his  future  greatness  revealed  in 
his  boyhood,  255 ;  his  description 
of  the  spider,  257;  enters  Yale 
College,  259  ;  state  of  the  college 
at  that  time,  2G0;  disparity  be¬ 
tween  Edwards’s  early  surround¬ 
ings  and  his  future  greatness,  261 ; 
Edwards  never  a  tlioroughly  edu¬ 
cated  man,  262;  impelled  by  an 
iiTesistible  inwanl  force  to  grapple 
w'ith  great  thoughts,  263;  has  cre¬ 
ated  such  a  force  in  other  minds, 
264 ;  the  central  idea  of  Edwards’s 
system,  264 ;  anecdote  of  Lyman 
Beeciier,  265 ;  the  full  result  aimed 
at  by  Edwards,  not  reached  by 
him,  267. 

Judson,  Adoniram,  article  on,  290. 

K. 

Kahnis’s  Dr.,  Lutheran  Dogmatics, 
noticed,  384. 

Kalkar’s,  Dr.,  Jews  and  the  Christian 
Church,  noticed,  588. 

Keirn’s,  Dr.  Theodore,  History  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  noticed,  373. 

Klostermann’s,  Prof  Aug.,  Contri¬ 
butions  to  Old  Testament  Theol¬ 
ogy,  noticed,  193. 

Kneehuid’s,  Samuel,  Annual  of  Sci¬ 
entific  Discovery,  noticed,  789. 

Kolm’s  Dr.  S.,  Samaritan  Studies, 
noticed,  385. 

Kdnigsberg  Religious  Suit,  The,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  J.  Isidor  Mombert, 
D.D.,  647;  celebrity  of  this  suit, 
647 ;  an  account  of  the  suit,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Germany  in  1862,648; 
the  account  published  by  W.  H. 
Dixon,  648 ;  he  had  access  to  the 
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document  containing  the  evidence 
of  I’rof.  Sachs,  649  ;  Mr.  Dixon’s 
j)icture  of  Saclis,  650 ;  Mr.  Dixon 
Ibunds  his  whole  story  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Sachs,  653  ;  atrue  account 
of  tae  matter  now  possible,  654 ; 
birth  and  eai'ly  life  of  Ebel,  655 ; 
becomes  a  preacher,  656 ;  charac¬ 
ter  ol  Ills  preacii.ng,  657 ;  suspected 
of  a  design  to  tbrni  a  sect  of  mystics, 
658 ;  accused  and  tried  betbi’e  the 
consistory,  660;  Ebel  appeals  to 
the  Senate  of  Ajipeals,  660;  is  con¬ 
demned,  661  ;  liis  course  espoused 
by  Count  von  Kanltz,  662 ;  analy¬ 
sis  of  Kanitz’s  w'ork  in  defence  of 
Ebel,  663;  its  preface,  663;  the 
leading  jioints  in  the  defence ;  the 
encroachments  of  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thority,  665;  the  precipitate  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  court  and  its  conse¬ 
quences,  666 ;  the  illegal  conduct 
ol'the  examination,  667;  the  results 
of  the  suit,  668 ;  the  whole  suit 
really  condemned  in  the  final  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  court  of  appeals,  669  ; 
Ebel’s  own  words  after  his  deposi¬ 
tion,  671  ;  his  death,  672;  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  subject,  672. 

Krauss’s  Doctrine  of  Revelation  — 
tiie  Philosophy  of  Christianity, 
noticed,  585. 

Krumniachcr’s,  F.  W.,  D.D.,  David 
the  King  of  Israel,  noticed,  394. 

Krummaclier’s,  F.  W.,  D.D.,  Auto¬ 
biography,  noticed,  587. 

L 

Lacroix’s,  Rev.  J.  P.,  Religion  and 
the  Rei,e:n  of  Terror,  noticed,  399. 

Laurie,  T.,  D.D.,  articles  by,  163, 
541,  673. 

Laurie’s,  T.,  D.D.,  Glimpses  of  Christ 
in  Holy  Scripture,  noticed,  397. 

Levy’s,  Prof.  IM.  A.,  Seals  and  Gems 
w;tli  Oriental  Inscriptions,  noticed, 
385. 

Llddon’s,  Henry  P.,  Divinity  of 
Christ,  ami  Sermons,  noticed,  787. 

Lillie’s  John,  D.D.,  Lectures  on  the 
Epistles  of  Peter,  noticed,  389. 

Longlellow’s,  New  England  Trage¬ 
dies,  noticed,  197, 

Luther’s,  Dr.  Martin,  Watchwords 
for  the  Warfiire  of  Life,  no¬ 
ticed,  786. 


M. 

Macdonald,  James  M.,  D.D.,  article 
by,  457. 

IMartineau’s,  J.,  Essays  Philosophical 
and  Theological,  noticed,  396. 

Martyn’s,  W.  Carlos,  Dutch  Refor¬ 
mation,  noticed,  785. 

McCosli’s,  Pres.,  Works,  noticed, 400. 

Miles,  Rev.  James  B.,  article  by,  593. 

Member t,  J.  Isidor,  D.D.,  article  by, 
647. 

Mount  Lebanon,  article  on,  by  T. 
Laurie,  D.D.,  541 ;  ancient  Ilioe- 
nicla,  541;  ancient  Tyre,  542; 
geographical  connections  of  Leba¬ 
non  on  the  north,  546 ;  entrance 
into  Hamath,  547,  name  and  gen¬ 
eral  outline  of  Lebanon,  549 ; 
Lebanon  a  long  range,  550 ;  its 
scenery  and  prospects,  552 ;  El- 
Sunnin,  555  ;  Anti  Lebanon,  557; 
Mt.  Ilermon,  558 ;  the  scene  of 
the  transfiguration,  56 1 ;  the  Bu- 
ka’a,  562 ;  rivers  of  Lebanon,  566 ; 
the  Leontes,  566 ;  Zeherany,  Da- 
mur,  or  Tamyras,  Nahr  el-Kelb  or 
Lycus,  568 ;  Ibrahim  or  Adonis, 
569;  Abu,  Aly,  or  Kadisha,  570; 
Nahr  el-Kabid  or  Eleutheros,  571 ; 
the  geology  of  Lebanon,  673; 
scenery  of  Lebanon,  678;  climate 
of  Lebanon,  681  ;  productions, 
685  ;  silk,  686  ;  the  vine,  686  ;  the 
houses  of  Lebanon,  688 ;  the  trees 
of  Lebanon,  690 ;  the  cedars,  691 ; 
other  productions,  694 ;  zoology, 
695 ;  the  bird’s,  696  ;  the  roads, 
697  ;  the  population,  699;  the 
M.aronites,  700 ;  the  priests,  700 ; 
schools,  701 ;  population  of  the 
towns,  702;  districts  of  Lebanon, 
704 ;  antiquities,  705 ;  the  cities 
along  the  coast,  706  ;  ancient 
aqueduct  and  temples,  7 08 ;  ruins 
visited  and  described  by  Dr.  De 
Forest,  710;  letter  from  Rev.  S. 
H.  Calhoun,  712. 

Muller’s,  Max,  Chips  from  a  German 
W'^orkshop,  noticed.  777. 

N. 

Natural  Theology  of  Social  Science, 
The,  articles  on,  by  Prof.  John 
Bascom,  1 20.  Exchange  and  Cur¬ 
rency,  120;  multiplicity  of  man’s 
desires,  120;  number  of  man’s 
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wants  calls  for  division  of  labor, 
121 ;  and  for  exchanjie,  122  ;  evils 
of  an  aiTCst  of  exchange,  122  ; 
multiplicity  of  man’s  wants,  a 
blessing,  123;  no  true  indepen¬ 
dence  in  savage  life,  123;  system 
of  exchange  tloes  not  lessen  the 
ellicieucy  of  man’s  powers,  1 24 ; 
it  narrows  down  the  exertion  put 
fi)rth  ti)r  mere  subsistence,  1 25 ; 
the  power  of  the  individual,  the 
power  of  society,  1 2G  ;  exchange, 
the  condition  of  national  strength. 
127  ;  divisions  of  the  humantamily 
a  source  of  great  good,  127 ;  neither 
separation  nor  unity  should  dis¬ 
place  the  other,  1 29 ;  commerce, 
a  beneticent  Ibrce,  129;  condition 
of  the  perfection  of  production, 
129;  production  exercises  jirofit- 
ably  various  tastes  and  talents, 
130;  the  rate  of  profits  reduced 
with  the  increase  of  capital,  131  ; 
exchange  between  nations,  of  like 
effects  with  that  between  indi¬ 
viduals,  131  ;  the  law  of  ludero- 
geneity  finds  new  enforcement, 
as  between  nations,  132;  national 
division  gives  peculiar  jiower  to 
the  principle  of  free  interchange, 
133  ;  the  freest  home  development 
not  retarded  by  foreign  commerce, 
133;  civilization  must  result  in 
constant  exchange,  1 34 ;  jirotection 
of  home  labor  an  evil,  135  ;  decep¬ 
tive  character  of  the  reasons  givcm 
lor  protection,  135;  the  skill  of 
one  party  or  nation  not  necessarily 
an  injury  to  othei’s,  13(5  ;  the 
enervating  etfcets  of  protection 
likely  to  be  overlooked.  137  ;  pro¬ 
tection  a  source  of  endless  strife, 
138  ;  protection  gives  an  indepen¬ 
dence  which  is  jireparatory  for 
war,  139;  money  the  peculiar  in¬ 
strument  of  exchange,  141;  money 
an  expression  of  value.  111;  it 
retains  jierishable  values,  143 ;  it 
facilitates  the  transfer  of  values, 
143;  it  divides  values,  114;  that 
which  expresses  value  should  Itself 
possess  au  unehangeable  value, 
145;  causes  of  the  unchangeable 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  147  ; 
gold  and  silver  well  nigh  a  perfect 
medium  of  exchange,  148 ;  gains 


to  be  secured  by  paper  money  a 
dangerous  motive  to  its  use,  149; 
these  gains  not  so  great  as  is  sup¬ 
posed,  151  ;  the  full  danger  of  an 
expanded  currency  not  understood, 
152;  paper  currency  to  a  certain 
extent  an  undesirable  medium, 
153  ;  it  produces  a  violent  decline 
in  the  value  of  gohl,  153;  evil 
effects  of  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  gold,  155;  one  evil,  a  gradual 
rise  of  ]»rices,  155;  a  second  evil, 
the  reduction  of  imhditedness,  15G; 
it  presents  a  great  obstacle  to 
business,  157 ;  it  produces  com¬ 
mercial  immorality,  158;  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  high-toned  integrity  by 
means  of  a  sale  currency,  IGti. 
Credit  and  Consumption,  401  ; 
faith  essential  in  the  construction 
of  society,  401 ;  the  first  form  of 
trust  in  trade  pertains  to  the  »pial- 
ity  of  the  articles  sold,  402;  the 
more  peculiar  form,  that  of  credit, 
404 ;  one  foian  of  credit,  that  of 
delayed  payment,  404  ;  credit 
given  by  the  wliolesale  to  the  re¬ 
tail  merchant,  405  ;  second  form 
of  credit,  money  loans,  406 ;  a 
third  form  of  credit,  that  of  paper 
currency.  408 ;  credit  liable  to  gre.at 
evils,  410 ;  rise  of  prices,  411;  bad 
effects  of  this,  412;  these  evils 
often  hidden  by  fidse  appearances, 
413;  the  tone  given  thereby  to 
production  and  trade,  415;  the 
interests  of  men  interlocked  with 
each  other, 41(5;  tendency  of  crcflit 
in  its  growth  to  call  forth  man's 
moral  nature,  417;  no  system  of 
credit  of  itself  able  to  establish 
and  maintain,  418;  the  kite  of 
credit  when  divorced  from  the 
moral  nature,  419;  consumption 
not  properly  included  in  political 
economy,  421  ;  the  right  consnnip- 
tion  of  jmoducts  a  (juestiou  of  social 
and  moral  interest,  422  ;  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  and  origin  of 
war,  424  ;  its  necessity  due  to  the 
opinions  and  choices  of  men,  425  ; 
the  exjienditures  growing  out  of 
war,  if  possible,  to  be  lessened, 
427  ;  the  poor  most  all'ected  by 
these  expenditures,  428;  anotl.cr 
tbrmof  consumption  in  the  luxuries 
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of  the  rich,  429  ;  cITccts  of  th's 
consiiniption  on  the  ric*!i,  430;  on 
the  poo.’,  431 ;  In.vui’icj  of  clmrciiC.'S 
nn.l  'vov^!  ip,  434;  thorerpiiroment 
that  capit:'!  slionhl  remain  in  pro- 
dnelioa  and  consninj)tion  be  rc- 
slvieteil  (!o(“<  not  weaken  t'.ie  mo¬ 
tives  to  lalx)'.’  and  self-denial,  431; 
iinjn’ovements  that  lie  within  the 
reaeliofmo  ierateme  nis,beneficial, 
43G ;  a  porlion  of  ea])ital  with¬ 
drawn  li’oni  business  may  promote 
the  growth  of  tiioujjjht  and  (piieken 
religions  sensibilities,  437 ;  con¬ 
sumption  a  motive  to  production, 
437;  diil’erent  results  of  consump¬ 
tion  as  1’i‘gulated  l)y  selfdove  and 
by  ben(!Volenee,  43» ;  the  sul> 
servieney  of  self-love  to  love  not 
seen  in  too  limited  a  survey,  440; 
it  is  not  seen  except  by  virtue  of 
the  e.xistenee  of  a  moral  nature, 
441.iMan’sinteUeetnalConstltution 
an  1  ti;e  (Urowth  of  Society,  GOO  ; 
liberty  the  central  power  of  man, 
GO!) ;  conscience  a  pei’uliar  power 
of  man,  GlO;  tliese  powei’s  claim 
the  pei’sonal  government  of  (fod, 
GlO;  growtli  in  knowledge  possible 
only  l)y  virtue  of  faith  in  our  fac¬ 
ulties  aiid  in  (lod,  G12;  no  belief 
in  the  continuity  of  nature  except 
on  the  ground  of  faith,  Gl3;  the 
notion  of  right  dependent  on  faith, 
Glo ;  the  power  of  faith  seen 
in  the  theoretical  and  practical 
growth  of  religion,  GIG;  the  con¬ 
victions  of  a  sceptic,  not  less  tlian 
of  a  believer,  the  stronger  because 
of  long-continued  fiimiliai'lty,  G 1 7  ; 
the  intf'llectual  faculties  not  only 
in  their  nature,  but  in  the  order 
in  which  truth  is  unfolded,  look 
to  a  supremacy  of  religious  forces, 
G19  ;  the  necessity  and  uni.brinily 
of  natural  law  bnjuglit  forward  as 
a  second  element  in  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  G’21  ;  faith  often  se¬ 
riously  alfected  by  the  necessary 
abandonmc’tt  as  untrue  in  science 
of  what  seems  to  be  taught  in  the 
scriptures,  G23 ;  the  scriptures  can¬ 
not  reveal  all  things,  G24  ;  scien¬ 
tific  cavilling  and  historic  criticism 
give  often  a  firmer  grasp  of  the 
truth,  G25  ;  the  truths  of  the  Eible 


never  hekl  more  firmly  than  now, 
G’J.) ;  the  order  of  (levelopment 
of  certain  truths  a  proof  that  the 
idea  of  a  divine  government  is 
woven  into  the  very  growth  of  the 
mind,  G2G  ;  the  revelations  of  the 
mierf^scope  reveal  a  truth  con¬ 
cerning  Gf>d  supplementary  to 
those  of  the  telescope,  G27  ;  so¬ 
ciety  cannot  exist  without  law, 
G28 ;  civilandcriminallaw changed 
anil  improved  as  man’s  moral  na¬ 
ture  is  disciplined  and  improv’cd, 
G30;  in  respect  to  the  crimes 
recognized  and  punished,  G30;  the 
character  of  the  penalties,  G30 ; 
tlie  change  of  feeling  with  which 
punishment  is  infiicte(l,G31 ;  growth 
of  interest  in  the  masses,  G33  ;  a 
more  careful  and  honest  pursuit 
of  truth  than  ever  before  now 
seen,  G3o  ;  the  increasing  weight 
of  a  higher  class  of  motives,  G3G  ; 
the  growth  of  the  race  denied  by 
few,  GIG;  this  growth  especially 
evident  in  the  moral  temper,  G38; 
society  controlled  by  various  ele¬ 
ments,  all  tending  to  jirogress,  G43; 
a  government  of  moral  ibi’ces  evei'y- 
wl’.ere  exercised  over  man,  G44. 

Nescience,  The  Philosophy  of,  article 
on,  442. 

Nitzsch,  Dr.  Carl  Immanuel,  Sketch 
of  his  life,  572. 

Notes  on  Egyptology,  articles  by  J. 
P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  184 ; 
publication  by  F.  Chabas  of  a 
manu.script  itinerary  of  a  journey 
from  Egypt  to  Syria  and  Palestine 
in  the  14th  century,  184  ;  account 
of  the  work,  184;  district  of  llo- 
hana,  185;  Klieta  in  Syria,  18G; 
cities  of  the  Syrian  coast,  187 ; 
Henry  Rrugseh’s  criticism  of  the 
work,  187;  the  granaries  of  Egypt, 
188 ;  Egyptian  numerals,  189 ; 
witchcraft,  189;  progress  of  Egyp¬ 
tology,  190.  A  state  trial  in  an¬ 
cient  Egypt,  577  ;  date  of  the 
manuscript,  578;  the  subject  of 
the  document.  578;  the  tribunal, 
579  ;  the  penalties,  580.  Data  lor 
the  llyksos  period,  581  ;  points 
established,  584. 

Noyes's,  George  11.,  D.D.,  New  Tes¬ 
tament  translated,  noticed,  389. 
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o. 

Orifnin  of  the  First  Three  Gospels, 
The,  article  on,  1  ;  Christianity,  a 
historical  religion,  1 ;  it  rests  on 
certain  books  claiming  to  be  his¬ 
tories,  1  ;  importance  of  the  cpics- 
tions  that  concern  these  histories 
as  to  our  faith,  1 ;  scientific  interest 
of  this  question,  3 ;  history  of  this 
question,  3 ;  nature  of  the  progress 
indicate;!  in  tliis  history,  G ;  the 
most  satisfactory  mode  of  settling 
the  question,  an  appeal  to  the 
phenomena  themselves,  7  ;  the 
phenomena  are  those  of  agreement 
and  difierence  in  the  books,  8  ;  the 
books  so  far  agree  that  their  pre¬ 
sentations  of  Christ’s  character  and 
■work  are  one,  9 ;  the  books  do  not 
flow  on  like  continuous  history, 
but  arc  made  up  of  single  narra¬ 
tives,  10;  the  Gospels  all  have  the 
same  general  progress  and  main 
divisions,  11  ;  certain  narratives 
always  found  grouped  together,!  2; 
a  surprising  verbal  agreement,  12  ; 
the  first  three  Gospels  agree  in  the 
use  of  rare  Avords  and  infrequent 
modes  of  expression,  14  ;  they 
agree  in  their  Avording  of  certain 
quotations,  yet  vary  both  from  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Seventy,  15  ;  the 
Gospels  diifer  in  presenting  each 
one  a  characteristic  asj)ect,  16; 
each  has  some  section  peculiar  to 
itself,  16;  they  dlfTer  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  many  sections,  1 7  ; 
difl’ercnces  in  the  individual  nar¬ 
ratives  Avith  Avhich  gospel  liarmony 
has  to  deal,  18  ;  a  constant  verbal 
(ilflerence  indispensable  to  writings 
in  any  sense  distinct,  18;  examina¬ 
tion  of  particular  passages  in  Avhich 
these  agreements  and  difiercnces 
appear,  19;  mode  of  accounting  for 
the  difiercnces  in  the  first  three 
Gospels,  209  ;  bearing  of  the  pref¬ 
ace  to  Luke’s  Gospel  on  the  (]ues- 
tion  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels, 
212  ;  the  only  decisive  test  of 
dififerent  hypotheses  as  to  this 
origin,  found  in  the  phenomena  of ! 
variation  and  a^eement,  213;! 
three  principles  of  exjfianation  of  I 
this  magln,  214  ;  considerations  in 
favor  of  oral  tradition  as  an  ex¬ 


planatory  principle,  215;  the 
agreement  in  the  synoptical  Gos- 

•  pels,  accounted  tor  in  this  Avay; 
their  difiercnces  due  to  the  very 
nature  of  oral  tradition,  221  ;  the 
second  explanatory  principle,  the 
common  use  of  the  same  source 
or  sources,  226  ;  Eichorn’s  opinion, 
226  ;  EAvald’s,  227  :  the  third  prin¬ 
ciple  the  use  made  by  each  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  thcAvritings  of  the  others, 
229;.  tAA’o  other  hypotheses  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Gospels  mere 
nearly  unobjectionable :  that  of 
Iloltzmann,  236  ;  that  of  IMeyer, 
237 ;  only  a  probable  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Gosjiels  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  238. 

Oosterzee’s,  D.  Van,  Academical, 
Apologetic  Lectures,  notic  cd,  586. 

Otto’s,  Il.F.M.,  Eucharistic  Sacrifice 
of  the  Early  Church,  noticed,  587. 

‘ 

Parker,  Theodore,  article  on.  290. 

Philippi’s,  Dr.  F.,  Book  of  Henoch, 
noticed,  383. 

Philosophy  of  Xescience ;  or  I  lamilton 
and  ManscI  on  Religious  Thought, 
The,  article  on,  by  Prof.  J.  R. 
Herrick,  442;  Manscl’s  assumption 
that  thinking  cannot  possibly  reach 
beyond  the  relative  and  the  con¬ 
ditioned,  442 ;  his  OAvn  statement 
of  the  question,  443  ;  Hamilton’s 
statement  similar  to  IMansel’s  445; 
the  first  objection  to  Mansd’s 
argument,  ks  inconsistency,  447; 
the  second  objection,  the  fidslty  of 
its  main  assumption,  449  ;  Manscl’s 
theory  OA’crthroAvn  on  its  attempted 
application,  452  ;  necessity  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  453 ;  a  theology  cannot 
be  held  outside  of  one’s  phllosopliy, 
453 ;  faith  grounded  on  reason, 454. 

Porter’s,  Prof  Xoah,  Human  Intel¬ 
lect,  noticed,  201. 

Providence,  God’s,  article  on,  315. 

R. 

Reds  lob’s.  Dr.  G.  INI.,  Canonical  Gos¬ 
pels,  noticed,  589. 

Revelation  a  nd  Inspiration,  article  on, 
by  E.  P.  BarroAvs,  D.D.,  79;  Gen¬ 
uineness  of  tlie  Gospel  Narrative, 
79;  question  Avhether  a  sujieriiatural 
manilestation  of  himself  to  men  is 
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a  part  of  God’s  plan  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  human  affairs,  80  ; 
a  priori  considerations  in  respect 
to  revelation,  80;  a  supernatural 
manitestatioii  will  take  the  Ibrm 
of  a  supernatural  economy,  80; 
it  will  veriA'  itself  as  supernatural, 
80;  the  appearance  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  supernatural,  83 ;  the 

?uestion  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
iospel  records,  84 ;  testimony  of 
Christian  writers,  8G ;  manner  in 
which  the  early.  Fathers  refer  to 
the  Gos})els,  87  ;  testimony  of 
Christian  writers  in  last  part  of 
the  second  century,  88  ;  Irenaeus, 
88  ;  Tertullian,  90  ;  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  91 ;  the  true  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  testimony,  92 ;  tlie 
prevalence  of  free  impiiry  at  this 
time,  93  ;  this  testimony  relates  to 
the  j)ublic  writings  of  the  churches, 
94 ;  testimony  of  writers  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  95  ; 
Justin  JMartyr,  95  ;  his  manner  of 
citation,  97  ;  introduction  of  new 
matter,  97 ;  testimony  of  Capias, 
99 ;  tlie  epistle  to  Diognetus,  100  ; 
testimony  of  apostolic  Fathers,  101 ; 
of  ancient  vei-sions,  101 ;  the  Syriac- 
Peshito  an;l  tlie  old  Latin  versions, 
101  ;  testimony  of  the  heretical 
sects,  103;  Marcion,  103;  Valen¬ 
tinus,  104;  Tatian,  105;  internal 
evidence,  1 OG  ;  the  relation  of  the 
first  three  Gospels  to  the  last,  with 
respect  to  time,  lOG  ;  in  regard  to 
character,  109;  the  Internal  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  synoptical  Gospels  to 
each  otl'.er,  110;  appendix,  testi¬ 
monies  belonging  to  tlie  close  of 
the  second  and  beginning  of  the 
third  century,!  12;  Justin  IMartyr’s 
citations,  115;  references  of  Pa  pias 
and  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  IIG  ; 
citations  of  the  apostolic  Fathei’s, 
118.  Question  of  the  Integrity  of 
the  Gos])el  Narratives,  349  ;  defini¬ 
tions  of  term,  350 ;  origin  of  the 
greatest  number  of  various  read¬ 
ings  in  simple  inadvertence,  351  ; 
in  some  c.ises  in  unskilful  criti¬ 
cism,  352;  or  in  careless  trans¬ 
cription,  352 ;  essential  integrity 
of  the  Gospel  narratives,  .353;  the 
text  since  the  last  quarter  of  the 


second  century,  354  ;  the  existence 
of  several  hundred  manuscripts  of 
the  Gospel  dating  from  the  fourth 
century,  354  ;  use  of  this  argument 
by  Prof.  Norton,  355 ;  abundant 
qiiotations  by  the  early  Christian 
Fathers,  35G ;  ancient  versions,  the 
old  Latin  and  the  Peshito,  358 ; 
the  earlier  text,  3G0 ;  the  public 
reading  of  the  Gospels  in  the 
churches,  3G1  ;  the  high  value 
placed  upon  the  scriptures  by  the 
primitive  Christians,  3G2;  tlie  great 
multiplication  of  copies,  362 ;  want 
of  time  lor  essential  corrujitlons, 
363;  no  proof  of  early  essential 
corruption,  3G3 ;  more  important 
variations,  3G4 ;  account  of  the 
troubling  of  the  waters  of  Betliesda, 
3o4 ;  the  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
3G5  ;  variations  in  Luke,  36  7; 
IMark  xvi.  9-20,  369. 

Resurrection  of  the  Body,  The,  article 
on,  by  Rev.  James  B.  Miles,  593 ; 
the  doctrine  of  Protestants  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  resurrection,  confused 
and  wavering,  593  ;  how  much  is 
allirmcd  about  the  resurrection  in 
2  Cor.  V.  1,  594;  the  passage  not 
a  conjecture,  but  an  affirmation, 
595  ;  it  affirms  tliat  Christians  are 
to  exist  after  death,  595  ;  the  pas¬ 
sage  makes  an  affirmation  in  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  the  future 
body,  598  ;  death  does  not  destroy 
the  identity  of  the  present  and  the 
future  body,  598  ;  time  at  which 
the  saint  comes  into  possession  of 
the  sjilritual  body,  601  ;  he  does 
so  at  deatii,  602  ;  this  supposition 
most  agreeable  to  our  instinctive 
cravings,  602  ;  this  supposition 
confirmed  by  considering  the  es¬ 
sential  elements  of  the  personality 
of  .a  finite  being,  6o3  ;  a  creature 
without  a  bodily  form  not  incon- 
ci'ivable,  603 ;  reason  makes  no 
affirmation  on  this  point,  604  • 
reasoning  of  the  scriptures  on  the 
point,  606. 

Rival  Editions  of  the  Text  of  the 
New  Testament  as  contained  in 
the  Codex  Vaticanus,  article  on, 
by  T.  J.  Conant,  758;  .account  of 
jmblications  of  Tischendorf,  758 ; 
the  entire  text  of  the  Coilex  Vat- 
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icanus  published  in  1867,  760; 
niechanieal  execution  of  Cardinal 
Mai’s  edition  as  the  Coflex,  764; 
inaccuracy  in  representing  tlie 
unusual  sj)aees  occasionally  occur- 
ing,  766  ;  want  of  proper  discrim¬ 
ination  in  regard  to  punctuation, 
766  ;  admission  of  a  correction  in 
place  of  the  first  writing  of  the  MS., 
768 ;  failure  to  indicate  clearly  the 
reading  int«*nded  by  the  corrector, 
760  ;  oiiiission  of  l)reathings  and 
accents  in  connection  with  read¬ 
ings  of  the  third  hand,  770;  sub- 
scrij)tions  to  I’aul’s  Epistles  in  the 
copy,  inferior  to  the  eorresi)onding 
characters  in  the  MS.,  770. 

S. 

Shepherd’s,  Prof.  G.,  Sermons,  no¬ 
ticed,  784. 

Schmidts,  Dr.  W.,  Inspiration,  no¬ 
ticed,  588. 

Schaeffer,  Charles  F.,  D.D.,  article 
by,  486. 

Schmoller’s,  von  Otto,  Greek  Cori- 
cordance  to  the  New  Testament, 
noticed,  381. 

Seaman’s,  Ezra  C.,  Essays  on  the 
Progress  of  Nations,  noticed,  788. 

Smeaton’s  Doctrine  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  noticed,  388. 

Smiles’s,  Samuel,  Huguenot’s,  no¬ 
ticed,  398. 

Smith’s,  Dr.  William,  Dictionary  of 
the  Dible,  noticed,  202. 

Sprague’s,  W.  B.,  D.D.,  Annals  of 
the  American  Pulpit,  noticed,  393. 

Strack’s,  Karl,  Renee  de  Este,  no¬ 
ticed,  384. 

T. 

Tarbox,  I.  N.,  D.D.,  article  by,  243. 

Theodore  Parker  and  Adoniram 
Judson,  article  on,  by  Rev.  N.  IM. 
Williams,  290;  Parker  and  Judson 
representatives  of  different  types 
of  ministers,  290;  their  views  con¬ 
cerning  the  character  of  men,  291 ; 
Parker’s  views  ofsin,  291 ;  Judson’s, 
293 ;  Parker’s  teaching  concerning 
Christ,  297 ;  Judson’s  teaching 
concerning  Christ,  299  ;  Parker 
taught  in  a  spirit  of  sadness,  304  ; 
a  man  of  unbounsled  self-confi¬ 
dence,  305 ;  grossly  selfJgnorant, 
306  ;  his  treatment  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  307  ;  of  Unitarians,  307  ; 


he  made  no  efforts  to  extend  his 
religious  opinions,  309  ;  Judson’s 
efforts  as  a  Christian  missionary, 
310;  recapitulation,  311;  Chris- 
tir.nity  sure  to  be  triumphant,  312. 

Thom])son,  J,  P.,  D.D.,  articles  by, 
184,  577. 

Thompson’s,  A.  C.,  D.D.,  Seeds  and 
Sheaves,  noticed,  397. 

Trench’s,  Richard  C.,  English  Past 
and  Present,  noticed,  396. 

w. 

Wadsworth’s,  Rev.  Ch.arles,  Sermons, 
noticed.  787. 

Weiss’s,  Dr.  B.,  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament,  noticed,  192. 

What  Wine  Shall  we  use  at  the 
Lord’s  Supper  V  article,  on,  by  T. 
Laurie,  D  D.,  163;  imjwrtance  of 
the  question  relatively  to  the  cause 
of  temperance,  163;  meaning  of 
the  word  “  wine,”  as  given  in  dic¬ 
tionaries,  164  ;  traces  of  unfer¬ 
mented  wine  in  Bible  lands  of  to¬ 
day,  166;  testimony  of  Dr.  .Justin 
Perkin’s,  167;  Benjamin  Labaree, 
Jr.,  167  ;  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  168;  Dr. 
C.  V.  A  Van  Dyck,  170;  passages 
of  scrii)ture  wrongly  siq)posed  to 
refer  to  Intoxicating  drinks,  172; 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words  for 
fermented  or  intoxicating  drinks, 
173;  “strong  drink,”  174;  “new 
wine,”  175;  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  Mohammedan  experience, 
182. 

White’s,  Henry,  iMassacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  noticed,  398. 

William’s,  Rev.  N.  iM.,  article  by, 
290. 

W  ieseler.  Dr.  K.,  Essays  on  Ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  Gospels,  no¬ 
ticed,  772. 

IN  ine  to  be  used  at  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
article  on,  163. 

Winer’s  Grammer  of  the  Idiom  of 
the  New  Testament,  by  Prof. 
Thayer,  noticed,  391. 

Wo<Jsey’s,Theodore  D.,  I). D.,  Essays 
on  Divorce  and  Divorce  Legisla¬ 
tion,  noticed,  783. 

Z. 

Zollmann’s,  von  Theodor,  Bjble  and 
Natural  S<*iencc,  noticed,  192. 

Zumpt’s,  A.  W.,  Date  of  the  Birth 
of  Christ,  noticed,  772.  , 


